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A TALE OF SO 


Reaper, imagine thyself transported to the thirty- 
ninth degree of southern latitude, and at the foot of the 
eastern base of the giant Andes. The ground is broken 
into stony ridges, whereon grow various species of 
cactus and thorny plants, with here and there some 
beautiful wild flowers. Some scattered algarrova 
trees are seen in clumps; and the golden barked cha- 
nar presents its mellow fruit to the hand of the gatherer, 
if perchance any one should approach in that wild 
region. On yonder steep track, up the mountain side, 
there is something moving, which looks in the dis- 
tance like a slender thread. Look yet closer, and 
you will see that it is a herd of guanacocs advancing 
in single file. Hah! they have broken up their orderly 
march, and are eonfusedly scattered over the rocky 
surface. An animal is bounding upon one of them. 
Itis a puma (silver lion); the sharp fangs are fixed 
in the guanaco’s neck, and vain is his speed up the 
stony height. He falls, and the body is at the disposal 
of the spoiler. Cast your glance higher! Heed not 
the gray fox which is looking at you within five 
yards. It is rarely that he looks on a human being ; 
and he does not yet understand that there are modes 
of doing hurt to a foe, besides teeth and nails. Hither! 
hither! press not onwards in that direction; look at 
that pied animal of black and white, close to the old 
root. Smatl and pretty though he be, he is’ a fea. ful 
foe. He is a zorillo, and if you approach too near, 
his poisonous odour will infect you, and shat you out 
from communion with your fellows for six months to 
come. Now, mount this point of rock, and look up- 
wards! Mark the ridged steeps rising one above the 
other, with an uncertain bluish hue, which half de- 
ceives the vision. That last one is more distinct, for 
the jagged outline is backed by the eternal snow of 
the main ridge, whose summit is lost in the clouds. 
Turn your gaze eastwards over the unbroken expanse 
of the boundless plains; the sea of grass, where the 
wild rider, on his desert-born steed, revels in the very 
drunkenness of freedom, with the green level below, 
and the blue sky above him, laughing to scorn the 
poor sun-parched Arab and his barren sands, which 

limit his movements by starving the animal that bears 

him. The day shall come, when we will scour those 

plains together, in the full tide of rapture, with a 
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will, I tell you, but not now. It is near the time that 
they burn the grass, and I like not a blackened surface 
beneath an unshodden hoof. When the young grass 
hath matted over the ashes of the old, and half whie- 
tles as the limbs of the coursers dash through its 
crisp intertwinings,—then is the season of joy; and 
beneath the well armed bolas and the unesring lazo, 
neither the speed of the wild deer, nor of the wilder 
ostrich, shall be found availing. Ha! your color 
mounts and your heart beats high. It may well be 
so; for if aught of rapture exist on earth, yonder 
grassy desert can yield it. But turn your glance 
southward, where yonder small stream is meandering 
over the low and narrow valley. Trace its npward 
course, and mark where the hills separate on either 
hand; and even the giant crest of the snowy ridge is 
cloven, as if to leave a pathway for the purposes of 
man. It is the southern pass from the eastern side of 
the Andes, to the fair region of Chile, along which, 
in by-gone years, caravans of laden wagons—the 
land-ships of the Pampas—were accustomed to travel 
under the escort of Blandengui soldiers, ere renegado 
Christians had taught the Pampas tribes to combat and 
conquer their brethren. P 
It was during the summer of the year **** that a 

traveller, well clad and well mounted, and accompa- 

nied by a hardy looking guide, who drove before 
him a pack-horse and several spare saddle horses, 
stopped to rest for the night near, the stream before 

described, just as the sun sank in the ridges of clouds 

which surmounted the summit of the snowy range. 

The horses were quickly tethered out to feed by the 

guide, while his patron lighted a fire, on which he 

piled several large branches of the dense algarrova 

wood, which is neatly as durable as coal, for fuel, and 

then sat himself down on his saddle trappings with an 

air of great contentment, while he stript off his poncho, 
or Indian mantle, and appeared clad in a shooting 

jacket of blue cloth, containing a host of pockets, and 

slung over it, several loose pouches or havresacs, con- 

structed of coarse sail-cloth. Having examined a 

fowling-piece which he carried, he drew the charge 
and wiped it out, after which he re-loaded it, and 

added a ball to the small shot, apparently by way of 
additional security for the night. Then spreading his 





hundred gallant steeds to each separate saddle. We 
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poncho on the ground, he proceeded to empty his 
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pockets and pouches of their heterogeneous contents. 
Plants, birds, stones, insects, and various reptiles, 
were laid out in order; and the guide, having placed 
by his side a rude square trunk, formed of the un- 
tanned hide of an ox, with the hair on, he took from 
it several tin cases and wooden boxes, with an assort- 
ment of papers, in which he proceeded to dispose of 
his treasures of natural history, after skinning his 
birds, and rubbing them with red pepper, contained 
in a small ealabash. The age of the traveller might 
be about forty, and the expression of his handsome 
countenance was remarkably benevolent. While he 
was thus occupied, his guide was busied roasting 
some small but long strips of beef, which he dexter- 
ously threaded on a thin stick of algarrova, and placed 
in a slanting position over the fire. The guide was con- 
siderably younger than his patron, and was garbed in 
the ordinary habiliments of the Gaucho peasantry, 
viz. a species of kilt, and loose cotton drawers, with 
a round jacket and straw hat, all marvellously dirty, 
from the length of time they had been worn un- 
changed on the journey. His swarthy features gave 
indications of great intelligence, and his muscular 
and well moulded limbs marked him out as a “re- 
spectable man,” which phrase, in Spanish, means one 
who well understands how to make his hand keep 
his head. Having carefully eyed the proceedings of 
his patron, he broke silence in the intonation of lan- 
guage peculiar to the class he belonged to. 

“Senor, now that your honour has done with those 
birds, it will be well to roast them for supper, instead 
of leaving them for the foxes!” 

“Do so, Pablo! I should like to change beef for 
poultry for once.” 

“ Ah, if we could but light upon a quiriquincho.”’ 

“ An armadillo, you mean, Pablo. I want a speci- 
men of a shell.” 

“ And f should like a specimen of the meat, patron. 
But what do you intend to make of all these little 
animals? Are they for remedies?’ (medicinal pur- 
poses.) 

“ No, Pablo, they are to show, when I return to my 
own country.” 

“You must never return, patron. What will all 
the people in Mendoca do, now that they have been 
so long aceustomed to be cured by you? They will 
never trust themselves again in the hands of that 
kill-all, Don Bonifacio.” 

“How did they manage before I arrived, Pablo? 
But that beef is roasted enough, and I am hungry. By 
our lady, the night is chilly. The breeze that blows 
over the mountain tops pierces from breast to back. 
Give me the horn of wine, Pablo, and see to the hide- 
lashings, that they remain firm round the barrel. It 
will be three days yet, ere we are in Chile.” 

The traveller drank off the presented draught with 
apparent content, and Pablo handed him the rude 
spit with the meat, to help himself. 

“ Not a crumb ef bread left, Pablo?” 

“ Not one, patron; but here is some toasted maise- 
flower in the kid-skin bag. Shall I mix some with 
‘water, for your honor?” 

“Do so, Pablo. And the first hacienda we come to 








in Chile, we will have some hot bread, though we lic 
by half a day for it.” 

“Take this partridge, patron, though it would have 
been better had you left the skin on it.” 

“Bah! Pablo, that is the wild pigeon, as bitter as 
gall.” 

“Your own. fault, patron, for skinning it. This 
must be the partridge, then—the two birds are jo; 
easily distinguished except by taste, when skinned. 
This is a bad time for pigeons, for they feed on the 
bitter seeds. Bat, patron! your honor has not yet 
told me, why we have come this long way round to 
get to Chile, when the Portillo was af*our right-hand, 
and invitingly open.”’ 

“Why, Pablo, I wanted to collect the curious 
plants which are not to be found farther north. And 
I wished also to see this part of the Andes, now that 
the Pampas Indians are at peace with Mendoca, and 
the province of Concepcion is free from robbers. |: 
weuld have been no éasy task last year, when Pin- 
cheira held the pass; and perhaps, next year, some 
other robber will do the same thing. We havea 
lucky time of it just now.” 

“That Pincheira was a desperate villain, patron.” 

“So I have heard, Pablo; but who is he? and 
where does he come from? and, above all, where 
has he gone to?” 

“He is the son of a royalist officer, whom God 
confound !—by the daughter of one of the Caciques 
of the tribe of Pehuenches. He held a commission 
in the army of the king; and when La Patria wa: 
triumphant, he turned common robber, as chief of a 
band of Indians and renegado Christians. Since he 
was last defeated by the Chileno troops, when he had 
the impudence to call himself Viceroy of Chile, it is 
supposed that he has contrived to pass over to Chiloe— 
to Quintanilla. But hark, patron! what shouting is 
that ?” 

Both instantly sprang to their feet, and retired toa 
distance from the fire, to ascertain the cause of the 
numerous voices that were borne upon the wind ; and 
not without considerable fear, when they reflected 
upon the bad name the neighborhood they were in 
had no long time before acquired. There was 10 
moon, but the night was bright and starlit. They 
listened anxiously for a while, and Pablo ascended 
the trunk of one of the algarrova trees, when his 
practised ear distinguished the heavy tramp of cattle. 
Without another word, he instantly went to the 
stream, and filled a goat-skin bag with water, which 
he poured on the fire, and extinguished it, devoutly 
hoping that, as it was close under a rising bank, it had 
not been seen by the approaching party, whom he 
strongly suspected to be marauders, on account of 
their numbers and apparent security. This suspicion 
he communicated to his patron ; and, by his direction, 
forthwith saddled two horses, and untethered the 
others ready for loading, when they retired to 4 
greater distance from the spot where their fire had 
been. Still the sounds continued to approach, and 
the lowing of cattle was distinctly heard. While they 
were painfully watching, they observed a blaze shoot 
up at the distance of a few hundred yards from them; 
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and, as the light increased, they distinguished several 
men seated round, in the act of preparing their sup- 
per; while other persons, on horseback, from time to 
time rede up to them. 

“ What do you make them out to be, Pablo?” asked 
his patron. 

«Thieves, patron, I fear, but not Indians. 
get closer to them.” 

On his hands and knees Pablo approached ; and fa- 
yored by some low bushes of a saline plant, called 
humé, he was enabled to listen to their conversation. 
For a while he was uncertain, but at length he recog- 
nised the features of a cattle dealer he had known in 
Mendeca, and, springing on his feet, he joined the 
group. 

“Friend Pablo, is it thyself or thy ghost? Where, 
in the name of wonder, hast thou come from ?” 

“J had just done what thou art about to do, Anto- 
nio—supped ; but thou and thy comrades have given 
meand my patron a fright. Where are ye bound to?” 

“To Chile, to sell a thousand head of cattle we 
have with us. They are worth ten dollars a head in 
Chile, I am told. We shall make some profii. as we 
bought cheap.” 

«From whom ?” asked Pablo, with a grin. 

“From the Pampas Indians; we have a safe con- 
duct from one of the Caciques in order to traffic.” 

“What did ye change away for the cattle?” asked 
Pablo. 

“0! as usual, beads and knives, and some lance- 
heads, and some few sabres; much red baize, sugar, 
tobacco, but, above all, wine and brandy.” 

“ Are the Pampas Indians turned cattle-breeders ?” 
asked Pablo, with a knowitr~ look. 

«hey are not likely,” replied Antonio, with a 
look quite as knowing in reply, “ while they can pro- 
cure them at an easier rate.” 

“Who has suffered this time?” 

“The Estancias (grazing farms) of Cordova and 
Buenos Ayres. Santa Fé would have been the same, 
only they had nothing to lose. The Chinos (common 
nickname for the Indians) carried off safely ten thou- 
sand head. Well, tis an ill wind blows nobody good.” 

“What have they cost you per head?” 

“Something under.a dollar. Beads were cheap, 
and the English bring sabres and knives for almost 
nothing. Exeellent ones, too, for our purpose, for 
they will break in the hands of the Chinos when they 
goto use them. Our speculation will be a good one, 
if we once reach Chile safely. The boasting Porte- 
nos (natives of the Port, Buenos Ayres) who get all 
the duties on goods, will be squared up with in this 
fashion. _ But who is your patron now?” 

“Don Juan, the fureign physician.” 

“Don Juan. Ava Maria, but he is a good man! 
Fetch him, Pablo, fetch him ; we all want curing of 
complaints.” 

“But Don Jaan is knowing in the brand marks of 
cattle. Whiat will he say when he sees them?” 

“How will he know that we have not bought 
them of the estancieros (graziers) ?” 

“Because he knows that, three moons since, the 
Indians did not leave the estancieros a hoof.” 


I will 





“ Well, it matters not. Don Juan has lived long 
enough in Mendoca to understand that each province 
must look after itself. The Indians had got the cattle, 
and the Mendocinos might as well get a good bargain 
as leave it, as neither Porteno nor Cordovese had any 
chance of getting a hoof back, unless on the same 
terms. Every one for himself, and God for us all! [f 
we remain poor men, how can we pay our physician 
well? Don Juan is a reasonable man, and knows 
that every one must get his living. The English 
heretics on the sea, I have heard tell, used to rob all 
the bullion ships they met with in the time of the 
king; and, not many years past, they took four galeons 
loaded with treasure, just as they were entering a 
Spanish port, one of which blew up. Don Juan, who 
is an Englishman, though no heretic, but a good 
Catholic, must hear reason, and not blame us for 
doing by land what his countrymen are accustomed 
to do by sea.” 

“True,” replied Pablo, with a nod of assent. “ Very 
true! but I wish I had known of this traffick. I 
would have had a share in it, even at the risk of Don 
Juan's displeasure. He would have forgiven me af- 
terwards.”” 

“But why should Don Juan be so displeased, and 
wherefore are you afraid of him?” 

“ Afraid! Antonio ; look at these knife wounds. I 
am afraid of nothing. But Don Juan cured me when 
{ was all but dead of a fever, and gave me money 
besides, as I was poor. SoI owe hima life. But he 
is a strange cavalier, and has a notion of civilizing 
the Indians, and making Christians of them, as the 
Jesuits did formerly ; and has bought a large estancia, 
near the river Diamanca, from the Pehuenches 
tribes.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! He is a good man, but how simple! 
he might as well have bought a piece of yonder blue 
sky, to breed cattle on.” 

The subject of their conversation now rode up, and 
was received with general expressions of pleasure, 
while Pablo was sent away for the wine barrel and 
baggage. After they had supped, and were in full 
glee, taking turns to rest, and watch the cattle, which 
were grazing around the valley, all found time to 
complain of some corporeal ailment, for which they 
wanted a remedy ; and the benevolent physician lis- 
tened in the most kindly manner, giving them the 
advice he deemed requisite. Sweet was the sleep 
into which he soon after sunk on his simple couch of 
horse-trappings, spread on the grassy turf; while ser- 
rounded by the rude, but kindly men, whose hearts 
he had won by the beneficence of his disposition, 
which constantly showed itself in words and acts, 
alike unpremeditated. ‘To look on that scene by the 
light of the watch-fire, to which many trees had con- 
tributed, while the half-savage looking beings, sat on 
the earth, around the cultivated man of high civiliza- 
tion, amidst the mournful lowings of the stolen cattle; 
might have stirred up in the philosophic mind, many 
sources of deep thought as to the origin and definition 
of good and evil. 

So soon as the morning star peeped above the hori- 
zon, all were in motion, preparing to continue their 
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journey across the mountain range; and eur friend 
Don Juan was not displeased at the addition to his 
escort. The cattle drivers were twelve in number, 
and with a thousand head of bulls and cows, of some- 
what restive disposition, they had quite sufficient 
work in hand; so that it was only at intervals that 
Don Juan could glean information from them respect- 
ing the localities and the plants he met with; and 
even his guide Pablo felt more disposition to attend 
to the exciting sport of cattle driving. than to answer 
questions respecting matters whose utility he could 
not comprehend. As they advanced, the valley be- 
came broader, and various grassy ravines opened into 
it at intervals, up which the cattle continually stray- 
ed; sé that it became necessary for half the men to 
go on ahead, to keep them in the right track. At mid- 
day, they reached a spot where the hills on either side 
rose in tall cliffs, and the valley narrowed so, that 
there was only space on one side for a road, and on 
the other for the stream, which ran deeply and rapidly 
down. At this spot, the cattle were necessarily hud- 
dled close together; and they were scarcely got 
through the narrow pass to a more open spot, when a 
herd of guanacoes were seen to dash away from the 
pasture on which they had been feeding, and rush up 
a track on the mountain side. At this spirit-stirring 
sight, the men forgot their cattle, and spurred their 
horses up the steep path, till there was no possibility 
of advancing farther, and then dismounting, they set 
on two fine dogs, who needed no urging to follow their 
prey; yet the voices of the men rang loadly, as they 
echoed from rock to rock, while they cheered their 
four-footed friends on their task. O! it was a joyous 
time, with the bright sun over-head, and a green val- 
ley below, and the gurgling clear stream, alternating 
with the precipitous crags, and the fixed attention of 
all to the animating sport, and the shouts of rapture 
as the dogs gradually gained on their chase. At length 
they came up with their prey; but heeding not those 
whom they first reached, they sprang throngh the 
whole bedy, and fairly turned them back upon their 
footsteps. Don Juan, who had hitherto been merely 
watching, now dismounted from his horse, and pre- 
pared his gun, which he successfully discharged on 
the first who approached; and at the report, several 
others were so startled, that they sprung madly over 
the steep, and were dashed to pieces. Some few out 
of the herd escaped the lazos of the hunters, dashed 
down the valley and escaped, the dogs being too 
wearied to pursue them; and moreover, occupied in 
satiating themselves with the blood of those the hun- 
ters slaughtered with their knives. 

“To our work, comrades!” exclaimed Antonio, so 
soon as the bezoar stones* had heen extracted from the 
slaughtered animals. 

“Shall we not carry some of the gtanaco meat 
with us?” asked Don Juan. 

“If your honor wishes it,” replied Antonio; “but 
not for us. Only the poor beggarly Chilenos eat 
guaraco from choice. We might eat it if we had 


* Piedra bezales.—Calculi formed in the stomachs 
of guanacoes. 








nothing else ; bat with a thousand head of beeves, we 
shall hardly eat inferior meat.” 

“ Well, let Pablo put up two haunches for me, on 
the baggage horse. [tis as good as venison.” 

“ What a strange taste!” muttered Antonio to his 
fellow gauchos, as they again began to gather their 
cattle. 

Notwithstanding all the haste they made, the unru- 
liness of the cattle, and the time they had lost in the 
guafiaco hunt, delayed them so much, that night over. 
took them as they were passing through a straggling 
grove of the chanar, the algarrova, and the thorny 
acacia, which filled the valley from side to side. 
Much trouble was experienced in driving the cattle 
away from the shelter of the trees; and they had 
scarcely got through, when a most hideous and deaf. 
ening yell startled them back upon the drivers, and a 
number of horsemen, dashing forwards at the same 
moment, threw their lazos over the heads of the asto- 
nished gauchos, and dragged most of them to the 
earth. 

“Indians! Indians!” shouted Pablo to his patron; 
and putting spurs to their horses, they endeavored to 
to ride beyond the reach of pursuit. But the unerring 
bolas instantly left the hands of many pursuers—the 
limbs of the horses were fettered, and they sank to 
the ground, while their riders were noosed by lazos, 
and they were made prisoners. Some few of the 
gauchos had been killed, while making unavailing at- 
tempts at resistance, and the remainder, with Don 
Juan and Pablo, after their hands had been bound be- 
hind their backs, were fastened upon horses, and !ed 
away by some of their assailants, whose numbers they 
could not discover; while the remainder occupied 
themselves with looking after the cattle, and driving 
them up the valley. Don Juan spoke once or twice 
to his guards; but the only reply was the exhibition 
of a knife, or rather the pressure of the point against 
his breast. He said no more; but sat still upon his 
horse, as it was led forward. 

After advancing half a league, the leader of the 
perty turned up a ravine leading southwards, which 
made several windings ; after which they entered the 
sandy bed of a rivulet that ran between the stu- 
pendous walls of lofty rocks, and was in some parts 
intersected by mountain masses of granite. At length 
they began to ascend a steep slope, over which the 
stream fell; and at the top they emerged on a small 
level plain, surmounted on all sides by mountains. 
One of the guides now placed his hand on his meuth, 
and gave vent to the startling Indian yell, which was 
instantly replied to. The whole party then turned an 
angle of the mountain slope, and several large fires 
were seen. They halted before a large building, 
formed of rough stone’, piled one on another, without 
cement, and covered with a thatch of rushes ; several 
skins of wild animals sewn together, serving as @ cur- 
tain instead of a door. 

Don Juan and the rest of the party then dismounted, 
and were led to a fire, where a guard of wild looking 
men of white blood, and also others of the red race, 
were assembled ; but all alike clad in the Indian cos 
tume. A more ferocious assemblage it had never been 
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the let of Don Juan to look upon. Their clothing con. 
sisted of one poncho of gaudy colors thrown over the 
shoulders, and another fastened round the waist; and 
boots made from the skin of a horse's legs, taken off 
entire. Some of the whites had, in addition to these, 
the ragged and worn out clothing of Christians, and 
wore a species of feraging cap on their head. Their 
arms were, for the most part, rusty sabres and car- 
bines. The Indians wore cuirasses of hardened hide, 
and bore long lances of caves, headed wiih rude 
points of iron; some of them had sabres, and ali 
knives. Most of them were bare-headed—if long and 
thick bushes of hair, which resembled the tail of a 
horse in all but smoothness, can be called bare. 
Others of them wore a species of hide helmet, set 
round with ostrich feathers, in thé form of a coronal. 
In the countenances of the Indians there might be 
seen a dull ferocity, but in those of the whites there 
was a malignant expression of diabolic cunning which 
common'y marks the civilized renegade when he 
turns to the savage state. 

One after another the prisoners were removed from 
around the fire, and conveyed to the dwelling, with a 
considerable interval of time between each: . Don 
Juan was the last who was summoned. An Indian 
held him on each side, notwithstanding his arms were 
pinioned ; and the skin curtain being lifted, they en- 
tered the dwelling. The apartment Don Juan found 
himself in, was of large size: in the centre was piled 
up a heap of burning embers, and around the sides 
were reclining a number of armed white men in tat- 
tered uniforms, whose deficiences were made up with 
various articles of Indian clothing. It was with much 
difficulty that Don Juan recognised the uniform as 
that of Spanish soldiers, though those who were there 
were evidently natives of Spain. They scowled fero- 
cicusly upon Don Juan, who was ushered by his 
guides, through a door on the right hand, made of 
strong planks, into a second apariment, the interior of 
which was hung round with indian ponchos, to serve 
as hangings. In the centre was a chafing dish of cop- 
per, filled with burning charcoal, and over it was sus- 
pended a kind of flat bowl of red clay, with two ears, 
upon a ramrod of a musket which was stuck in the 
earth at an angle of 45 degrees. Tallow, kept fluid 
by the hot charcoal, was swimming in the bowl ; and 
a shred of filthy rag served as a wick. From this 
coarse kind of lamp, proceeded a broad glare of 
smokey light, which enabled Don Juan carefully io 
examine the only tenant of the apartment, who re- 
clined upon a low couch, rudely formed of the pack- 
saddles of the mules, ou which was spread a large 
dry hide of an ox, and upon that some soft sheepskins, 
overlaid in turn by ponchos. ‘The occupant was not 
& man easily furgotien, when once looked upon. He 
was in height about six feet, broad shoulders, and of 
muscular frame. His features and dark complexion, 
as well as his strong black hair, evinced that he was 
of half Indian blood. His forehead was of that pro- 
portion which gives indication of strong iutellect, and 
& most resolved spirit ; and the unshaven beard which 
covered the lower part of his face, was not thick 
enough to hide its handsome form. He seemed a man 





who might have been liked, but for the quick and 
restless glancing of his full, black eye, which told the 
tale of latent ferocity. His dress was principally of 
the kind worn by the wealthier class of gauchos, 
and the jacket of overworn uniform, with its tarnished 
silver epauleis, seemed to tell that the gaucho cos 
tume had been adopted to supply the want of that 
part of the uniform there was no means of procuring. 
But it was at amy rate cleanly, and the spurs which 
covered his horse-leg boots, were of massy silver; his 
head was covered with a silver mounted dragon's 
helmet, in which was placed a plume of ostrich fea- 
thers. In his girdle was worn a large knife in a 
sheath, flanked by a pair of large pistols; and by his 
side was suspended an iron-sheathed sabre, with a 
silver hilt; while on the ceuch, close at hand, lay a 
military carbine. 

He did not vouchsafe to turn his eyes upon Don 
Juan, but asked in a stern tone— 

“Whence comest thou ?” 

“ From Mendoca ?” 

“ What seekest thou in these mountain passes ?”’ 

“1 am a stranger, wishing to survey the country, to 
glean a knowledge of its plants and minerals.” 

The ferocious chief started from his eouch, and fixed 
his piercing eyes for a while on the countenance of 
the speaker. He then spoke— 

“ Art thou not the foreign physician who hast lived 
so long in Mendoga ?” 

“lam!” 

The chief drew the knife from his girdle, and ap- 
proached Don Juan, who awaited his death with a 
calm look. That was not, however, the intention of 
the chief, who cut the fastening frem the prisoner’s 
arms, and set him free. Then he asked— 

“ Dost thon not know me?” 

“Your voice seems familiar; but where I know 
not.” 

“ You remember the robber who was shot by the 
order of the public authorities—but notdead ; he whom 
you afterwards cured, in secret, and dismissed with 
money? Here is the scar!” . 

“ And you have turned robber again? I now re- 
member you. Is this my reward ?” 

A bitter smile passed across his countenance, as he 
replied— 

“ Stranger! Iam no robber. I hold the commis- 
sion of the king of Spain. Behold it!” 

As he spoke, he drew forth the document, and hand- 
ed it to Don Juan, who, after perusing it, exclaimed— 

“You are then Pincheira; he who was so long the 
terror of Southern Chile, and who was supposed to 
be in Chiloe?” 

“1 returned with a fresh commission from the go- 
vernor, as general for the king of Spain, to wage a 
war of extermination, of which the patriots set me the 
example, when they shot me, and left me for dead.” 

«But you were then a robber?” 

“I was what they made me. - I was sent to San 
Luis to be butchered in cold blood, after my father 
had fallen in battle. I escaped, and lived long un- 
known. My father was a Spanish officer: to be the 
son of a Spaniard was a deadly crime; but my mo 
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ther was an Indian woman of the Pehuenches tribes, 
and that was,held to be a dishonor. I resided in the 
city of Concepcion, under a feigned name; and as I 
lacked not coin, [ was made welcome in the dwell- 
ings of those, who, reckoning only Spanish ancestry 
amongst their kindred, deemed themselves of noble 
blood. My blood was hot as theirs, and like an idiot 
I madly loved a daughter of one of their proudest fa- 
milies. I would have laid myself at hér feet ; 1 would 
have poured forth my blood at her command ; I would 
have taken service in the patriot army, had she 
wished it. She might have made a god of me, and 
she turned me inte a demon! Unskilled in the arts 
of women, I deemed that they were all faithful and 
simple as the mother who nursed my youth, in the 
fort of San Carlos, on the frontier of the Pehuenches. 
The white-blooded woman received my offerings, she 
smiled on my rade and untutored affection, and I be- 
lieved it was the smile of sincerity, when it was but 
the mockery of what she deemed my presumption. I 
spoke ont plainly; [I humbled myself before her, and 
asked for love, where love was not. She spurned me 
with contempt; she called me * Indian, base blooded 
Indian,’ and told me that if I presumed again to ad- 
dress her thus, the carcel (Spanish prison) and stripes 
should be my portion. She then took the hand of a 
newly-made patriot officer, who sat near her, and de- 
elared him her accepted lover. I had not in my 
youth been taught the arts of the whites; but the 
feelings of nature prompted me, and I frowned defi- 
ance on him who was to rob me of all that I valued 
in the werld. He arose and struck me. My left 
hand was upon his throat, and my right hand 
reached to my girdle, when the shriek of her who 
loved him and hated me, restrained the stroke i 
and her father and his slaves entering, I was bound 
in her presence, and the carcel and stripes she had 
threatened became my portion. She spoke no word 
to save me from shame, and all feelings of mercy 
were scourged away from me. I thought of ven- 
geance while in prison, and I escaped from my bonds 
to wreak it. Had I possessed power at first, 1 had 
slain her Jover; but I had time for reflection; and I 
remembered that if he perished, I might make room 
for another rival. 

“ With two companions I lurked about, and within 
an hour after his marriage, ere he had greeted his 
bride on her return from the ecathédral church, with 
whose pompous ceremonies he had dreamed. to make 
her his own—within one hour he was seized, and I 
bore him away to the woods. I slew him not—he 
lives still—but I was revenged. This comely bride 
might but weep over the wreck I caused to be made. 
He endures a living death, and she curses the hour 
in which she burst the ties that bound Pincheira to 
hamanity. I fled from the spot. I crossed the snowy 
ridge, and I sought the tribe of my mother. They 
looked on me and said, “ Why comes the white man 
amongst us?” My heart was turned to bitterness.— 
The white man had cast me out, and the red man said 
I was not of his blood. 1 cursed the hour when I was 
born, the father who had begotten me, and the mother 
who had given birth to me. I was an alien upon the 





face of the ,earth, and none loved me. I aroused me 
from my despair, and I resolved that those who 
loved me not should fear me. I met with some 
deserters, and 1 enlisted them in my service, jn 
the name of the king of Spain, in whose service my 
father had procured me a commission, while I was 
yet a hoy. I was captured: I was shot for a robber. 
You saved my life. Since then, I have at times de. 
feated the troops of Chile ; at times I have fled be. 
fore them ; and since I last returned from Chile, [ 
have recruited a larger number of men than before . 
many, also, of the Indians, whe have quarrelled with 
Caciques, have joined me, and I am about to go on 
an excursion into Chile, pursuing a war of extermina- 
tion.” 

“This is horrible!” exclaimed Don Juan. “Why 
should you pursue such a war?” 

“T have been driven on to it. I shall fall a sacri- 
fice at last, { well know, and I will be revenged be- 
fore-hand. You are the only one from whom I have 
received kindness. Ask what boon you will, and it 
shall be granted.” 

“ Keep the Indians at peace with the Christians!” 

“That cannot be! It is beyond my power. I am 
myself at war with the Indians.” 

“Do you not live in the constant fear of treachery ’” 

“I know not fear. I have lived so long in danger 
that fear is a stranger to me. My people dare not 
disobey me. I have set life on a cast, and I take life 
from ethers to secure mine own.” 

He spoke some words in Indian to one of his guides, 
who replied in the same language. He then spoke to 
the other Indians, and calling in one of the soldiers 
from the other apartment, asked him if the first Indian 
had not been seen speaking to one of the tribe from 
which he had deserted, outside the pass. The man 
replied in the affirmative, and Pincheira, drawing a 
pisto] from his girdle, shot him dead. 

“Take the carrion away!” he exclaimed to the 
others, and the body was removed. 

“Have you any favor to ask, Don Juan?” he con- 
tinued. 

“Leave to depart with my guide, and the cattle 
drivers with their cattle !” 

“The life of your guide should have been granted, 
but he is already slain with the rest, agreeably to a 
rule we have. Were we to suffer travellers to pass 
this way, it would not long be a strong hold for us. 
Neither drivers nor cattle could on any account have 
been spared. The former might have betrayed us, 
the latter we need to eat. Every man’s hand is against 
us, and ours must be against every man. Every 
Christian you have seen amongst the men I rule over 
has shed the blood of more than one of his fellows, 
in his own private quarrel or for his own private gain, 
and the Indians around me are men of broken tribes, 
proscribed by their Caciqes. It is their interest to 
uphold me; for, were I slain, they would soon be 
destroyed. Neither the red man nor the white 
would have mercy on them.” 

The good physician was horror-struck at what he 
had seen and heard, but he was void of fear as the 
robber-chieftain before him ; and ‘he hesitated not to 
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speak his opinion freely. A life passed in the con- 
stant exercise of humanity, had given him claims 
even over the outcast of society, in whose power he 
was. 

« Pincheira! now do I regret that I saved thy life, 
since thou livest only to inflict evil on thy fellows. 
The war thou wagest is hopeless. The king of Spain 
may never hope for power in these regions, for all 
men’s hearts are agaiust him. Remember the fate of 
Benavides, in whose steps thou treadest. Turn away 
from this evil course, which daily soddens thy hand 
in blood, and loads thy conscience with crime. By 
what has fallen from thee, I know that thou wast 
formed for better things. Change thy resolves, and I 
will secure the means of thy escape to other lands.” 

Something of remorse seemed to pass across the 
swarthy face of the robber, which was quickly chased 
away by stern defiance, as he replied: “Stranger! 
had 1 met with thee in early youth, ere this hand had 
shed man’s blood, I might have been other than I am. 
My father committed a crime when he begat me, and 
gave me this aspiring spirit, enclosed in a corporeal 
mould of low caste. ‘he rank he procured me in the 
Spanish army could not wipe away the mark of degra- 
dation which is upon me. In my early youth I was sub- 
jected to the taunts of my fellows in rank, who were not 
my fellows in birth. When I was last defeated in 
Chile, I fled to Chiloe, and would have lived a peacea- 
ble life, but the withering scorn of the white man was 
still more bitter upon the unsuccessful warrior than 
it had been upon the child of a race whom none ac- 
knowledged, and all conspired to crush. I sought a 
command from the governor, with the resolve io carve 
a road to fame and power, or to perish in the pursuit 
of it. 1 thank you for your offer, but it is needless. I 
could myself command a retreat to Chiloe through 
the heart of Aronco, did I need it. But my resolve 
is taken, and I must succeed or fall. When the 
royalist general gave me the commission, I under- 
stood his feeling. If I am successful, he will take my 
place, as he thinks; bat he judges unwisely. If I 
succeed [ will be Viceroy of Chile. As a Viceroy, 
I can command throngh fear that respect which is de- 
nied me as a man.” 

“It is Bapossible fur you to succeed!” remarked 
Don Juan. 

“The chances are against me; but, with fortune 
at my back, I may succeed. Better is it to undergo 
the fate of Benavides, than to live the life of a dog. 
Enough! { wage the war of extermination which my 
fellows showed me the first example of. I know the 
gain and the risk, and am content to take the chance 
of the penalties.” 

“Know ye not that there is a joy in doing good to 
your fellows.” 

“I believe it, for [ rejoice in doing good to you who 
have been my benefactor. You are the only one. I 
and my fellows are at strife. They wish to end the 
strife, by depriving me of existence. They have 
driven a tiger to bay, who will fight till he falls, and 
slay many ere he falls. Enough! Andres, come hi- 
ther!” * 

One of the soldiers entered from the outer apartment. 





“Let the baggage of this cavalier be brought hi- 
ther, to the minutest portion. See that nothing be 
wantigg, or look to thyself; and let a supper be pre- 
pared of the choicest food we have. Fill the flagons 
with the richest wine of Penco, and all quickly. Let 
all my people know that this cavalier is my friend, 
and must be respected as such. We march by early 
daylight.” 

All was executed as the despotic robber commanded, 
and he motioned Don Jnan to set down to supper on 
the couch by his side; the dishes of silver being 
placed on some trunks made of dried hide, which 
were covered with the remnant of a silken banner 
which had once belonged to a Spanish regiment. He 
appeared to have forgotten, that but a few minutes 
previous he had slaughtered a humangbeing near the 
spot with his own hand, and had caused to be slaugh- 
tered thirteen others. It was a matter of frequent 
occurrence, and not heeded by him. Swallowing a 
large draught of wine, he called on Don Juan to do 
the same; but horror and disgust had chased away 
from him both hunger and thirst, and the food seemed. 
to him compounded of the flesh and blood of human 
beings. Pincheira noticed it, and spoke : 

“I feel deeply enough the pain of being abhorred 
by a good man. Had I asafe apartment to offer you, 
{ would not keep you here; bat I will not trust you 
where I cannot look on you. I myself trust not my 
men. You had. better lie down, and try to sleep—I 
do notsleep often. I live in the hope that success on 
a large scale may convert my acts of human slaugh- 
ter, which are now called murders, into acts of deter- 
mined gallantry. As a successful conqueror, in the 
name of the king, the slaughter of fifty thousand men 
will be less heeded, than the slaughter of fifty, done 
for my own gain!” 

He arose, and, closing the rude wooden door of the 
apartment, placed against it several stout bars, slant. 
ing upwards from the earth at en angle. He then 
again sat down, and devoured a quantity of food, ap- 
parently without relish; swallowed another large 
draught of wine, and again threw himself on the 
couch to sleep, with his weapons placed near him in 
readiness. Don Juan also lay down, but vainly tried 
to shut his eyes. The hard breathing of his murder- 
ous host, aad his frequent convulsive starts, would 
have driven sleep away, even if he had sought it. In 
weariness and sickening horror the night passed 
slowly away, and it seemed to Don Juan as theugh 
the dawn would never come. It came at last; and 
Pincheira started from his couch, and summoned his 
guest to go forth. 

The sun rose magnificently over the mountain top, 
as the horses were saddled, and the whole body rode 
away—Pincheira and Don Juan at their head. Little 
conversation passed between them, and the physician 
even neglected his beloved botanical pursuits. On 
the evening of the second day, they emerged on the 
western side of the Andes, from a rocky ravine, and 
entered a heavily wooded grove, situated in the open- 
ing of a valley. Pincheira gave the word to halt, and 
tether out the horses without unsaddling them. Al- 
though the party had éaten little that day, he would 
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not suffer them to light a fire to cook provisions ; but 
erdered them to remain with their arms in readiness, 
in case of a surprise. He then beckoned Don Juan 
to follow, and led the way along a narrow path, 
which, as they emerged from the wvod, ascended a 
rising ground, from which they overlooked the distant 
valley, whose hoary hills were distinctly marked 
against the star-lit horizon. Pincheira raised his arm, 
and pointed out a light, which glimmered some two 
leagues from the spot where they stood. 

“ See: you yonder light?” 

“ Plainly!” 

“It is the Hacienda de *****. Its owner is the 
husband of her who scorned me. Five times have I 
reaped his harvests—five times have I gathered his 
grapes—five tiges have I d:iven every hoof from 
his domain. It was his favorite summer residence; 
and his brother undertook to defend it with his pea- 
santry. I defeated the men, and slew his brother on 
the very threshold. 1 burnt not the dwelling, but re- 
tained it as my own for many days, when the troops 
of Chile came against me, and I abandoned it. They 
have dreamed the: I, was dead, or fixed in Chiloe, and 
therefore it is again stocked, as the light truly tells. 
Manuela *******! thou shalt yet be the mistress, 
though net the wife, of Pincheira. 1 will humble 
thee, for making me that which I am!” 

Two of the Indians approached at this moment, 
dragging in a man in a Chileno garb, whose arms 
were bound to his body with a lazo. They did not 
see Pincheira, and were speeding towards the main 
body, when their leader ordered them to leave the 
prisoner with him and retire; after which he began 
to examine the man, who showed signs of considera- 
ble fear. 

“ Whence comest thou, fellow?” 

“ From the Hacienda de * * * * *.” 

“ What art thou ?” 

“ An Inquilino.” (Tenant.) 

“Is the Hacienda stocked with cattle ?” 

“Fifteen hundred head, besides sheep and horses.” 

“ Who is residing there now ?” 

“ The patron himself, Don Felipe!” 

“Ha! who is with him?” 

“ Donna Manuela, his wife!” 

“ Have they any troops in the neighborhood ?” 

“ At three leagues distance !” 

“It is well!” exclaimed Pincheira, in a half mut- 
tered tone. “ She is then mine, at last. ‘To-morrow, 
at nightfall, when our horses are fresh, the attack shall 
be made. They are at present jaded. Follow me, 
fellow! and see that thou stirrest not from my side, 
Don Juan! to-morrow you shall he liberated, when 
yonder dwelling is once more mine. This fellow shall 
serve you for a guide.” 

But the physician had resolved to risk his life, to 
save the victims of Pincheira’s destined cruelty. He 
found an opportunity of whispering to the prisoner, 
and promised to help him to escape. Watching his 
opportunity, he drew his knife from his boot, and 
divided the lazo by which the man's arms were bound. 
The man instantly darted amongst the trees, and Don 
Juan followed him. Pincheira at first did not notice 





their disappearance, as he was walking a little in ad- 
vance ; but the moment he missed ihem, he called out 
ina loud tone to them to follow. But the Chileno 
did not heed him ; on the contrary, he rushed amongst 
the underwood, like one who was perfectly familiar 
with its paths, and Don Juan followed in his wake. 
Pincheira rushed after them, but missed the turn they 
had taken, and his foot stumbling over a root, he was 
halfstunned with his fall. In the mean time the 
Chileno advanced with a speed of foot, which in one 
almost born on horseback, seemed nearly miraculous; 
but fear lent him her wings, and he betrayed no signs 
of weariness. Don Juan was serely encumbered with 
his large spurs—an article of which the Indians had 
relieved the Chileno the moment they captured him 
—but his muscolar strength was great. and he con- 
trived to keep up with his guide. After proceeding 
a league through the woods, they emerged into the 
opening valley; and the Chileno, looking cautiously 
back, applied his hands to his ears, to listen. 

“ Haste! onward, cavalier!” he exclaimed ; and at 
the distance of a few hundred yards, they came to a 
corral, wherein some horses were shut up. The guide 
immediately took down a long tether, which was 
hanging on the top of the stakes, and with it caught 
two horses, into whose mouths he put pieces of the 
tether, to serve as bridles, and turning the other horses 
loose, they drove them before them down the valley, 
riding barebacked at full-speed. In a short epace of 
time they reached the house, and dashed into the en- 
closure of low earthen walls which surrounded it. 
Pincheira! Pincheira! exclaimed the guide to a num- 
ber of frightened laborers and domestics; and, with 
Don Juan, he dismounted and rushed into the sala, 
where the family were assembled at supper, seated at 
a round table in the centre of the apartment. An 
effeminate, languid Jookisg young man, bearing marks 
of premature oge, was at the head of the table, and 
by his side a lady of great beanty, about twenty-two 
years of age, on whom sorrow had prematurely made 
ravages. Opposite to them sat an elderly woman, and 
a man of decent exterior, who was apparently the 
Mayor of the Hacienda; while some Indian-looking 
servants were busily employed in removing and re- 
placing the dishes. The lady was bending a look of 
pity and sorrow mingled, on her unfortunate husband, 
as Don Juan and his guide entered, when ail arose to 
their feet. 

“What new misfortune, Santiago?’’ she exclaimed 
to the guide. 

“ Pincheira is within twu leagues !” 

Her face grew deadly pale ; and the elderly woman, 
who appeared to be her mother, swooned in affright. 

“Drive in the horses!” said Donna Manuela, whe 
was the first to recover her energy. 

Bat ere that could be done, a distant tramp was 
heard; and Don Juan exclaimed,“ Fly, lady, or we 
are lost.—Piucheira comes to seize you!” 

“ Never!” she replied, and drew from her bosom ® 
small dagger, which she kissed and then replaced. 

At a sign from ber, the Major-domo, who was 4 
powerful man, wok his patron in his arms, and the 
whole party, rushing through a back entrance, gained 
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an orchard, which communicated with the vineyard, 
a part of whose fence was quickly destroyed, and they 
entered a wood. Lond shouts and Indian yells rang 
upon their ears, and the screams of some of the cap- 
tured peasantry told that the work of death was going 
forward. 

« Lead the way deeper into the recesses of the wvod, 
Santiago!” exclaimed the lady; “ and make a circui- 
tous course to the village where the troops are.” 

They had advanced nearly a mile, when a bright 
light suddenly shootigggup in their rear, pierced even 
the obscurity of the s, and enabled them to ad- 
vance more rapidly. T'wo of the peasants joined them, 
and carried their imbecile patron between them. 
They at last emerged from the woods upon the hill 








A LUCID 


On! light is pleasant to the eye, 

And health comes rustling on the gale; 
Clouds are careering through the sky, 

Whose shadows mock them down the dale ; 
Nature as fresh and fragrant seems 
As I have met her in my dreams. 


For T have been a prisoner long 

In gloom and loneliness of mind ; 
Deaf to the melody of song, 

To every form of beauty blind ; 
Nor morning dew, nor evening balm, 
Might cool my cheek, my bosom calm. 


But now the blood, the blood returns, 
With rapturous pulses thro’ my veins ; 
My heart, new-born within me, burns, 
My limbs break lose, they cast their chains, 
Rekindled at the sun, my sight 
Tracks to a point the eagle’s flight. 


I long to climb those old gray rocks, 
Glide with yon river to the deep; 
Range the green hills with herds and flocks, 
Free as the roe-buck, run and leap; 
Then mount the lark’s victorious wing, 
And from the depths of ether sing. 


O Earth! in maiden innocence, 
Too early fled thy golden time; 

O Earth! Earth! Earth! for man’s offence, 
Doomd to dishonor in thy prime ; 

Of how much glory then bereft! 

Yet what a workd of bliss was left! 


The thorn, harsh emblem of the curse, 
Puts forth a paradise of flowers ; 
Labor, man's penishment, is nurse 
To haleyon joys at sunset hours : 
L2 
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side, within a few hundred yards of a village, when 
the tramp of horses again startled them—but it was a 
sign of safety; for they proved to be twenty soldiers, 
who were placed as an outpost, and they gave the 
information that five hundred more were advancing. 
The wanderers turned to look round, and Donna Ma- 
nuela sighed as she beheld her dwelling in flames, 
while her husband impatiently demanded instant re- 
moval with childish petnlance. 

In the village they were provided with horses, and 
Don Juan accompanied them to the city of Concepcion 

Pincheira was defeated by the troops, and beater 
back once more; but it was not long ere he again 
made head, and many wild tales are told of his ex- 
ploits. P. 









Plague, famine, earthquake, want, disease, 
Give birth to holiest charities. 


And Death himself, with all the woes 
That hasten, yet prolong, his stroke,— 
Death brings with every pang repose, 
With every sigh he-solves a yoke; 
Yea, his cold sweats and moaning strife 
Wring out the bitterness of life. 


Life, life, with all its burthens, dear! 
Friendship is sweet, Love sweeter still ; 
“Who would forego a smile, a tear, 
One generous hope, one chastening ill ? 
Home, kindred, country !—these are ties 
Might keep an angel from the skies. 


But these have angels never known, 
Unvex’d felicity their lot; 

Their sea of glass before the throne, 
Storm, lightning, shipwreck, visit not : 

Our tides, beneath the changing moon, 

Are svon appeased,—are troubled soon. 


Well, I will bear what all have borne, 
Live my few years, and fill my place ; 
O'er old and young affections mourn, 
Rent one by one from my embrace, 
Till suffering ends, and I have done 
With all delights beneath the sun. 


Whence came I ?—Memory cannot say ; 
What am I ?—Knowledge will not show; 
Bound whither ?—Ah! away, away, 
Far as eternity can go:— 
Thy love te win, thy wrath to flee, 
O God! Thyself mine helper be. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF 


IRELAND. 


WITH ANECDOTES OF SEVERAL LITERARY CHARACTERS. 


A WRITER, who appears to be well acquainted with 
the subject, observes, in a recent number of the Dub- 
lin University Magazine, that while every gentleman's 
house in England has its library, very few of the Irish 
gentry possess a dozen volumes. This fact—which 
may be partially referred to the indolent and heedless 
habits of the people—will explain, in a great degree, 
the reason why Ireland has never, at any period ef 
her history, maintained a periodical press of higher 
importanee than the newspapers of the day. The 
. Trish, emphatically, are not a reading people—all the 
world knows that they are not a thinking people— 
yet, strange as it may seem, they are unquestionably 
a literary people. They possess an extraordinary ap- 
titude for letters—touch the surface of things with 
amazing rapidity—are either indifferent to, or incapa- 
ble of amassing details, but exhibit a remarkable fa- 
eulty for catching at principles, which their eloquence, 
wit, and invention enable them to employ, if not to 
the best advantage, at all events with surprising fa- 
cility, tact, and adroitness. The education of good 
habits is wanted in Ireland to make the people turn 
these peculiar traits to account. The gentry are 
quite as reckless in their own way as the peasantry. 
The knowledge they acquire in the rapid examination 
of every novelty that comes within their reach, instead 


of being concentrated and dedicated to the production. 


of useful results, is wasted upon the air. There are 
men, says an Arabian proverb, who, instead of keep- 
ing their perfumes in cotton, allow them to evaporate 
in open bottles. An incapacity for the regular divi- 
sion and cultivation of time, and for the continuous 
pursuit of a settled object, render them at once vari- 
ous and capricious. And to this distraction of pur- 
suits, and not to the want of ability, must be traced 
the failure of every attempt that has hitherto been 
made to establish, with success, that species of publi- 
eation which is known in this country under the ge- 
neral name of Periodical Literature. 

The primary cause of this perpetual diversion of 
the public mind is, no doubt, to be found in the politi- 
eal circumstances of Ireland. Where there is an in- 
cessant warfare between religious sects and civil fac- 
tions, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to obtain 
a dispassionate and constant audience for those calm 
and abstract pleasures that are calculated to carry us 
out of the immediate business of life. In a country 
so much engrossed with daily feuds about passing af- 
fairs, it is not very likely that literature could take 
root; or that, if it did, it could long survive in so un- 
eongenial an atmosphere. But that is a view of the 
subject upon which we do not desire to enter here :— 
it is enough te indicate the influence which politics 
have exercised, without a single interval of relief, 
upon the destiny of Irish genius. With the exception 
of a few treatises upon seience, got up generally in 


; 





the immediate vicinity of the University, an occasional 
reprint of an old school-book, or an ardent pamphlet, 
theological or political, printed, published, and distri- 
buted at the author's expengg, we rarely hear of a 
new publication from one of the island to the 
other. Original works of fiction seldom appear, and 
when they do, it is almost invariably under the sanc- 
tion of some London house ; so that, in fact, they can- 
not be said to belong to the Irish press. Men of ta- 
lent, finding no encouragement at home, naturally re- 
pair to the most profitable market. A very large pro- 
portion of what is called English literature, is well 
known to be written by Irishmen. Some of the most 
striking papers in Blackwood are of Irish birth; and 
it is only necessary to mention the names of Dr. Ma- 
ginn, of the Rev. Mr. Mahony (Father Prout,) of 
Crofion Croker, Lover, Croly, &c., to show to what an 
extent the talent of Ireland is rendered available in 
our periodicals. Seven-eights of the reporters engaged 
upon the newspaper press of London are Irishmen. 
This is natural enough. The nature of the reporter's 
occupation, laborious as it is, appears to be admirably 
adapted for men of an imaginative and restless tem- 
perament. It employs them intensely for a short time, 
drawing out in haste all the points of skill they pos- 
sess, and exercising their superficial versatility in a 
way that is well suited to their diseursive habits. The 
rest, and by far the larger portion of their time, is open 
to the indulgence of idleness or pleasure; which is 
still more in conformity with their tastes, and in con- 
sideration of which they are not unwilling to com- 
pound for all that is irksome and toilsome in their du- 
ties. But we do not find them in any of the plodding 
professions, where unremitting attention is indispensa- 
ble, and where industry and judgment are requisite 
for the attainment of eminence. 

The country that produced an Usher, (one of the 
most learned men of any age,) a Swift,a Sterne, a 
Goldsmith, a Sheridan, a Flood, a Grattan, a Ponsonby, 
a Curran—has never been able to support a magazine’ 
A few magazines were attempted within the last fifly 
or sixty years ; but they exhausted the pockets of their 
projectors, and were speedily abandoned. We will 
glance at them for the purpose of showing the sort of 
materials of which those brief literary speculations 
were composed. 

The earliest of which we have been able to dis- 
cover any trace, is the “Gentleman's Magazine.” 
Such of our readers as may happen to have seen any 
of the old repositories, in which wonderful voyages, 
strange anecdotes about dogs and bears, curious facts 
in natural history, letters upon the powder tax, and 
“original peewy” are to be found; may form a tolera- 
bly correct notion of the contents of the “ Gentleman's 
Magazine.” It fairly represented the fie‘itious man- 
ners of the day, and was as vapid, maudlin, sentiment- 
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al, and jejune as could be desired. Its good-natured 
readers were delighted every month with little en- 
gravings of Lady T——, and my Lord S——, looking 
at each other through two circles, intended to give 
the effect of locket-frames, their eyes staring out 
straight forward without a ray of thought or emotion, 
their hair combed and pomatumed back, and their re- 
gular features exhibiting the most placid tone of in- 
anity. Underneath the ambiguous couple was printed 
some such mysterious announcement, as “The Deli- 
eate Intrigue,”—or more probably, “The Conscious 
Lovers!” Occasionally the plates were varied by 
the introduction of a new muslin pattern spread over 
a whole sheet, the interest of which was usually 
heightened by some anecdote about the fashion, or an 
account of the reception of a certain macaroni at 
court. The slender tales of love troubles were nu- 
merous, and it was customary to give them a sort of 
scandalous tendency, by suppressing under initials, the 
supposed names of the chief actors, in order that the 
eredulous and innocent public might be led to believe 
that the story was true, and that the editor had deli- 
cately concealed the personalities out of respect for 
the noble persons involved. Ali this, of course, only 
made people more curious, and, in proportion, increas- 
ed the patronage of this sly old periodical. Then 
there were deaths, births, and marriages out of num- 
ber; news of the fleet, in a couple of lines headed 
in huge capitals, that engrossed more space than 
the intelligence they introduced ; elaborate accounts 
of street accidents, printed in large type,—picking 
pockets being at that time considered one of the black 
arts; and singular discoveries in geology, mineralogy, 
and astronomy, which sciences were then and there 
esteemed to be almost above the reach of the human 
intellect. The “Gentleman's Magazine” passed away 
like a shadow—noiseless, and leaving no impression 
behind. How long it lived we know not; nordo we 
believe, unless by accident some copies may yet be 
found in the lumber rooms of family houses, that a 
single copy of the work is now in existence. 

The next magazine in order of time was a miscel- 
lany entitled « Walker’s Hibernian Magazine, or Com- 
pendium ef Entertaining Knowledge.” It is fifty years 
since this work flourished, and yet to this hour stray 
copies of it are to be met with in auction rooms, and 
in private houses; for, antiquated as it is in shape, in 
substance, and in style, the Irish people seem to re- 
gard it with a sort of lingering pleasure. It was pub- 
lished by the keeper of a lottery office, who, as ap- 
peare by the following appropriate doggerel verses, 
dispensed alike the gifts of Fortune and the beauties 
of Literature. These stanzas afford a fair exemplar 
of the poetry which formed part of the staple of the 
work — 


Not only Entertainment flows, 
In pleasing verse, instructive Prose, 
But Wealth, from Fortune’s store, 
Descends to those who seek them all, 
And for their friendly suecour call 
At Walker's lucky door. 





Tn vain shall Envy curl each snake, 
And raging Fury strive to break 
The union that is found, 
*T wixt sweet Amusement, and the charm 
That every generous Heart can warm 
In full Ten Thousand Pound! 


A string of these verses is stitched up with an ap- 
pendix to a volume of the magazine “for the year 
1787.” The reader will not fail to observe with what 
consummate ingenuity Walker contrived to make his 
two occupations assist each other; how the entertain- 
ment is blended with the wealth, and how the “sweet 
amusement,” which he takes it for granted the reader 
must derive from his magazine, is connected with the 
“ten thousand pound,” which is to be the certain 
prize of the purchaser of a ticket. In those days, pri- 
mitive as the people were, they seem to have had a 
very clear conception of the art of puffing; and it is 
doubtful whether in later and more refined times, so 
palpable a method of forcing a sale either of books or 
of lottery tickets, would have been attempted. 

An odd volume of Walker would be a treat to the 
lover of old magazines. It was filled with the usual 
varieties—crude suggestions in materia medica—cases 
of hydrophobia (at a time when they used to smother 
the patient between two feather Seds)—original anec- 
dotes,—essays, transcending Theophrastus, upon hu- 
man character,—prophecies, legends, epigrams, ana- 
grams, and acrostics. But the most remarkable, and, 
perhaps, the most valuable part of the work, consisted 
in occasioual criticisms on new works, with copious 
extracts, which furnish. on the whole, a tolerably sa- 
tisfactory view of the state of literature in Ireland at 
the close of the last century. The results are not 
very flattering, but they prove that at that time @ 
great number of books were published, and that there 
existed some encouragement, however slight, for the 
labors of authors. This fact, taken in connexion with 
the domestic politics of the period, is worth considera- 
tion. We find that previously to the general agita- 
tion consequent upon the American war, works of fic- 
tion were frequeutly published in Ireland, and sup- 
ported by a respectable reading population. With dis- 
cussion, however, came dissention ; and, after nearly a 
century of tacit acquiescence in forms which neither 
of them understood, the Catholic begen to think that 
he was cheated of his rights by violated treaties and 
unredeemed pledges; and the Protestant to assert an 
ascendency which rendered the positive advantages 
of his position at once invidious and insecure. The 
doctrines proclaimed by the Americans, were rapidly 
spread amongst the people; popular writers compared 
the situations of America and Ireland in relation to 
the mother country, drawing deductions favorable to 
the establishment of national independence; and the 
whole frame of society was soon convulsed by civil 
feuds. England, alarmed at the growing disaflection 
of the Irish, which was not wholly confined to the 
Catholics, but which was shared by some members of 
the Established Church, and by almest all the Presby- 
terians, consented to make concessions. The Free 
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Trade had been already procured by the indefatigable 
perseverance of Grattan, and the elective franchise 
was now bestowed upon the Catholic populatien. 

Walker's Miscellany was, for its day, a clever and 
spirited work. Its classification was not destitute of 
utility, and its subjects were various, exhibiting an 
amusing diversity of styles. Some of the writers 
emulated the well-poised, redundant, and antithetical 
pomp of Johnson, which was then the fashion; while 
others, struggling out of the mode, attempted new 
flights of the most fantastic description. The most 
curious trait in the magazine was the absence of a 
presiding mind and uniform manner. It was evidently 
working between two tides. It marks the period of 
a transition in the prevailing taste, without embody- 
ing the full spirit of the change. The poetical de- 
partment was, as it is in almost all magazines, the 
worst. The Sylvias, and Delias, and Chloes, exhi- 
bited their usual tinsel and morbid finery in its co- 
lumns, and with the exception of a few extracts from 
the ribald and sarcastic muse of Peter Pindar, import- 
ed fresh from London, the rhyming corner was tho- 
roughly unreadable. The most popular division of 
the magazine was dedicated to legendary tales and 
romances, which appear to have formed its chief stock 
in trade. These pieces describe themselves: the hor- 
rors of the Radcliffe school, the mysteries, the profuse 
euphuism of that delectable spring of wonders, were 
carnied in them to the last point of extravagance. One 
of the most memorable of the fictions which were first 
given to the world in the pages of Walker’s Magazine, 
was the Romance of the Pyrenees, which has since 
been published in four or five volumes. It was con- 
tinued for a series of years through the magazine, and 
actually prolonged its life beyond its natural term, in 
despite of a waning connexion, and many general 
causes of depression; until, at last, afier an existence 
ef twenty or thirty years, as fluctuating as the lottery 
itself, the readers of Walker's Miscellany suddenly 
found their shares turn up blanks! 

The demise of this pleasant old twaddler was fol- 
lowed by a magazine entitled the Anthologia Hiber- 
nica, which exhibited a hundred fold its claims to 
public patronage, and which lived only through two 
years. It was commenced in 1793, the year when 
some of the most oppressive parts of the Penal Code 
im reference to the Catholics were repealed. Pre- 
viously to that time, the office of the Roman Catholic 
priest was discharged under the terrors of the law; 
Catholics were oot allowed to hold property, nor to 
possess educational foundations. It was a period of 
considerable excitement, but the Anthologia was esta- 
blished with a pledge of neutrality, which, however, 
at such a season it was almost impossible to fulfil. 
Accordingly we find incidental traces of a political 
tendency, which, with an instinct natural, perhaps, to 
genius in want of patronage, ran throughout in favor 
of the government. 

The Anthologia was a work of ability, and would 
have reflected credit upon a more accomplished and 
advanced age. It administered, of course, to the taste 
of the day, against which it would have been vain to 
run counter, and surrendered a portion of its space to 





idle and frivolous matter; but it rescued many im. 
pertant antiquarian researches from oblivion, and drew 
into its pages nearly all the available ability within 
the reach of its influence. Some embellishments 
which it presented to the public at intervals, attest 
the advance that had then been made in the art of 
engraving in Ireland, since sadly fallen away; while 
its political pieces were selected, on the whole, with 
some care and judgment. One division of the work 
was dedicated to the solution of mathematical pro- 
blems. Such a feature in a magazine now-a-days 
would weigh it down like lead; but it must be re- 
membered that extraordinary advances have been 
made in that department of science since the time 
when the Anthologia flourished, and that people had 
not then such facilities of acquiring knowledge of that 
kind as we possess. The principal contributor of the 
mathematical conundrums, was a gentleman who 
always printed his name in full, Daniel O’ Reardon. 
He took the greatest delight in announcing himself to 
the public as the author of the mysterious papers filled 
with diagrams and profound calculations; and enlarged 
with commendable pride upon elaborate explanations 
of things, that to the vulgar were wondrous strange, 
but that every young gentleman ef fifteen years of age 
could have elucidated quite as clearly as Mr. Daniel 
O’Reardon. Poor O’Reardon used to consider himself 
the first mathematician in Europe. He liad a share 
in shortening the days of the Anthologia, which 
drooped under the weight of his solemn rodomontade. 
But his glory was not to be eclipsed by the death of 
the periedical through which he illuminated the 
world. He survived it many years, to the ineffable 
satisfaction of his numerous pupils. O'Reardon’s 
employment was that of preparing students in the 
“ mathematical line” to enter college. He generally 
had the good fortune to obtain pupils who had money 
to spend, who did not care how they spent it, and who 
had no desire whatever to learn any thing. This 
exactly suited O’Reardon: he was a bon-vivant of the 
first water—not gay, not witty, not even musical— 
but he could drink deeply, could listen conscientiously, 
enjoy any mischief that was going forward, provided 
he was allowed to get drunk, and he possessed the art 
of talking dlarney in perfection. His pupils —wild 
Irish roystering rogues—were enchanted with so lax 
a master of the mathemutics, and accordingly the 
evetiings were usyally appointed for giving lessons, 
when O’Reardon might drink as much as he liked, 
and his éléves might learn as little as they thought fit. 
Had they taken O’Reardon of a morning—when his 
head was cloudy, and bis humor dull—the whole bu- 
siness would have been a mere waste of time ; for, in 
fact, the bibulous O’Reardon knew nothing more of 
mathematics than its bare forms. To be sure it was 
waste of time as it was, but as the night advanced, 
O’Reardon could make the most of what he did know, 
talk thick and loud, expatiate grandiloquently upon 
single phrases, and confonnd the arch pupils so admi- 
rably, that they felt a sort of wicked pleasure in pay- 
ing him for getting up so much fun. When he once 
fell into a mood of talking, it was impossible to stop 
him; then it was that the inward vanity of the teacher 
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broke out; then it was that, with a rich Irish brogue 
which confiscated all the parts of speech with the 
most confusing rapidity, he was wont to assert that no 
man in the British dominions spoke such “ pure, ver- 
nacular English ;” and then, too, it was that he would 
propose to his scholars to teach them Latin, in addi- 
tion to the mathematics, premising that he knew all 
its depth as intimately as his mother tongue. This 
was O'Reardon’s favorite subject when he became 
very obtuse over his liquor: and on such occasions he 
was in the habit of illustrating his knowledge of Latin, 
by the following familiar quotation, which he gave 
with a rich flood of voice, and a sinister twinkle of 
the eye that cannot be made intelligible in descrip- 
tion: “ And Horace said to his mother, Do you drink 
punch?” “No, my son,” said she, “ nemo mortalium 
omnibus Horace caput!’ We give this literally as it 
was rendered by O’Reardon. Poor fellow! his end 
was like his life—he went out in the same state of 
mental oblivien in which it was his glory to live! 

But there were other cortributors to the Anthologia 
who have since acquired a wider fame than our 
thirsty mathematician. [t is worth recording, that the 
Anthologia Hibernica first introduced to the public 
two poets, one of whom at least will survive as long 
as our language is spoken or read. Those poets were 
Dermody and Moore. ‘The first verses that are known 
to have been published by Moore, appeared in the 
Anthologia, and are, no doubt, some of the earliest he 
ever wrote. As there is always attached to such re- 
liques a greater or lesser amount of curiosity, we will 
present the lines to our readers exactly as we find 
them in the pages of the Magazine, with the note, in- 
troduetory and deprecatory, to the editor. 


“TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTHOLOGIA HIBERNICA. 


“ Aungier street, Sept. 11, 1793. 

“ Sir,—If the following attempts of a youthful muse 
seem worthy of a place in your Magazine, by inserting 
them you will much oblige a constant reader. 

“Tu—m—s M RE.” 


TO ZELIA, 


ON HER CHARGING THE AUTHOR WITH WRITING 

TOO MUCH ON LOVE. 

"Tis true my muse to love inclines, 

And wreaths of Cypria’s myrile twines; 

Quits all aspiring, lofty views, 

And chants what Nature's gifts infuse ; 

Timid to try the * mountain’s height, 

Beneath she stays, retired from sight; 

Careless, culling amorous flowers, 

Or quaffing mirth in Bacchus’ bowers. 

When first she raised her simplest lays 

In Cupid’s never-ceasing praise, 

The god a faithful promise gave— 

That never should she feel love's strings, 

Never to burning passion be a slave, 

But feel the purer joy thy friendship brings. 


* Parnassus. 


foundation of his fame. 





The argument, it must be confessed, is not very 
satisfactory; but the tone of this little poem, and its 
epigrammatic termination, indicate the character of 
the writer’s genius, subsequently developed in more 
ambitious and brilliant displays. To this piece was 
added the following :— 


PASTORAL BALLAD. 
Ah, Celia! when wilt thou be kind? 
When pity my tears and complaint? 
To mercy, my fair! be inclined, 
For mercy belongs to the saint. 


Oh! dart not disdain from thine eye! 
Propitiously smile on my love! 

No more let me heave the sad sigh, 
But all cares from my bosom remove! 


My gardens are crowded with flowers, 
My vines are all loaded with grapes; 
Nature sports in my fountains and bowers, 

And assumes her most beautiful shapes. 


The shepherds admire my lays, 

When I pipe they all flock to my song ; 
They deck me with laurel and bays, 

And list to me all the day long. 


But their laurels and praises are vain, 
They’ve no joy or delight for me now, 
For Celia despises the strain, 
And that withers the wreath on my brow. 


Then, adieu! ye gay shepherds and maids! 
I'll hie to the ‘woods and the groves; 

There complain in the thicket’s dark shades, 
And chaunt the sad tale of my loves! 


That the young poet’s head, when he was writing 
this pastoral, was filled with Shenstone, whose very 
words, as well as rhythm, he echoes in this artificial 
strain, is apparent enough ; but poets are, in nine cases 
out of ten, the source from whence young poets first 
derive their inspiration. Moore was a boy when he 
wrote these verses; but in seven years afterwards he 
produced his translation of Anacreon, which was the 
The address which he gives 
in his note to the editor, will remind the reader of his 
well-known answer to the Prince Regent’s question, 
whether he belonged to a certain ancient family of 
his name, residing in Ireland. “No,” replied the 
poet, “ my father kept a grocer’s shop in Aungier 
street, Dublin!” That reply lost him the favor of 
the prince, and threw iim into an opposition that pro- 
duced those withering satires, in which his royal 
highness's name will be transmitted to all posterity. 

Dermody’s history is one of the most melancholy in 
the whole range of literary biography. He was rather 
in advance of Moore, and had he possessed as much 
respect for the dignity of the poetical character, he 
might have, perhaps successfully, contested with his 
contemporary the honor of being regarded as the bard 
of his country. But Dermody, suddenly noticed by 
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the great, and raised from poverty to high and flatter- 
ing associations, was unable to keep his dazzling posi- 
tion. His mind constantly reverted to the original 
meanness of his condition, Nature had made him a 
poet, but circumstances degraded him into a profligate 
of the lowest grade. His life was filled to overflow- 
ing with miseries of his own creation. As the story 
runs, his abilities were discovered by accident. One 
day, a gentleman, whose name hes escaped us, was 
turning over the leaves of an old volume at a book- 
stand in the vicinity of the Four Courts, in Dublin, 
when his attention was attracted by a squalid boy in 
the ragged dress of a peasant, standing close beside 
~ him, devouring in silent abstraction the contents of a 
mutilated Greek Homer. The circumstance naturally 
excited curiosity, and produced inquiries, which led 
to the diseovery that, with the powerful impetus of 
genius struggling against obstacles, the wretched- 
looking boy had abandoned his native village, desti- 
tute of friends and means, to seek books and mankind 
in the metropolis. Fortunately, the gentleman was 4 
patron of letters, and a man of influence: he under- 
took to advance the fortunes of the stranger, and 
through his means Dermody, whom the reader will 
have recognized in the ragged urchin, was introduced 
to the Countess of Moira, who continued to patronize 
him until he exhausted her patience by his irreclaim- 
able vices. At first, his professions of gratitude were 
boundless, and his numerous odes of devotion to the 
countess which appeared in the Anthologia, attested 
the enthusiasm of his feelings. But kindness was 


lavished upon him in vain. He wasted the gifts of' 
| happened to fall under his displeasure. His maga- 


his benefactress in the haunts of depravity. On one 
day caressed by the virtuous and the noble, he was to 
be found on the next in the dens of the licentious and 
the outcast. Many atterapts were made to redeem 
him, but without suecess. At length, he enlisted in a 
marching regiment, when his friends again interfered, 
and purchased him a commission: the restraints of a 
military life, however, did not suit him; he seld out, 
came to Londen, and published a volume of poems, 
but the fate of Chatterton awaited him. Pressed by 
the extremitv of want, he subsisted for some time upon 
the bounty of the charitable ; but their interest in him 
was soon wearied out. Homeless and in despair, 
with a volume of Hadibras in his pocket, he wandered 
into the village of Lewisham, where he took up his 
abode at a poor ale-house. As long as his host per- 
mitted him, he lived there; but the sympathy of the 
landlord did not last long, and poor Dermody was 
driven forth to die upon the highway. His spirit, un- 
broken by these accumulated misfortunes, still sus- 
tained him, and in a mood of morbid resignation, he 
possessed himself of an unclaimed and untenanted 
ruin on Sydennam Common, that afforded him one room 
dilapidated and roofless. Some passing stranger dis- 
cevered him in this forlorn situation, and communi- 
cated the fact to Sir J. B. Brugess, who was then, we 
believe, the President of the Literary Fund Soeiety. 
That gentleman immediately hastened to his relief, 
and when he entered the wretched apartment, he 
found Dermody seated on a stone which he had drag- 
ged into a corner for shelter, with his book in his 








hand, and ghastly famine in his eyes. To the first 
question that was pnt to him, he replied, holding up 
Hudibras, “ See, sir,1 am merry to the last!” He 
was speedily removed to a comfortable inn; but it 
was too late, his frame was wasted by long suffering, 


‘and death was close at hand. He expired in a few 


hours, and his remains were conveyed to the village 
church, where a marble slab, inseribed with a few of 
his own verses, points out the spot where he sleeps. 

The poems of Dermody are remarkable for an 
easicrn gorgeousness of imagination ; they are full ef 
exuberant feeling, rich images, and a profuse display 
of critical eccentricities. It is difficult to predicate 
from what he did, what he might have dene, had his 
taate been corrected by time and observation ; but he 
possessed, in a remarkable degree, some of the ele- 
ments of poetry—a fertile fancy, a rapid invention, 
and an extraordinary descriptive power, if not a deep 
sense of the qualities of beauty. 

We ought not, perhaps, to omit from this enumera- 
tion of Irish publications, a strange periodical libel 
that was printed in Dublin for many years, during the 
worst periods of insurrection, entitled “'The Irish 
Magazine.” It was edited, and written, by a Mr. 
Walter Cox, who endured in turn, as the reward of 
his daring violations of trath and decency, the popu- 
lar punishments of fine, inearceration, end _pillory. 
His monkey glee and truculent satire could not be 
restrained by the terrors of the law; and, in despite of 
repeated penalties and imprisonments, he continued to 
eteh coarse caricatures upon the authorities, and to 
pour forth vulgar ribaldry against men in power who 


zine, however, finally ceased; it was said that his 
silence was purchased by an annuity of 2001. on con- 
diton that he would leave the country. The worthy 
scribbler came to America, but not meeting with 
success, returned to his native eity, where, after o 
faint struggle to establish another two-penny lampoon, 
he died in obscurity. 

The magazines that remain to be noted, may be 
dismissed briefly. Of these the Examiner was most 
distinguished for the spirit with whieh it was con- 
ducted: but its career was short. Its projectors could 
not make head against the indifference of the public, 
and afier a few numbers, abandoned their ill-repaid 
labors. 

The Dublin Magazine was originated by some 
young stédents of Trinity College. It wanted solidity, 
and a general purpose; there was but little talent, and 
less skill displayed in its pages; and it was too evi- 
dently the work of inexperienced hands to exercise 
an influence over the reading world. It was memo- 
rable only as being the work through which the un- 
fortunate Bertridge Clarke was made known. That 
early genius centributed largely to this periodical. 
The wildness of his imagination was not more re- 
markable than the teeming fertility of his mind. He 
wrote verse with steam-engine velocity; verse, too, in 
which there was high promise of excellence which 
he did not live to achieve. His tragedy of Ramiro, 
produced with some success on the Dublin stage, af- 
forded a fair specimen of his powers and of his faults. 
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It was replete with fantastic images, thrown out in 
such rapid succession, that the spectator was lost as 
much in the mazes of the design as in wonder at the 
apparently inexhaustible resources of the writer. This 
was the besetting sin of Bertridge Clarke's poems. He 
mokes une of his characters, after receiving his death 
wound, deliver a long apostrophe to the beauties of 
natare, and expire in a cloud of metaphor. Clarke 
was to the full as passionate and luxurious in his 
habits (as far as circumstances permitted him) as in 
his poetry. He used to sleep during the summer 
months in an Indian hammock, and revel through 
half the night talking the most extravagant nonsense 
about the poets that could well be conceived. Dublin 
was too confineda sphere for a spirit so ardent, and 
he tried the more ambitious field of London, where 
he brought out a tragedy, not less wild than Ramiro, 
but which still promised that, when he had tamed the 
excesses Of his muse, he might accomplish something 
worthy of perpetuity. ‘To him the London public are 
indebted for that small scrap of play-bill criticism, 
called the Theatrical Observer, the plan of which was 
originated in Dublin, where it had an extraordinary 
sale, by a Mr. Johnstone. But, although it was'a no- 
velty that excited some interest on its first appearance, 
it did not repay the trouble of its production, and was 
given up. Some humble hanger-on of the theatres 





has since resumed the design, and the penny sheet 
still, we believe, continues to be issued. 

The last of the expired magazines was the Dublin 
Inquisitor—a quiet, pleasant miscellany, aiming chiefly 
to fill its hour with agreeable literature. It lived 
through one single year—its young conductors find- 
ing in other spheres a more ambitious employment for 
their pens. There was another attempted in Cork, 
called “ Bolster’s Magazine,” but it lasted only a few 
months. There was some literary talent displayed in 
its pages; but no skill. Its subjects were passé, and 
it wanted the necessary spirit of activity to carry it 
forward to success. 

We must not conelude without a reference to the 
Dublin University Magazine, the successor of those 
vanished periodicals, a work of great ability, which 
deservedly ranks amongst the first productions of its 
class of the present day. It would be unjust to the 
talent with which it is conducted, not to observe that 
it promises to redeem lreland from the charge of being 
either unable or unwilling to sustain her portion of 
the periodical literature of Europe. 

The Dublin Penny Journal is conducted with con- 
siderable tact, and several well-written articles are 
contained in its pages; but it is too confessedly an 
imitation of the London Penny Magazine to confer 
any credit on the literature of the country. 


THAT BURIED VOICE. 


BY MISS C. 


Tuat buried voice is with me still, 
Tho’ silent long ago, 

It whispers to me from the rill, 
Where sparkling waters flow ; 

It murmurs thro’ the silent woods, 
In many a gentle moan, 

And tells me, in my solitude, 
T am not all alone ; 

In many an echo sighing near, 

That buried voice comes on mine ear. 


That buried voice, when all is hush’d 
In soft repose around, 
Breathes thro’ some flow’r the winds have crush’d, 
Too early to the ground. 
I hear it, as the breezes wave 
The tall and slender grass, 
For o'er thy sad and lonely grave, 
Those summer breezes pass. 
And they have linger’d by thy mound, 
To bring me back jis buried sound. 





H. WATERMAN. 


That buried voice,—in lighted halls 
Where music weaves her spell, 
Breathes to me thro’ its dying falls, 
Like some sad heart's farewell. 
I hear it in the giddy throng, 
When youth and beauty meet, 
To carol some remember’d song 
Thy tones have made so sweet ; 
And in their soft and gentle strain, 
I hear that buried voice again. 


That buried voice—there’s not a breeze 
But wafis it to mine ear, 

There’s not a murmur thro’ the trees, 
But that soft tone I hear. 

It twines round me its blessed spell, 
To lead me where thou art, 

To follow where the angels dwell, 
This music of my heart ; 

To where my soul shall yet rejoice, 

In concert with that buried voice. 
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THE RAVEN’S RAVEL. 


The raven she croaked as she sat at her meal. —Sovrney. 
Croak, croak, croak !—ARIsTOPHANEs. 


In the midst of one of the most beautiful vales in 
the west of England stands a small country-town, 
called by popular consent or traditionary custom Gray- 
stone ; a corruption (se it has been surmised by some 
of the more learned antiquarians of the place) of its 
original, if not appropriate name of Gravestone. And 
here | may as well inform the topographical inquirer 
that no search, however diligent, will enable him to 
discern the town in question defined upon any map 
of England and Wales with which I am acquainted. 
He must, accordingly, take my word for it that such 
a town does exist; and must be constrained also to 
believe that the characters which I am now about to 
introduce to his notice, enjoy an actual individuality 
and existence apart from that “ many-coloured life,” 
which the vraisemblance of fiction is sometimes sup- 
posed to confer. 

Not far from the town-hall, contiguous likewise to 
the market-place, and the corner house of street, 
(this last particular must remain a secret,) lived, or 
rather was not yet dead, Mr. Simon Raven, the under- 
taker. Mr. Raven hail at one time superadded to the 
post-mortem branch the more lively avocations of 
auctioneer and appraiser; but whether he had met 
with smal! encouragement in these minor branches, 
or to speak figuratively, twigs of profession, or whether 
(which is more likely) his genius led him to prefer the 
former to the entire exclusion of the other two, I 
cannot satisfactorily determine ; ceriain, however, it 
is, that at the time of which I now treat, Mr. Raven 
was solely, and I may also add soully and bodily, an 
undertaker. 

It was Mrs. Raven’s delight, habited in a black 
velvet cloak (a pall in former days,) every morning to 
descend ber door-steps (two obliterated gravestones, a 
present from the sexton,) and to go forth with the 
humane intention of visiting the sick. She had ac- 
quired, by dint of incessant practice, a wonderful skill 
in the closing of eyes, and the folding together of 
shutters; and “ coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore” so distinetly to the vision of Mrs. Raven, that 
she would often bespeak the mutes, and hoist the 
funeral feathers, before the breath was out of her 
friends’ bodies. 

This worthy couple delighted (but their joy was of 
a grave and solemn character) in the existence of a 
daughter, Miss Niobe Raven. This young lady par- 
took largely of the mournful merits of her respected 
parents. Her reading was choice, and her accustomed 
resort was the church-porch. Here she would pore 
over the exhilatating pages of Drelincourt, Sherlock, 
Hervey, Mrs. Rowe, and Dr. Dodd ; and sometimes, to 
interpose a little ease, she would solace her soul with 
the lighter effusions of poetry. It need scarcely be 





added, that Dr. Young's “ Night Thoughts,” and 
Blair’s “ Grave,” obtained and secured her preference. 


« Passing well, 
She loved the passing bell:” 
~ 
and her favourite musics] performance was the Dead 
March in Saul. 

But one thing was calcuijated to encourage the 
growth of this melancholy disposition. Miss Niobe 
Raven, for a much greater length of time than she 
could have anticipated, had been floundering in the 
unpleasant slough of celibacy. She had long wished 
to obtain a settlement in the parish, or neighborhood, 
or indeed anywhere ; but it so happened no one came 
forward to win or to wear her. No one would stick 
this branch of cypress in his bosom. Young Mangel 
Wurzel the farmer, indeed, some years before, had 
bethought him that the churchyard was a field out of 
which Mr. Simon Raven had probably reaped more 
profitable crops than his father bad been enabled to 
do from his own acres; but, like a discreet shepherd, 
he had never ventured to go beyond sheep's-eyes in 
his attentions to Miss Niobe Raven. Midge, the mag- 
nanimous but minute barber, as he strutted from chin 
to chin, like a self-satisfied bantam, with a fine comb 
stuck upon his head, had sometimes lingered on his 
way to exchange compliments with her ; nay, he had 
once presented her with a silver-wire tooth-brush and 
a many-colored wash-ball; but from this time forth 
he never would speak word. Neither by sign, look, 
or gesture had he even hinted a wish to establish her 
as Mrs. Midge. Something, therefore, must be done, 
and Miss Niobe Raven had concocted a cunning plan. 
She had too long toiled to obtain a husband by fair 
means—she must now endeavor to catch one in her 
toils. Let us relate the sequel. 

Mr. Narcissus Nonsuch, the linendraper, lived ex- 
actly opposite the evil-boding abode of the Ravens. 
No vulgar swain was Mr. Narcissus Nonsuch. No 
person in town carried his head higher than he—and 
yet he was but a yard and a half high by his own 
measure, and some were base enough to say it wanted 
an inch. Neat toa fault, he had noother. When he 
stood at his door betimes, alternately rubbing his chin 
and his hands, one might have surmised that he was 
merely scenting the morning air; not so, he was saga- 
cious of his quarry from afar. The tyrant custom 
usually kept him indoors during the day; but there 
was one particular pane at the shop-window end of lis 
counter, through which he occasionally stole a glimpse 
at the on-goings of the neighbourhcod. Through this 
counter-pane (for so it must be called) he contrived to 
behold the world; being himself as securely hidden 
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as though he were shrouded by the blanket of the 


dark. From all the world, I say, was he effectually 
shrouded—except from one individual in it. Miss 
Niobe Raven had long cast her lyax, or rather links, 
regards upon him, for her glances were so many links, 
creating a strong chain of interest, which irresistibly 
drew her towards him; but.which, as yet, had not 
succeeded in drawing him towards her. That mourn- 
ful person had long mused over his many advantageous 
requisites, considered as a connubial votary; she with 
a sad earnestness contemplated lis desirable qualities; 
she desiderated his stock in trade, lease, and fixtures ; 
in a worc— 
’ 


“ Melancholy iwaited him for her own.” 


It was a fine evening. Dowlas, the corpulent ap- 
prentice, was preparing to shut up shop, and his mas- 
ter had retired into the back parlor, to relax his mind 
afier the laborious avocations of the day. At this 
moment he was engaged in amiable sport with a puppy 
of a pug-dog, which had been recently presented to 
him as a mark of friendship and esteem, and which 
strongly resembled a Bath brick, running about on 
four knife-handles. ‘Thus amiably and innocently 
employed, Mr. Nareissus Nonsuch was not precisely 
in @ situation to heed the first interruption of his assist- 
apt, who tendered him a letier, which had been just 
delivered into the shop; but the whitey-brown parcel 
of caninity eommencing a headlong assault upon the 
protruded leg of the apprentice, recalled his owner to 
the consciousness that there was another presence in 
the room. 

“ Any answer required, Dowlas?”’ 

“ None, sir. Mr. Stoat’s clerk left it on the counter, 
and I saw him afterwards call over the way—at 
Ravens.” 

“Oh! very well.” 

Left w himself, Nonsuch broke open the letter, with 
the air of one who is about to peruse the various 
items of a profitable order: instead of which he read 
as follows :— 


“Sir—I am instructed by my client, Mr. Simon 
Raven, to acquaint you, that unless you instantly fulfil 
your engagements with Miss Niobe Raven, proceed- 
ings will be commenced against you. 

“I remain your obedient servant, 
“Cayman Stoar.” 


It may be unnecessary to state that this epistle 
acted as an aperient upon the linen-draper’s mouth 
and eyes ; indeed, so marvellously were they extended 
by wonder, that his face for the time lost that signifi- 
cant sagacity of expression which some have been 
pleased to ascribe to it. His first impulse, however, 
when reason was partially restored to him, was to 
re-peruse the document which, in the first instance, 
had so strangely discomposed his equanimity ; and now 
he became tossed about in a sea of donbts and fears, 
out of which he emerged with a wet skin (for he was 
now perspiring copiously,) to wander in a mazy laby- 
rinth of conjecture. What could this letter mean !— 








what engagements had he ever contracted with Miss 
Niobe Raven? What proceedings were to be had 
against him in consequence of his non-fulfilment of this 
mysterious contract? Oh! it was a joke—a pleasant 
deceit practised upon him—a funny thing, contrived 
by that arch wag Raven, and that rum fellow Stoat. 
But soft!—Raven was anything but an arch wag, and 
not the least like a rum fellow was Stoat. Conscience 
came to his aid at this juneture; a powerful anxiliary 
at all times, bat particulariy efficient as an agent to 
smooth down the ruffled soul of Nonsuch at the pre- 
sent moment. “ Never!” and he arose with dignity; 
“ never in thought, word, or deed, have | trifled with 
the peace of Miss Raven; never have I gone about to 
blight the happiness of that young lady.” 

Nonsuch was soothed and somewhat affected by the 
speech he had just concluded ; and, taking his hat, he 
proceeded through the passage to the private door. 
“I will see Stoat, instantly, at all events,” said he, 
“and learn what this letter means.” 

The fresh air slightly cooled his feverish gills, as 
standing for a moment at the door, he sucked in a 
draught of the salubrious element; and now he went 
his way towards the residence of the attorney, with a 
studied and difficult steadiness, as of a conscious drank- 
ard, purposely avoiding a glance at the opposite win- 
dow, where he felt assured two evil eyes were em- 
ployed in taking his likeness in one minute upon their 
several retinas. It was, as I have said, a fine evening, 
and doubtless the genial influence of the air and sky 
contributed to calm his inward perturbation ; and by 
the time he had reached the field, which it was ne- 
cessary to cross ere he might arrive at Stoat’s door, a 
sentiment of tranquil peace was glowing in the bosom 
of Nonsuch. 

It was a pretty paddock, over the sward of which 
he was now hastening ; and yet at times he lingered — 
for the scene invited admiration. A few cows were 
picturesquely grouped in reclining attitudes, making, 
as it were, side faces as they ruminated ;—standing 
silently at right angles, the head of one resting over 
the neck of the other, were two horses, looking like 
one clothes-horse ; and by the side of the hedge, on 
which clean linen had been laid to bleach, a skittish 
foal played his pranks—like an emancipated washing- 
stool overjoyed at the conclusion of its laborious duties. 

“ Innocent beasts!” exclaimed Nonsuch, with emo- 
tion, “how happy ye appear!—and is there then no 
happiness forme? Oh! yes, yes—” and as he strode 
over the stile and sprang inte the road, another “ yes” 
was jerked from his bosom—*I will soon put this 
little matter to rights.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Sioat,” said the linen-draper, 
entering the private office of the attorney, whe appear- 
ed deeply engaged in letter-writing. “ What do you 
mean by this?” and he handed him the note ;—“ "twas 
an absurd joke—indeed it was. Ha! ha! you'll get no 
six-and-eight-pence for this, Stoat—no go, my old boy '” 

“ You may call it an absurd joke, Mr. Nonsach, if 
you please; but! am afraid you won't find it one,” 
said the lawyer solemnly; “ but 1 would much rather 
be referred to your legal adviser: we can settle the 
business much better between ourselves.” 
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“ What do you mean?” faltered Nonsuch. 

“We have the most ingontestible evidence,” re- 
sumed Stoat, “ the most conclusive evidence, that you 
have gone so far in your attentions to Miss Raven, as 
to be unable to recede without rendering ample com- 
pensation.” 

“What do you mean?” reiterated Narcissus. “What 
do you mean?” and he sunk into a chair; “oh! tell 
me—how is this? what is it? how can it be?” 

“ The damages are laid at five thousand pounds,” 
said the relentless lawyer; “ young men should be 
discreet, Mr. Nonsuch—but now | fear it is too late.” 

There was an awful sincerity in the tones of Stoat, 
that fell like conviction authenticated upon the ears 
of the linen=draper. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, with the vague vacancy of a 
lunatic ; “ very good! Five thousand pounds! ha! ha! 
but tell me——” 

“ You are not in a situation,” interrupted Stoat, “ to 
. listen to reason at the present moment. Who is your 
solicitor ?” 

“ Ferret-—Ferret—” said Nonsuch, waving his hand. 
“ Ferret of Street End.” 

“We will consult together,” cried Stoat, opening 
the door. “Good evening, Mr. Nonsuch.” 

“Good evening,” said the other, and he departed 
with a mechanical motion worthy of an automaton. 

A very different aspect did nature present to the 
linen-draper, as he sneaked over the paddock, which, 
but a few minutes ago, had called forth the finer 
feelings of his nature. The cows were evidently 
making grimaces in ridicule of his forlorn plight; the 
two horses stared at him intently, as though about to 
burst into horse-laughs ; and the fval, as he approached 
kicked up its long, straight hind-legs with an air of 
unfeeling contempt. 

“ That foal is a fool,” muttered Nonsuch, with bitter 
emphasis. “But, oh! what a conspiracy is now 
brought to maturity—let me, however, meet it like a 

Thus saying, he deviated into a kind of canter, and 
by these means soon brought himself to the door of 
Raven's house. 

“Are Mr. Raven, Mrs. Raven, and Miss Raven 
within?” demanded Nonsuch, with astonishing firm- 
ness of utterance. 

“ They are, Mc. Nonsuch,” said the servant ; “ will 
you walk in?” 

“I will,” cried Narcissus, and he sprang upon the 
mat; “ conduct me to them instantly.” 

The servant tapped at the parlor-door; and, pre- 
sently, a confused sound of voices broke upon the 
linen-draper’s ear. 

“ Bid Mr. Nonsuch to come in.” 

With a palpitating heart and a low bow did Non- 
such attend their summons. 

“Oh! sir,” said Mrs. Raven, with a distant air, “ we 
have been expecting you for some time.—But, Niobe, 
my child,” and she turned towards her daughter, 
“what isthe matter? I have to beg you will com- 
pose yourself.” 

Miss Niobe projected her hand deprecatingly to- 
wards her mother. ‘ 





“ No—no—I can never more be happy,” she sobbed 
as she buried her face in her pocket-handkerchief 
“Oh! it is too mach—too mueh indeed !” 

% Retire, my love, retire,” urged the mother, with 
the face of an affectiunate shark.—< You see, Mr. 
Nonsuch—” and she turned towards our hero, “ how 
tremblingly sensitive the poor girl is!—Take your 
shroud with you into the drawing-room—you can 
finish it there.” 

Nonsuch turned an oblique eye upon her as she 
retired. 

“ Horrible goule !” he muttered ; “ take your shroud 
into the drawing-room, and finish it there! Would 
she could betake herself in her shroud to the drawing. 
room of death, there to be finished—unholy cannibal!” 

“ We are making shrouds, Mr. Norsuch,” said Mrs. 
Raven, with a simper ; “ we have several funerals on 
hand, and business must be attended to, you know. 
will you excuse me for a few minutes? Mr. Raven 
will attend you directly.” 

“ Certainly—certainly,” exclaimed Nonsuch ; and 
as he watched the diligent needle of Mrs. Raven, ply- 
ing at the ghastly head-gear of the deceased unknown 
and heard the monotonous ticking of coffin-nails from 
the back shop, a superstitious horror pervaded his 
frame. But the entrance of Raven dissipated in some 
measure this unmanly weakness. 

“ Well, Mr. Nonsuch, you are come at last,” said 
Raven, with a cavernous croak ; “ but you look ill.” 

“TI am. ill-very ill,” cried Nonsuch ; “ my mind 
has been harassed by a letter I have received.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Raven, “you are very ill, are 
you?" and he gazed upon the other with a silent in- 
tensity of speculative expression, as though he were 
calculating how many square feet of oak, and how 
many gross of nails would be sufficient to furnish forth 
a genteel eternity packing-case for his victim ;—* you 
may well be ill, considering how you have treated our 
poor Niobe.” 

“Indeed he may,” sighed Mrs. Raven, crimping 
the border of the deadly night-cap she had then in 
hand. 

« How I have treated your poor Niobe!” cried Nar- 
cissus, starting up. ‘“ What the devil—I beg pardon 
—what the deuce do you mean !—I have paid her no 
attentions—don’t wish to do so—don’t like her—won't 
have her.” 

“Oh! you won’t—won't you ?” said Raven, approach. 
ing with a malignant grin—* but you shall have her 
—we will make you have her—you must have her.” 

«I'll be d——d if I do!” said Nonsuch, between his 
teeth, buttoning his breeches-pockets with the air of 
one who will not be over-reached. 

“ And I'll be d——d if you don’t!” retorted Raven, 
bearing away the now completed shroud towards the 
door. 
“Fie! fie! gentlemen,” interposed Mrs. Raven!— 
“Mr. Nonsuch, compose yourself-—Mr. Raven—Si- 
mon, my dear, be calm—for mercy’s sake, be calm.” 

“ What does it all mean?” cried Nonsuch. “ Raven, 
come back—explain, explain!” » 

“ The short and the long of it is,” said Raven, “ that 
you must marry my daughter, or let the Jaw take its 
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course—we have your own letters against you—sev- 
eral.” 

« Affectionate and tender letters,” interrupted Mrs. 
Raven. 

« Affectionate—tender letters!” and Nonsuch steg- 
gered towards the door; “letters!”—he repeated, 
while his eyes rolled about their sockets with melo- 
dramatic rapidity—vile counterfeits—base forgeries.— 
But Ferret shall see to this, depend upon it.” 

“J thought he’d say as much,” said Raven, address. 
ing his wife“ but let him prove it if he can.” 

“It is a vile world, Mr. Raven; and Mr. Narcissus 
Nonsuch is as bad as the rest,’ remarked the wife. 

“ Well, sir, we have nothing more to say to you,” 
resumed Raven, pointing to the door—* we have these 
letters against you—we have you in black and white 
—good evening.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Nonsueh, with affected stoi- 
cism; and, muttering some unintelligible announce- 
ment respecting Ferret, he retired from the house, 
carrying over the way a burden of anguish, such as 
the most brawny martyr must necessarily have totier- 
ed under. 

Once more within the silent secrecy of his litile 
back parlor, did Nonsuch con over the eventful pro- 
ceedings of this unfortunate evening. 

“To what have I been destined by a cruel and 
merciless fate!” he apostrophized—“ they say, the 
Ravens say, that they have got letters against me; they 
have taken out letters patent, as it were, for the pur- 
pose of making me their peculiar property—they have 
me in black and white—the Ravens say they have me 
in black and white—Ha! ha! a magpie between three 
ravens—a precious chance of coming off with good 
colors-—But, hilloah! who's there ?” 

The door opened, and a head made its appearance. 
“ Are you alone?” inquired its possessor, as the rest 
of his person made itself visible in the parlor. He 
was a short stout man, in a huge neckeloth and whis- 
kers, with large calves upon very short legs, and small 
feet, like flat-irons, stuck at the end of them. It was 
Captain Trigger. 

“Come to have a rubber at cribbage with you,” 
said he. “ But what's the matter !—you look ill.” 

Nonsuch gazed earnestly at his visiter. “No, no; 
I'm not ill,” he replied ; “ but there’s something here.” 
And he placed his finger upon the centre button of his 
Valencia waistcoat. 

“Take Brandreth’s pills,” cried the other, hand- 
ing down the cribbage-board from the mantel-piece ; 
“they'll set you to rights, | warrant you.” 

“Throw physic to the dogs!” said Nonsuch, waving 
his hand, and tossing fretfully in his chair. 

“To the dogs, eh?” rejoined Trigger.—* Bark is the 
thing for dogs—ha! ha!” and he laughed voeiferously. 

Nonsuch heaved forth a heavy sigh; ‘and, with 
much apparent deliberation, replaced the cards and 
cribbage pegs into the emall box, which, when open, 
also officiated as a board. 

“Can you be secret?” said he, advancing solemnly 
towards the captain; “for, oh! Trigger—can you be 
secret ?” 

“As dead men are; or the watchman who helps to 
* 





put them into the sack,” cried his friend. —* But go on 
—don't gasp in that unusual manner ; you look hide- 
ous—upon my soul you do—Let’s have some grog.” 

“ Mix for yourself; I know you like it cold,” said 
Nonsuch, with wofal emphasis; and, as the captain 
proceeded with his agreeable employment, and sucked 
in the congenial cordial, the linen-draper imparted the 
full nature and extent of his present woes. 

The captain took a pinch of snuff at the conclusion 
of this narrative, and pounced upon the spirit-bottle ; 
and, as he gazed long and earnestly at his friend, in 
like manner as long and as earnestly did his friend 
gaze upon him. 

“Tt is very strange!” at length remarked Trigger. 
“ Did you never love this young Raven, Nonsuch ?” 
“ Never!” 

“ Nor paid your addresses to her?” 

“ Never!” 

“ Nor addressed letters to her?” 

“ Never!” 

“ Nor to anybody else?” 

“ Nev —— ha! ha! ha!” and now suddenly start- 


ing up, 


“ Like moody Madness laughing wild 
Amid severest wo.” 


Nonsuch discharged an unintelligible ecstasy of mirth 
fearfully prolonged. 

“Oh! Trigger—you good fellow,” cried he, at 
length, capering towards his companion; “ you have 
hit it, my boy;—I have addressed letters to Penelope 
Pincroft, which r 

“They have got into their possession,” interrupted 
Trigger—* Sit down—where does Pincroft live?— 
I’m off to her house at once—d’ye think she’s at 
home ?”" 

“ She’s at her long home!” said Nonsuch, mourn- 
fully. “ She died six months ago.” 

“ Poor Pincroft!” ejaculated the captain. “That's 
unlucky; but stay—the letters were addressed to her 
of course ?” 

“No, they were not,” replied Nonsuch alarmed ‘ 
“they were conveyed through a servant, without any 
address, lest they should fall into the old lady’s hands.” 

“Oh Lord! oh Lord! that’s worse still,” said the 
captain, scratching his head; and a pause of some 
minutes ensued. 

Intense thoughts appeared to be travelling» hastily 
athwart the brow ef the captain, as leaning forward 
towards Nonsuch, he demanded :— 

“ Has old Raven feathered his nest?” 

“I believe so.—He has plenty of money.” 

“ Any settled on the daughter?” 

“Oh yes !—lots.—T wo thousand pounds.” 

“ Ha!” cried Trigger, significantly,“ then why don’t 
you marry her?” 

“I marry her,” cried Nonsuch, with emotion; “live 
in a family vault! No,no;I should soon be a job for 
my father-in-law, depend upon it. Why, they live 
upon the dead; they're jackals—hyenas—” 

“Not laughing hyenas, at all events,” cried the 
captain; “ but, Nonsuch, my boy, upon second thoughts 
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it will be the best thing you can do. You'll never be 
able to prove that these letters are not addressed to 
her; they'll get singing damages, and 1 don’t think 
that will be money well laid ont.” 

“I'll be laid out myself first,” exclaimed Nonsuch, 
in a rage; “I would shroud it with pleasure, rather 
than put up with that spotted spinster—that gawky 
giraffe—" 

“I say, Nonsuch, do you know,” said Trigger, after 
a pause, playing with eighteen-pence which he had 
got, all in sixpences, in his pocket, “ do you know that 
I am steeped in poverty to the very lips, into which 
a very unsatisfactory portion of provender finds its 
way; do you know that life is dear, and living not 
cheap; and do you know that money is important to 
me, and that | must have money?” 

“Captain!” expostulated Nonsuch, somewhat af- 
frighted— 

“ Listen to me,” interrupted the other; and now ia 
a voice of secrecy did the captain pour into the ear 
of his host a well-digested plan, which it is not expe- 
dient at present to diselose. 

Various were the emotions that seemed to agitate 
the linen-draper during Trigger’s recital. Hope, fear, 
doubt, expectation, uncertainty, rapture, coursed over 
his expressive countenance with inconceivable rapi- 
dity. 

“ I'll do, won’t it?” inquired the captain, with a 
knowing wink, as he concluded. 

“I think it will,” returned Nonsuch. 

“You'll go through with it, without fail, *pon ho- 
nor?” asked the other. 

“TI will.” 

The two friends here indulged themselves in a 
burst of exhilarating laughter, and shaking hands with 
enviable cordiality, separated for the night. 

With a very peculiar flourish did Nonsuch jerk the 
razor over his beard on the following morning; and 
with a more than usual attention was every appoint- 
ment of the outward man arranged and disposed. 
Leaving his shop to the management, pro tempore, of 
the corpulent apprentice, Nonsuch sallied forth with 
almost fairy lightness of footfall, bending his way to- 
wards the churchyard. He was not mistaken. Miss 
Niobe Raven was already there; she started, and 
turned blue, with a slight admix'ure of green, and 
prepared to flee, but Nonsuch detained her with his 
persuasive tongue. 

“ Am I then so odious, dear Miss Raven?” he mur- 
mured, and seizing her hand, he led her to a cunve- 
nient flat gravestone, under which reposed (perhaps) 
the remains of Wiggles the surveyor—* sit down one 
moment, I entreat, and let me confess all.” 

“ Your meaning is mysterious, sir,” said Miss Raven, 
inclining her ear towards him—* explain yourself.” 

“ Let me elucidate,” cried Nareissus;—*“ you love 
me, nay, deny it not—else why that excusable fiction 
concerning the letters—you blush! but, perhaps, there 
was no other method of loosening my tongue-tied diffi- 
dence. Why, however, did your respected parents— 
why did that worthy couple refer the matter to Stoat! 

—there | am destroyed.” 
« How so, Mr. Narcissus?’ demanded the lady. 


“Let not that cold word ‘ Mister’ be permitted in 
your discourse; call me Nonsuch—dear Nonsuch— 
have loved you long—let us elope.” 

“ Elope!” screamed Miss Niobe, opening and anon 
closing with sweet confusion her eyes, which, in the 
latter predicament, looked like two black gaiter button. 
holes—“ Oh !‘Mr. Nonsuch, fie! fie!” 

“ What would the world say,” cried Nonsuch, with 
animation, “ should [ be tamely Jed to the altar like q 
sheep to the slaughter? The neighborhood is, no 
donbt, already aware of the contemplated proceedings 
against me; Jet us mystify them—let us consult our 
own inclinations—let us tie the knot at once—let us 
proceed with the ceremony without any ceremony.” 

Miss Raven was balancing the matter upon the 
point of her mind, when Nonsuch destroyed the pra- 
dential equilibrium by a coup-de-main. 

“| have no time to wait,” he cried; “ the shop re. 
quires my presence.” She smiled with grim satisfac. 
tion— Your shop,” he added, tenderly taking her 
hand, which he pressed devoutly. A reciprecal pres- 
sure assured him. 

“Say that you consent,” he whispered. 

“1 do,” was the soft and complying response. 

“* Meet me, then,” cried Nonsuch, eagerly, “ at the 
end of Gaffer-lane, to-morrow morning, six o’clock; a 
license, and a licensed postchaise shall be ready for 
you. Here comes Gargle, the apothecary—Farewell!” 

Darting down the yew-tree walk, Nonsuch was out 
of sight in a moment. 

On the eve of that eventful diurnal period, the sun 
took a cold bath as usual (for he is very regular in his 
habits) and arose “ with shining morning face,” punc- 
tually at four o'clock on the following day. 

It was about half-past five when Mr. Narcissus Non- 
such was seen to emerge from a postchaise that drew 
up at the end of Gaffer-lane. With an anxious uncer- 
tainty, as he sniffed the morning breeze, did he look 
into vacancy for the object of his expectation ; and at 
length, his best wishes were realized. Miss Niobe 
Raven was approaching with hasty steps the scene of 
projected flight. 

“ Are you ready?” inquired the linen-draper. 

“ Perfectly,” was the tremulous rejoinder. 

“ Then let me hand you to the vehiele in waiting,” 
cried he, as in a style of his own, he handed her over 
the stile of Mullins, the grazier, and escorted her to 
the carriage. 

* “Will you allow me?” cried a voice from within 
that convenience-—a voice which, it was plain, did 
not belong to Nonsnch; and a hand was put forth at 
the same moment, which, it was equally evident was 
not his property. 

The repetition of that polite question, put, as it was, 
in politest accents, appeared in no slight degree to un- 
settle the serenity of Miss Niobe Raven ; but a some- 
what urmetropolitan thrust from behind, and the sud- 
den sliding of the steps under the vehicle, precluded 
farther parley, and the carriage drove off without such 
satisfactory explanation as, in common cases, might 
have been deemed respectably indispensable. 
Nonsuch lingered for some moments in the high 
road in a pleasing reverie, and a face disclosed itself 
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at the miniature window in the rear of the postchaise 
which appeared to be pleasing unto him; waiting. 
therefore, till the bobbing up and down of the postilion 
ceased to be discernible by the naked eye, he retraced 
his steps, and soon found himself at the door of Mr. 
Simon Raven, the undertaker. 

That dolorous individual and his exemplary sleep- 
ing partner were at this moment iu the pleasing pur- 
suance of their respective dreams—narcotic avocations 
which they usually enjoyed without molestation till 
eight o’clock ; but Nonsuch, bursting without ceremony 
into the chamber, caused them suddenly to erect them- 
selves in the bed; where they sat arranging their 
nighteaps with visages of extreme perplexity. 

“Are you not a precious pair?” cried Nonsuch, 
drawing aside the curtains at the foot of the couch, 
and revealing himself to their gradually extended 
gaze; “are you not a pretty pair?” and he projected 
his hand like an Athenian orator, “ to connive at these 
doings on the part of your daughter ?” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Nonsuch?” eried the 
parents conjunctively. 

“What do I mean?” ejaculated the other, poking 
his forefinger towards each, “ why, that Niobe has 
eloped with Captain Trigger.” 

“ Gracious goodness! God bless my soul !” and other 
outeries followed, as the two tumbled out of bed, and 
Nonsuch closed the bed-curtains, and retreated to the 
door. 
“Shall I order a hearse and four directly?” cried 
he, through the keyhole, “ we shall be able to over- 
take them at Gravelstone, doubtless. I know we shall 
catch them at the Spilsbury Arms.” 

“Will you step down,” said Raven, hurriedly, 
through the same medium, “ and see my horse put into 
the chaise-cart directly?” 

“I will;” and Nonsuch trotted down stairs with 
serene composure. 

It was a sorry animal whose energies were now 
about to be called into requisition. Guiltless of oats, 
it seemed ‘very little better acquainted with hay; and 
the state of the rack evinced the lamentable fact, that 
the forlorn steed had been fain, occasionally, to solace 
its digestive organs with timber. 

Afier a brace of shakes, however, on the part of the 
paralyzed palfrey, he suffered himself to be attached 
to the vehicle; and the two Ravens, having by this 
time adjusted their plumage, and followed by Nonsuch, 
took their seats in the chaise-cart, and were soon seen 
goading the debilitated brute towards the Spilsbury 
Arms. 

A clean-napkined waiter met them as they hurried 
into the passage. 

“ A lady and gentleman !" demanded Raven. 

“ A lady and gentleman!” urged his wife. 

“A lady and gentleman!” echoed the linen-draper. 

“You'll find them in No. 4,” said the waiter, point- 
ing with his finger; and as they rashed past, the wind 
of their garments lifted with undulating motion the 
clean napkin of the much marvelling retainer. 

A scene presented itself as the three made their 
way into the room, which may easily be conceived, 
and with no less facility described. Captain Trigger 
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had been fighting with hunger, and having called 
toast to his aid had now commenced the second round, 
while Miss Niobe Raven was enacting imitation wo 
on the sofa. At the sight of her family, however, the 
young lady shrieked hysterically, and rising snddenly 
tossed herself into the arms of the maternal branch. 

The old lady heaved a groan, but whether caused 
by corporeal or mental trouble, did not at the moment 
appear altogether evident. 

“ What is the meaning of all this?” cried Raven, 
advancing towards the table; “restore my daughter 
instantly; “ she is contracted to Mr. Nonsuch.” 

“No such thing!” returned the captain, coolly, de- 
capitating an egg: “she is mine—she must be mine. 
Call your good lady hither, and let me explain. Come 
hither, Mrs. Raven.” 

The old lady approached, and being politely handed 
to a seat by the captain, prepared herself for the state- 
ment, which, it was evident, by sundry clearings of 
the throat, he was now about to make. 

“ Do you see my injured friend yonder?” said he, 
pointing towards Nonsuch, who during the preceding 
arrangement had opened a conversation with Miss 
Niobe ; “and do you remember poor Penelope Pin- 
croft?” 

A ghastly derangement of the facial organs made 
itself manifest in Mr. and Mrs. Raven. 

“We have the most conclusive evidence to prove,” 
continued Trigger, “that the letters yon proposed 
bringing in evidence against my friend, were address- 
ed to that deceased person. Now, I'll tell you what 
we'll do. We will have—that is, J will have Miss 
Niobe—or we'll take five hundred pounds—or we'll 
indict you for a conspiracy.” 

“What do you mean?” stammered Mr. Simon 
Raven. 

“Oh dear me! only think of that!” faltered Mrs. 
Raven—and a pause ensued. 

“ He has loved you long and deeply,” urged Non- 
such, at the other end of the room; “ why, Lord bless 
you! he’s a military man, and only wants a little mo- 
ney to obtain a colonelcy. Brave as a badger, hang 
me if he isn't!” 

“ Well, what do you both say?” resumed Trigger; 
“I have loved your daughter long and deeply, as my 
friend observes, but my confounded modesty has pre- 
vented an earlier disclosure pf my sentiments.” 

“ Do you hear that?” insinuated Nonsueh. 

Miss Raven smiled throygh her tears. 

“We will consider about it,” cried Raven, more 
calmly; “ there's plenty of time, Captain.” 

“ You military men are so pressing,” observed Mrs. 
Raven. “Niobe, my love, walk this way. Do you 
object to Captain Trigger for a husband, my child?” 

“Dear me, mamma, what can I say?” said Miss 
Raven, and a glance towards the captain conveyed the 
rapturous remainder of the assent. 

“T see how it is,” said Trigger, in an under-tone to 
his friend. 

“Come, then, let us all have breakfast together,” 
exclaimed Nonsuch, in an ecstasy; “and if Miss Ra- 
ven will permit me, I shall be most happy to present 





her with a wedding-dress—white gauze, of the finest 
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manufacture, over white satin of equal richness: a} “Let it be black, if you please,” simpered Miss 

very stout article, I assure you.” Niobe ; “I would much rather, as mamma says, haye 
“I would much rather it should be black satin,” | it black.” 

observed Mrs. Raven. “Black be it then,” cried Nonsuch ; “ and now let 
“ Black, of course,” said Raven, decisively. us sit down to breakfast.” 


FANCY’S GOLDEN DREAMsS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


©! wilt thou faithless take thy flight, 
And, with thy joys and sorrows, leave me? 
Depart with Fancy’s radiant light, 
Deaf to my prayers, of all bereave me? 
Bright Morn of Life, with flowers bestrewn ! 
Can nought arrest thy rapid motion? 
In vain ! thy waves are rushing down 
Into Eternity’s dark ocean. 


Quenched are the cloudless suns that shone 
With splendor on my youthful course, 
Those rapturous thoughts for ever flown 
That swelled my heart with maddening force ; 
Fled, too, the sweet enchanting faith 
In beings formed by Fancy’s spell ; 
To dull Reality’s cold breath 
A prey their heavenly beauty fell. 


As erst Pygmalion prayed and glowed 
The marble clasped in his embrace, 
Till warmth and feeling gushing flowed 

Into the statue’s icy face— 
So round fair Nature, filled with love, 
My youthful arms I fondly wreathed, 
Till in my breast she ’gan to move, 
And on my heart responsive breathed. 


In passion’s flame, that brightly burned, 
She, kindling into speech, took part, 
My fervent kiss of love returned, 
And heard the music of my heart. 
Then lived for me, the rose, the tree— 
To me the silver fountain sang ; 
And senseless things, in sympathy, 
Even of my life an echo rang. 


How did my teeming heart, too vast 
For its small cell, impatient bound 
To tread life’s scenes with eager haste, 
In word and deed, in form and sound! 
How great this world had Fancy moulded, 
While in the bud it lay unseen! 
How little proved it when unfolded !— 
This little, oh, how poor and mean! 
The youth’s eye lit with daring gleam, 
How sped he on in life’s career! 
Beguiled by hope’s illusive beam, 
A stranger yet to care and fear. 


’ 





High as the blue heaven’s palest star 
He soared in visionary schemes— 

Nought was too high, and nought too far, 
For his wing’d fancy’s golden dreams. 


How boldly did he build on air! 

What could resist his prospering hand ! 
How danced around life’s chariot fair, 

In proud array, the etherial band! 
Fortune, with diadem of gold— 

Love, whose delights no sorrow mars— 
Truth, with her sun-bright robe unrolled— 

And Glory, with her crown of stars. 


But, ere the middle ef the way, 
Alas! he lost the escort bright ; 
They turned their faithless steps away, 
And in succession took to flight. 
Away swift-footed Fortune flew, 
The thirst for knowledge found no spring ; 
And Doubt o’er Truth’s effulgence threw 
A dark cloud from his sable wing. 


I saw the sacred wreathes of Fame 

Round worthless brows profanely twined! 
Too soon young Love’s expiring flame, 

{n dreary darkness left the mind. 
Lonelier and lonelier still it grew, 

Upon life’s bleak and rugged waste: 
On the dark path Hope scarcely threw 

A glimmering ray to cheer my breast. 


Of all the gay attendant throng, 
Who tarried fondly by my side ? 
Who still consoles with angel tongue, 
And will till death with me abide? 
Friendship, ‘tis thou! whose hand prepares 
A healing balm for every wound, 
And kindly life's sad burden shares— 
Thou, whom I early sought and found! 


And thou! her mate in willing band, 
When calms the soul her siren voice, 
Stern Industry's unwearied hand, 
Which slowly forms, yet ne'er destroys : 
Which, to creation’s work sublime 
Atom on atom only bears, 
Yet from the mighty debt of time 
Strikes away minutes, hours, and years. 
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THE DEATH OF 


burning plains of India, it was my fortune to encounter 
an adventure that deserves recording. We were hasten- 
ing to the shelter of a few dwarf shrubs that crowned 
the brows of some gentle acclivities, and promised an 
agreeable refuge from the vertical rays of the burning 
sun. The spot which was presently disclosed to 
our view, I never can forget: it seemed. peculiarly 
adapted for the bloody tragedy which had been there 
enacted. A beautiful valley was enclosed by the 
hills, to which, from the side we approached it, there 
appeared to be only two modes of entrance, formed 
by the dry beds of two shallow rivulets. On entering 
one of these, the first object that struck us, before 
emerging from the gorge in the valley, was the half- 
devoured body of a sipahee, who had evidently been 
placed there as a sentry: a jackall was busily em- 
ployed in eating him, ard preventing the vultures, 
three or four of which hopped around, from sharing 
his repast. At the sight of us he fled immediately, 
and we then came full on the most appalling prospect 
1 ever beheld ; our horses, snuffling and snorting, could 
scarcely be urged forward. Amidst a considerable 
number of tents, many of which were half-burnt, lay 
the gnawed and mutilated corpses of more than a hun- 
dred men: a troop of jackals and wolves, and one 
immense tigress, with cubs, were feasting on the vast 
banquet; while the sky above seemed actually alive 
with vultures, waiting till the others were gorged, for 
their time to come. We halted and fired a volley, 
which had the desired effect of scaring the beasts 
away; and the field was left clear to us and the vul- 
tures, which nothing can drive away from a human 
body. We then dismounted, and picketed our horses, 
in order to examine the place more minutely. It had 
apparently been a night attack, and complete surprise ; 
the sentries had fallen at their posts, and their mus- 
kets were still loaded, with the exception of that be- 
longing to the man whose body we had first seen ; 
and it was but too evident that the picket had been 
slain asleep, or immediately on awaking, for they ap- 
peared to have regularly retited to rest, to which 
criminal breach of discipline this unfortunate affair 
was doubtless to be ascribed. From the numerous 
carts, used only by Government for that purpose, we 
concluded it had been a party escorting treasure, and 
from their number, it had probably proved a valuable 
booty for Hussein Khan, to whom we, of course, attri- 
buted the business. The officers, of which there had 
been three, were slain in different parts of their re- 
spective tents, in the act of huddling on their clothes ; 
they had all made a desperate resistance, as was evi- 
dent from the bodies of the robbers lying near them, 
who appeared to have fallen by their hands; not 
above a dozen, however, of the attacking party were 
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HUSSEIN KHAN, 


found. The bodies of some of these presented an 
awful spectacle, for the slow match used for their 
matchlocks, and coiled round their bodies, had ignited, 
and communicating with their cotton-wadded garments, 
they were half-roasted. The only living animal of 
the whidle unfortunate party was a small terrier, 
which was lying near the body of one of the officers, 
probably its master; he occasionally howled in a pi- 
teous manner, and we found it difficult to induce him 
to quit the corpse, even after we had lain it in the 
earth, a service we performed for the mangled hodies 
of the officers, with such maimed rites as the occasion 
only allowed. 

A messenger having been dispatched to the head- 
quarters of the regiment to which this unfortunate 
detachment belonged, giving an account of the melan- 
choly sight we had witnessed, our horses’ heads were 
turned homewards. We had not, however, proceeded 
far, when one of our scouts met us, with the intelli- 
gence that Hussein Khan, after his last bold enterprise, 
fearing an immediate and hot pursuit from a stronger 
force than he was willing or able to encounter, had 
dispersed his band, and he himself was about to seek 
refuge in some of the strong fastnesses in the neigh- 
bouring hills; the scout at the same time intimated 
that some goatherds had seen a Rohillar suwar, com- 
pletely armed, dressed in white, and wearing a red 
turban, about two miles from the spot where we then 
were.—Although by no means certain that this suwar 
was the man we were in pursuit of, yet, determined 
not to throw a chance away, we immediately started 
off at a good pace in the direction pointed out to us. 
After riding fast for about an hour on a most extensive 
sandy plain, intersected by the deep and wide ravines 
and beds of small rivers, always so numerous on the 
plains of India, Shaw, who possessed peculiarly keen 
sight, pointed out to me a speck on the verge of the 
horizon, which he asserted was a horseman. Our 
horses, now somewhat jaded, were, nevertheless, forced 
to their utmost speed ; the pace soon began to tell, and 
the inferior animals gradually “tailed off” After 
about ten minutes’ hard racing, Shaw, who was 
mounted on a remarkably fine English thoroughbred 
horse, Mehtur Ali and myself, on Arabs, found our- 
selves alone; but the speck we had first seen was 
more distinct, for it had now beyond a doubt assumed 
the appearance of the notorious Hussein. He was 
evidently urging his drooping horse to a speed he was 
unequal to sustain, and we could perceive him turn 
his head anxiously round, as he prepared his spear and 
matchlock for the encounter. When only a few hun- 
dred yards from the object of our pursuit, a tremen- 
dous yawning ravine presented itself: we all three at 
this sight hesitated a’ moment, but a moment only, for, 
having merely given our panting horses time to reco- 
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ver their wind, we charged the leap abreast. Shaw 
alone, with his usual fortune, got well over ; the horse 
Mehtur Ali rode, having on a standing martingale, 
was unable to rise to his leap, and refused it altoge- 
ther; mine came with his chest against the far side, 
broke his spine, and rolled over with mé to the bot- 
tom. When I had extricated myself, which I did with 
extreme difficulty, having sprained my ankle, I dis- 
covered Shaw rapidly gaining on Hussein, and Meh- 
tur Ali riding up and down the side of the ravine, 
endeavoring to find a place where he could cross 
over to the assistance of his master. In vain did | 
desire him to dismount, leave his horse, and ge with 
his utmost speed on foot: nothing parts an’ eastern 
soldier and his horse but death. In the mean time, it 
became evident that a fearful combat must shortly 
ensue, of which I felt very doubtful of the issue; it was, 
however, impossible for me to attempt to render any 
assisiance, for one of the combatants must be victorious, 
before 1, lame as I was, could reach them. Hussein 
had his matchlock, spear, shield, and tulwa, whilst 
Shaw had nothing to oppose to these arms but his 
sabre and pistols, with‘which weapons he was, how- 
ever, a proficient of no contemptible abilities. When 
his antagonist was about fifty yards from him, Hussein 
turned, and, taking a cool aim, fired his matchlock. I 
observed the horse Shaw rode check his pace, but 
neither fell. Hussein having relinquished his match- 
lock, commenced the wheeling career, of which Ori- 
entals are so fond, for singie combat, afraid to charge 
with his spear, as he was aware that, advancing in a 
straight line, would inevitably make him a victim to 
the unerring aim of his opponent. On the other hand 
Shaw, throwing his horse on its haunches, and having 
him well in hand, drew a pistol from his holster, and 





prepared to take advantage of the first opportunity 
offered him. Afier Hussein had made a few rapid 
cireles, he poised his long spear, with the evident in. 
tention of darting it at his adversary, who, seeing there 
was no time to be lost, fired his pistol, and horse and 
rider came to the ground; but, as he was in the act of 
cocking his second pistol, his own horse staggered and 
fell dead. He had been wounded by the matchlock shot, 
bat, as if aware how much depended on his continued 
exertions, the noble animal had sustained his sinking 
energies till nature failed. Shaw’s second pistol went 
off as he fell with his horse ; but, instantly recovering 
himself, he perceived that his adversary was still en- 
tangled with his wounded steed. Drawing his sword, 
he advanced to give him the coup-de-grace ; but ere 
he could reach him, the freebooter was on his legs, 
and ready to receive him sword in hand. Winding a 
shawl round his left arm, (for he was, as usual, attired 
in Eastern costume,) Shaw prepared to engage his 
desperate enemy. Both were expert and active swords. 
men, but the advantage of length was much in favor 
of Shaw, whose stature was almost gigantic. Afier 
several cuts given and received without any great 
effect, he had recourse to a common trick of the wea- 
pon, which, with natives, who always fight at the legs, 
is often successful ; he advanced his right leg conside- 
rably beyond what would be the regular balance dis- 
tance, even for him. Hussein took the bait, raised 
the shield to his head, and made a desperate cut; but 
he had net calculated upon the very disproportionate 
length of his opponent, who quickly drew back the 
advanced limb, avoiding the sweep of the weapon, 
made a feint cut at the head, and the next moment 
buried his sword to the hilt in the Joins of the unfor- 
tunate Hussein Khan. : 
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MUSIC. 


“Il cantar, che nel’ animosi sente.” 


Nay, tell me not of lordly halls! 
My minstrels are the trees, 

The moss and the rock are my tapestried walls, 
Earth’s sounds my symphonies. 


There's music sweeter to my soul 
In the weed by the wild wind fanned— 
In the heave of the surge, than ever stole 
From mortal minstrel's hand. 


There’s mighty music in the roar 
Of the oaks on the mountain side, 
When the whirlwind bursts on their foreheads hoar, 
And the lightning’s flash blue and wide. 
There's mighty music in the swell 
Of winter's miduight wave— 
When all above is the thunder peal— 
And all below is the grave. 
There's music in the city’s ham, 
Heard in the noontide glare, 
When its thousand mingling voices come 
On the breast of the sultry air. 
There’s music in the mournful swing 


: « 


And think of the spirit on the wing, 
Released by its solemn knell. 
There's music in the forest stream, 
As it plays through the deep ravine, 
Where never Summer's breath or beam, 
Has pierced its woodland screen, 


There’s music in the thund’ring sweep 
Of the mountain waterfall, 

As its torrents struggle, and foam, and leap, 
From the brow of its marble wall. 


There's music in the dawning morn, 
Ere the lark his pinion dries— 

"Tis the rush of the breeze thro’ the dewy corn— 
Thro’ the garden's perfumed dyes. 

There’s music on the twilight cloud 
As the clanging wild swans spring, 

As homewards the screaming wild fowl] crowd, 
Like squadrons on the wing. 

There’s music in the depth of night, 
When the world is still and dim, 

And the stare flame out in their.pomp of light, 
Like thrones of the cherubim! H. 
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LESSON 


XIX. 


the other, diamond into charcoal. 


into diamond of the purest water. His unlucky 
companion imagines that he has selected a brilliant 
diamond, but, when exposed to trial, it turns out to be 
nothing but charcoal—and the unfortunate experi- 
mentalist either dirties his hands or burns his fingers. 
Be cautious, therefore, how you meddle before your 
judgment is somewhat matured; early marriages, on the 
male side, are generally unfortunate. Itis.a dreadful 
thing, after a few years wedlock, to fancy that you 
have discovered another lady with whom you could 
have lived more happily, aud whom you could, and 
perhaps do, love more intensely than the object of 
yeut boyish solicitude—such instances are painfully 
frequent even among men of regulated life. There 
ought te be at least from ten to fifieen years differ- 
ence in the ages of the husband and the wife—there- 
fore, you can easily aveid the hallucinations of child- 
ish love, and yet marry a young wife. Enter not the 
temple of the saffron-robed god within ten years of 
your teens—nor delay many almanacs beyond that 
ime, lest you fare as the man did who went into the 
wood to cut a stick. He found many that would have 
suited him well, at the very entrance of the wood ; 
and as he progressed on, was confused at the great 
variety of straight, tall, and handsome sticks that met 
his eye. Observing such a plentiful choice, he deter- 
nined to select at leisure, and with a curious search ; 
#, on he went, expecting still a better than the last, 
till he arrived at the end of the wood, and there he 
found none but crooked and jll looking sticks, and no 
great variety of them. 

XX. Never indulge in that too general but beast- 
ly habit of licking your cigar all over, previous to ig- 
nition. If the eigar is well relled, licking is not re- 
quired—if broken, all the slaver in the world will not 
mend it; bat, on the contrary, be very likely to make 
i burn in an uneven manner—to render one side 
more susceptible to the advances of its natural enemy, 
moisture, and cause one part to be flaming like a 
torch, while the other is hard and crackled like the 
shel! of a roasted chesnut—to give it all the rankness 
of a new cigar, and make it burn with a black un- 
seemly ash. How can you judge of the delicacy of 


Dans les petites boi 
THE THIRD. 


Marnimony has been jikened, by one of the 
ancient philosophers, to a feast, where the grace is 
often better than the dinner—this remark will hold 
good, so long as both sexes consider it of more impor- 
tance to catch their prey than to render it worth keep- 
ing after all the trouble expended in the attainment. 
The enéa of marriage frequently resemble twe very im- 
portant results in chemistry, by which, in one instance, 
charcoal (carben) is converted into diamond, and, in 
One man takes up 
a piece of charcoal, and by a skilful process, turns it 


tes les bons onguens. 





you have sucked out half the virtue of the outside 
leaf, filling your mouth with tobacco water, and im- 
buing your taste with the very worst qualities of the 
weed? While sucking the tip, the preponderating po- 
tency of the smoke prevents the acrid taste of the leaf 
from being observed. Why should we object to new 
or damp cigars, if we lip-lap and slobber our saliva 
over an old and dryone? A wet day will have a de- 
trimental effect upon all cigars; what, then, must be 
the result of this tongue moistening ? 

Mrs. Woodville, of the Havana, who has long been 
considered the fabricator of the finest article, remarks, 
in her circular to the merchants who deal with her, 
“It should be observed, that no cigars are fit for use, 
at least six months after a voyage ; and very frequent- 
ly, even then, they should not be smoked, if there has 
been much previous damp weather ; as it is a general 
rule, that as long as cigars are not perfectly dry, they 
are unfit for smoking.” If all this is not sufficiently 
convincing why the licking of cigars should be dis- 
continued, allow me to acquaint you that the negroes 
whe roll them, insert every cigar between their lips, 
lick it all over to bind the wrapping leaf by the gluten 
of their saliva, and form the twist of the tip by a turn 
between their teeth. 

XXI. Keep your temper in controversy or quarrel. 
As your antagonist warms, do you cool down, and the 
victory is yours. The cold hammer fashions the ted 
hot iron into any shape he wills. 

XXII. Do not be ambitious to be thought a first- 
rate carver. Strangers may imagine that you have 
been professionally employed, and owe your profici- 
ency to continnous practice. If a gentleman can 
slip off the sides of a canvass-back, dismember a 
pair of chickens, or relieve a lady of the partridges 
at a petite souper,he can do all that a gentleman 
should be expected to do. We are not annoyed 

in well-informed society, by being expected to hack 
huge turkeys’ limbs, or rend asunder the joints of 
geese—or slice eternally some endless beef or well- 
reputed ham, with the consequent splashings of grease 
and gravies. The edibles come to table in helpable 
order, and require not a display of butcher's skill be- 
fore the plates can be plenished. There is a story 
told of a man who was impotently endeavoring to 
part the bones of a goose, and, missing his point, 
jerked the unctuous lump into the lap of a lady oppo- 
site. Without apologising for his gauche conduct, or 
the destruction of her silk dress, he coolly said, “ Ma- 
dam, when you have done with that goose, I’ll thank 
you for it.” Now, this is just the ridiculous and bru- 
tal speech that I should have expected from any body 
ignorant enough to attempt carving a goose at a din- 
ner table. If the lady of the mansion, in the simpli 








the smoke of your soddened and abused cigar, when 
is 


city of her soul, had undertaken such an old-fashioned- 
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Queen-Elizabeth, Michaelmas-day operation, it is the 
duty of the next gentleman to relieve her, certain- 
ly,—but let him order the waiter to take it tea side 
table and carve it in quiet and in comfort. No man 
has a right to require any thing of a brother diner that 
will cause him to rise from his chair. When I see 
ladies and gentlemen laboring with moist brows and 
anxious faces over some terrific dish, to the destruc 
tien of their own enjoyment, and the promulgation of 
dismay in the minds of all around, while some half 
dozen grinning waiters are idly looking on, { can 
scarcely help addressing the host in the words of the 
Chinese Mandarin, who was invited by Lord Macart- 
ney to a ball, and after watching the evolutions of the 
dancers during a sultry evening, stepped quietly up 
to the Ambassador, and said, “‘ Why de you not suffer 
your servants to do all this for you?” 

XXIII. A male flirt is a more disgusting character 
than a she coquette. The he animal isa thing against 
nature, and deserves unmixed contempt. A. young 
and pretty girl is generally flattered into, coquetry; 
and we have no right to grumble at the practice of. 
the sin we have ourselves conveyed. There is some- 
thing delightful too in the airs of a young sunny 
thing, flirting with and domineering over the hearis 
and habits of some half-dozen six-footed, whisker-faced 
fellows——that is, when the coquetry is the natural 
result of good spirits, and the joyousness of a young, 
uncontaminated mind, not the trick of a practised jilt—. 
but the male flirt, who devotes. his attention to win- 
ning the maiden affections of a fond confiding girl, 
and, when her friends interfere, professes, with appa- 
rent surprise, that he meant nothing serious, leaving 
her to the agony of unrequited love—deserves to be 
turned loose amid a jury of disappointed spinsters. I 
kngw several handsome and accomplished young 
men, who hang over the temporary objects of their 
vampyre love with apparent sincerity ef devotion, 
and after preying on their hearts, walk off uncon- 
cernedly to some other beauty of the hour, viewing 
the whole affair as a little innocent flirtation—al- 
though the fair one’s blighted cheek and languid eye 
too plainly show the force of withering slight. I hate 
them all; and, like a true lover, would dare them to 
the death. I heard a good-looking fellow, a '=ies’ 
man, declare that he ha! tendered hisattentions to no 
Jess than five young ladies at a watering place, and he 
had consecatively blarneyed them all into the belief 
that he was devotedly in love—“ and doubtless,” said 
he, “the poor, dear creatures all look forward to be 
the chosen she with whom I must enter the happy 
state, but they are all d y mistaken.’ I have 
despised the fellow ever since. 

XXIV. Beware of large lobsters. They are coarse, 
strong.and indigestible, particularly those with incrus- 
tations or lumps.upon the shell, which arise from ex- 
cess of age. The male lobster has a narrower tail 
than the hen, aad is preferable for the table; pick out 
a few, about six inches long; put them into a quart 
of boiling water, mixed with half a pint of Madeira ; 
let them bubble for half an heur; mix them with a 
good white celery salad, and you will learn what a 
Jobster really ir. 





XXV. When riding on horseback in company with 
a lady, eschew the cockney habit of placing your ani- 
mal upon the off or right hand side of your compa- 
nion’s horse. It is the prevalent custom, I admit , 
but it is very wrong. Let us argue the positions—if 
you ride, as usual, with the lady on your left hand, 
the dear creature, if she wishes to speak to or look at 
you, must twist her poor little body into a painful 
posture, er screw her lovely throat into tortuosity. 
You also have the misery of knowing that she is 
speaking from you, instead of towards you; and if, in 
your eagerness to catch the eharmer’s words, you ride 
your nag too close to her palfrey, aud bring the steeds 
in collision, a small jostle on the off side is more likely 
to unborse her than « terrific thump upon the near 
side. The best rider may slip occasionally; and 
supposing that a stumbling nag causes you to knock 
your fond companion from her saddle, by bumping 
against her on the off or fashionable side, how splen- 
didjy ridiculous you will appear when endeavoring 
to make an apology as you are picking her up 
Again, by riding on the off side, you leave the lady's 
legs to the chanee of rubbing against every vehicle 
you meet or attempt to pass—take, then, the proper 
situation on the near side, and protect her from the 
rubs of the road. In this, the only eligible place, you 
have your good right arm at liberty to seize the lady's 
bridle, should her animal prove refractory. I dislike 
bringing forward instances from other nations, because 
a philosopher should always speak from the self-con- 
viction attendant on experience ; but.a magister has a 
right to certify the practice of his precepts by any popu- 
Jar exemplar. A Frenchman would as soon think of 
sitting on the same saddle with a lady, as of riding 
on the off side—and the French are a polite and gal- 
lant peeple. It is an absurd and awkward habit, re- 
pudiated by every European nation, and in vogue 
with us because we have reversed the English cus 
tom of the road, and take te the right whenever they 
turn to the left—but we have no more occasion to 
change the sides of association than we have to alter 
the stirrup side of the ladies’ saddle, or to mount our 
own horses right leg first, and countenance the tail. | 
have heard one objectivn raised to riding on the near 
and proper side of ladies, inasmuch as it was likely 
to. cause an entanglement of the spur on the nght 
foot with the flowing proportions of the lady's habit. 
He must be a poor equestrian, indeed, who would 
stick his heels into the skirts of a dress instead of the 
sides of a horse—but I wish my pupils distinctly ' 
understand that the use of the spur in exercise or 
pleasure rides has become entirely obsolete. In for 
hunting, or indeed any field sports where leaping and 
other violent efforts are required—in military manev 
vres, or long and painful journeys where extraordinary 
exertions are expected from your equinines, the spu! 
is a necessary portion of your equipment; but whee 
merely taking a little saddle exercise, a gentlemaa 
would as soon be seen riding with a crupper as with 
spurs. The use of a persuader upon ordinary 00e® 
sions is at once an acknowledgement that you know 
not how to ride. B. 

—_~-— 
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LAYS OF THE EARLY MARTYRS, 





No. I. 


Tua iron chain hath bound him, 
Which Mercy never broke; 
The echoes sleep around him, 
Which Gladness never woke; 
No bright. ray cheers his dungeon-gloom, 
Meet prelude to the darker tomb! 


His young bride knelt itmploring,— 
They reck not of her prayer ;— 
His aged sire was pouring 
The plaints of wild despair :— 
In vain—they dragged him to his cell, 
Scarce might he pause to breathe “ Farewell.” 


Yet calmly is he sleeping 
On earth, his only bed ; 
While armed guards are keeping 
Their vigil o’er his head ; 
And voices through the midnight gloom, 
And hurrying steps proclaim his doom. 


A tyrant’s wrath enchains him 
To die the death of shame ; 
The only guilt that stains him,— 
He bears a Christian's name ; 
That name—unhonored—unforgiven— _ 
So loathed by man—so loved of Heaven ! 







ht o’er th’ émpurpled sky ; 
ttered capfive, waking, 
ambers death is nigh :— 
air, placid brow, 
of doubt, nor<read avow. 


A quenchless hope shall cheer ith, 
In Nature’s weakest hour ; 
His Lord is ever near him, 
With arm of matchless power:— 
And guilt may fear,—or falsehood fly— 
The faithful Christian dares to die. 


One prayer for her, the dearest, 
‘His own beloved bride, 
In peril’s hour the nearest, 
And firmest at his side :-— 
Then on, without a tear or sigh, 
On to the scene of agony ! 


But soon shall he awaken, 
On realms more bright and fair: 
Here lone,—thongh not forsaken :-— 
By angels welcomed there. 
Where, Death, shall then thy triumph be, 
And where; O Grave, thy victory ? 


LAYS OF THE EARLY MARTYRS. 


e 
No. Il1—THE MAIDEN TO HER APOSTATE 
LOVER. 


Live—if thou wilt deny thy God, 
Thy plighted bride betray, 
And from the path thy fathers trod, 
A recreant turn away ;— 
Yes—live—since for a few short years 
Of sorrow, toil, and care, 
Thou canst forget a Mother’s tears, 
A Father's. parting prayer. 


I scarce had wept to see thee bear 
The doom thy sires had borne ; 

To die the death—and dying hear 
The crowd’s unfeeling scorn :-— 

Then but a few short hours were thine 
To bow beneath the rod, 

Till thou hadst won a wreath divine, 
And reached the throne of God. 


Live, then—nor think of her who dies— 
Whose keenest pang must be, 

Though plighted thine by fondest ties, 
She may not die with thee! 

Yes—live—but not to feel thy breast 
With hopeless anguish riven ; 

Live, that thy guilt may be confessed, 
Repented, and forgiven ! 


if 
Vy A» Ill.—THE WIFE'S ADIEU. 


I soar to ng.ofthe bright and the blest, 
Where the ers afé sblaceds the weary gt rest; 
I rise to my glories, while thon remain) 
In this dark vale of tears, to dejection and 


And hence, though my heart throbs exultant to die, 
And visions of glory expand to mine eye, 

The bosom, that struggles and pants to be free, 
Still beats with regret and affection for thee. 


I fear not another, more fond and more fair, 
When I am forgotten, thy fortunes should share, 
Oh! find but a bosom devoted as mine, 

And my heart’s latest blessing for ever be thine! 


I fear, lest the stroke, that now rends us apart, 

From the faith of the Christian should sever thy hear t 
Lest, seeking in anguish relief from despair, 

The vain world should lure thee to look for it there. 


But oh! should it tempt thee awhile to resign 
A treasure so precious, a hope so divine; 
‘Should the light of His glory be hidden from thee, » 





In the hour of thy darkness, Oh think upon me! 
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Remember the hope, that enlivens me now, 

Though the dews of the damp grave are cold on my 
brow :— 

The faith, that has nerved me with transport to see 

The hour of my doom, though it tears me from thee! 


No. IV.—THE HUSBAND'S REMEMBRANCE. 


Since thy pure soul has burst the chain, 
That o’er its clay too harshly prest ; 
Since—freed from earthly bliss or pain,— 
I, too, am blotted from thy breast ;— 

I would not break thy dreamless rest, 
If rest like thine disturbed might be ;— 

Or grieve to think that thou art blest, 
Although thou art not blest by me. 


THE LOVERS’ 


The Victor's promised pure attire— 
The wreath approving Angels twine— 
A Seraph’s strain, a Seraph’s lyre, 
And—more than all—the love divine 
Of Heaven's Eternal King are thine :-— 
Yea—thine for ever more shall be ;— 
And could [ call thee thence to pine 
In this drear wilderness with me ?— 


No—in ecstatic raptures there 
Thy Saviour and thy God adore, 
While I in patience meekly bear, 
The cross my happier consort bore ; 
Soon will the last dread strife be o’er ; 
And soon the chains of earth shall sever ; 
We part—but not to meet no more— 
We meet—to part no more for ever! 





QUARREL. 


A TALE OF THE ENGLISH CHRONICLERS. 


BY ROBERT SULLIVAN. 


Alas, how iight a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love ! 
Hearts that the world in vain had tried, 
And sorrow but more closely tied ; 


That 


the storm when waves were rough, 


Yet in a sunny hour fell off, 


Like ships that have 
When heaven was al 


I wisu I could describe the young Lady Sibyl ; she 
was rather tall than otherwise, and her head was 
earried with a toss of the prettiest pride I ever saw; 
im truth, there was a supernatural grace in her figure, 
by which she was in duty bound to be more lofty in 
her demeanor than other people. Her eyes were of a 
pure, dark hazel, and seemed to wander from the earth 
as though they were surprised how they happened to 
drop out of the skies ; and the sweet, high, and mighty 
witchery that sported round her threatening lips in- 
spired one with a wonderful disposition to fall down 
and worship. It was, of course, not to be expected that 
such a strangely gifted lady should be quite so easily 
contented with her cavaliers as those who were not 
gifted at all; and Sibyl, very properly, allowed it to 
be understood that she despised the whole race. She 
likewise allowed it tv be understood that, the world 
being by no means good enough for her, she conceived 
the best society it afforded to be her own wilful cogi- 
tations ; and that she meant to pass the whole of her 
pretty life in solitade and meditation. People con- 
jectured that she was in love, and too proud to show 
it; and Sibyl surmised that they were vastly imperti- 
rent, and by no means worth satisfying. 


down at sea 
tranquillity. 


| "There was a small grotto by the lake that wound 
| before the old arched windows of the hall ; a worid 
of fine foliage was matted fentastically above and 
around it, so as to exclude every intruder but the king- 
fisher, who plunged, meteor-like, on his golden prey. 
and vanished in the shade before he was well seen. 
and an endless variety of woodbines leaped from 
branch to branch, swinging their dewy tendrils in the 
air, and showering fragrance upon the green mos 
beneath, or stealing round the rustic pinnacles, like 
garlands twined by Cupid for his favourite hidins- 
place. It was in this choice retreat that the Lady 
Sibyl chose to forget the world in which she was born, 
and imagine that for which she seemed created ; end 
in this mood, without manifesting any particular 
symptoms of exhaustion, excepting that she had grow! 
a little more pale and more slender, she continued for 
three whole years. 

On the third anniversary of her resolution—she 
knew it was the third, because the said resolution 
happened to have been made on the same day tha! 
her wild cousin, who had earned for himself the title 
of Childe Wilful, chose for his departure to the war 
—on the third anniversary, as on all other days, Siby! 
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again tripped down the chase to live in paradise till 
tea-time ; but, not as on other days, the noble summer 
sunset seemed to have stained her cheek with a kin- 
dred hue. Ere she reached her wilderness, she looked 
back again and again at the hall, slackened her pace 
that it might not appear hurried, and gazed as long 
upon the swans and water lilies as though they really 
occupied her thoughts. Meanwhile, the flower of the 
fox-hunting chivalry were carousing with her father 
n the banqueting-room, and flourishing their glasses 
to her health. The most mighty and censorious dames 
of the land were seen stalking up and down the ter- 
race, a8 stately and as stiff as the peacocks clipped out 
of the yew-trees at either end of it. Sibyl seemed 
to have lost the faculty of despising them, and was 
half afraid that her desertion would be thought strange. 
As she stood irresolute whether to go on or turn back, 
she was startled by a voice close by, and the blood 
leaped in a deeper crimson to her cheek. 

* Sibyl! dear Sibyl!” it exclaimed, “ wilt thou come, 
or must I fetch thee, beibre the whole posse of them?” 

Sibyl tossed her head and laughed; and with an 
agitated look, which was meant to be indifferent, 
strolled carelessly into the shade, just in time to pre- 
vent the intruder from putting his threat in execution. 
He was a light, well-made cavalier, with black mous- 
taches and ringlets, and a high-born eye and forehead, 
whieh could have looked almost as proud as Sibyl’s. 
As for his accomplishments, the fine Frenchified slash- 
ing of his costume, and the courageous manner in 
which he assaulted a lady’s hand, bespoke him a 
wonder. 

“And so, my gallant cousin,” said Sibyl, with a 
voite which was ae little out of breath, and with a 
feeble effort to extricate her fingers, “and so you have 
brought your valor back to besiege my citadel again.” 

“Sweet arrogance!” is it not the day three thou- 
sand years on which we parted; and did I net pro- 
mise to be here at sunset?” 

“I believe you threatened me that you would. 
Pray, have you run away from battle to be as good as 
your word ?” 

“ And pray, did you always consider it a threat, or 
did you tell me that this grotto should be your hermi- 
tage till my return?” 

“And pray, for the third time, do not be inquisitive, 
and trouble yourself to let go my hand, and sit down 
on that seat over the way, and tel! me what you have 
been doing these three days.” 

“I will, as you desire, take both your hands and 
the other helf of your chair, and tell you, as you sur- 
mise, that I have been thinking of you till the thought 
became exceedingly troublesome : and now oblige me 
by telling me whether you are as proud as ever since 
you lost your beauty, or whether you have ever mus- 
tered humility to dropa tear for the mad blood which 
! have shed in toiling to be worthy such a mighty 
lady?” 

Sibyl laughed, and snatched away her hand from 
him to draw it across her eyes. 

“ Dear Sibyl,” he continued, in a gentler tone, “ and 
has not that wild heart changed in three long years? 
—And has not such an age of experience made our 





boy and girl flirtation a folly to be amended? And 
do I find you the same—excepting far more lovely— 
the same perverse being who would not have given 
her wayward prodigal for the most dismally sensible 
lord of the creation? Often as I have feared, I have 
had a little comforter which told me you eould not 
change. See, Sibyl, your miniature half given, half 
stolen, at our last parting ;—it has been my shield in 
a dozen fights; has healed with its smile, as many 
wounds ;—it has asked me if this was a brow whereon 
to register deceit—if these were the lips to speak it— 
if these were the eyes—as I live, they are weeping 
even new!” 

She did not raise them from her bosom, but an- 
swered, with a smile of feigned mortification, that she 
thought it very impertinent to make such minute ob- 
servations. “TI, too, have had my comforter,” she said, 
drawing the fellow-miniature from her bosom, and 
holding it playfully before his eyes;—* it has been 
my shield against a dozen follies—it has warned me 
to benefit by sad experience ;—it has asked if this was 
the brow whereon to register any thing good—if these 
were the lips to speak it—if these were the eyes—as 
I live, they are conceited even now!” 

“ Bat have you indeed kept my picture so close te 
your heart ?”’ 

“ And do you indeed think that your old rival, Sir 
Lubin of the Golden Dell, would have given me @ 
farthing for it?” ° 

“ Did you ever try him?” 

“Oh, Childe Wilful! can you change countenance 
at such a name even now? No; I did not try him, 
and (for you are a stranger and must be indulged.) I 
will tell you wherefore. I would not have given it 
him for his head; nor for as many of them as would 
have built a tower to yonder moon; and so now see 
if you can contrive to be jealous of him ;—nay, you 
shall not touch it. Do you remember how ofien, when 
it pleased you to be moody, you threatened to take it 
from me ?" 

“ No more of that, sweet Sibyl.” 

“ And will you never counterfeit a headache, te 
hide your displeasure, when I dance with Sir Dance, 
or gallop with Sir Gosling ?” 

“ No, never, Sibyl.” 

“ And you will never take leave of me for ever, 
ana return five minutes afterwards to see how I bear 
it?” 

“ Never, whilst I live.” 

“ Why, then, I give you leave to ask my father’s 
leave to stay a whole week at the hall, for I have a 
great deal to say to you—when I can think of it.” 

“T will ask him for yourself, Sibyl.” 

“No, no, Sir Childe, you will not do any such 
thing. When you went from hence, it was with a 
college character, which was by no means likely to 
ingratiate you with reasonable people, whatever it 


may have done with other folks; and you must not a 


talk to my father of the treasured” Sibyl till you are 
better acquainted with him. Talk of ploughs and 
politics as much as you please ;—make it appear that 

now the wars are over, there is some chance of your 
turning your sword into a pruning hook, and yourself 
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imfe an accomplished ‘squire ;—and then—-and then, 
alas! for the high-minded Sibyl!” 
* * * * * - * * 

It was not long afterwards that Childe Wilful, to 
the great surprise of Sibyl, arrived at the hal! in hot 
haste from foreign parts! He had always been a 
favorite for his liveliness, and was, indeed, almost as 
much liked as abused. The old Jord took him by the 
hand, with a comical expression of countenance which 
seemed to inquire how much mischief he had done; 
and the old ladies thought him vastly improved by 
travel, and awfully like a great warrior. 

The only persons to whom his presence was not 
likely to be strikingly agreeable, were a few ronnd- 
shouldered suitors of Sibyl, who, in common with 
country squires in general, were largely gifted with 
the blessings of fleet horses and tardy wits. Amongst 
these stood pre-eminent, Sir Lubin of the Golden Dell. 
He was a tall man, with not a bad figure, and really 
a handsome face ; though the dangerous tendency of 
the first was somewhat marred by peculiar ideas of 
the Graces; and the latter was perfectly innocuous, 
from an undue economy of expression. Altegether, 
Sir Lubin was a very fine camel: he was a man of 
much dignity, always preserving a haughty silence 
when he did not exactly know what to say, and very 
properly despising those whom he could not hope to 
outshine. Thus it was that the meeting between Sir 
Lubin and Chilge Wilful was very similar to that 
between Ulysses and the ghost of Ajax. 

Had this been all the mortification which the Childe 
was doomed to undergo, he might perhaps have con- 
trived to bear it with fortitude; but Sibyl had sub- 
jected him to the task of obtaining a good character, 
and his trials were insupportable. 

In the first place, he bad to tell stories of sacked 
cities and distressed virgins, at the tea-table, till he 
became popular enough with the maiden aunts to be 
three parts out of his mind ; for Siby! was all the time 
compelled to endure the homage of her other lovers. 
It is true that her keen wit could no more enter their 
double-blocked skulls, than the point of her needle 
could have penetrated the Macedonian phalanx; bunt 
then each villain fixed his eye upon her with all the 
abstracted expression of the bull's eye in a target, and 
seemed so abominably happy, that the sight was ex- 
eruciating. Sometimes, tov, Sir Lubin would muster 
brains to perceive that he was giving pain, and would 
do his best to increase it, by whispering in her ear, 
with a confidential smile, some terrible nothing, for 
which he deserved to be exterminated ; whilst, to mend 
the matter, the old ladies would remark upon the 
elegance of his rsanner, and hint that Sibyl was evi- 
dently coming to, because she seemed too happy to be 
scornful, and had lost all her taste for solitude. They 
would undoubtedly make a very handsome couple; 
and the Childe was appealed to whether he did not 
think that they would have a very fine family. 

In the second place, his opinions of ploughs and 
politics, on which love had taught him to discourse 
but too successfully, made him a fixture at the punch- 
bowl; while Sir Lubin and his tribe profaned Sibyl's 





hand in country-dances as long as they had breath for| 


a pluage. It, moreover, left them ample epportuniy 
to negotiate with the aunts upon the arrangement of 
her plens for the next day, when he was still con. 
demned to admire some new farm, or ride ten miles 
to rejoice with his host over a wonderful prize-bullock. 
Sometimes, too, the old lord would apologize for taking 
him away, by observing, that it was better to leave 
Sibyl to her lovers, for it was time that she should 
take up with some one of them, and the presence of 
third parties might abash her. 

In the third place, when he retired to bed, to sum 
up all the pleasures of the day, it was never quiic 
clear to him that Sibyl did not expose him to more 
disquietude than was absolutely necessary. It might 
indeed be proper that her attachment to him should 
not be too apparent till he was firmly established in 
grace, seeing that his merit was the only thing that 
could be put in the scale against the finest glebe in 
the county; but then, could she not appear sufficiently 
careless about him without being so unusually com. 
plaisant to such a set of louts?—If his presence made 
her happy, there was no necessity to give them license 
to presume to be happy likewise; and, besides, she 
might surely find some moments for revisiting her 
grotto, instead of uniformly turning from his hasty 
whisper, with—“ It is better not.” It was not so for- 
merly, and it was very reasonable to suppose that her 
three years’ constancy had been sustained by some 
ideal picture of what he might turn out, in which she 
was now disappointed. He could not sleep. His 
restless fancy continually beheld her bright eyes look- 
ing tenderness upon the wooden face of Sir Lubin. 
He turned to the other side, and was haunted by a 
legion of young Lubins, who smiled upon him with 
Sibyl’s looks till he almost groaned aloud. In the 
morning he came down with @ hag-ridden count- 
nance, which made people wonder what was the 
matter with him, and Sibyl asked him, with a look of 
ineffable archness, whether he was experiencing a re- 
turn-of his head-aches. 

Time rolled on very disagreeably. The Childe 
grew every day more pale and popular: the old ladies 
gave him more advice, and the old lord gave him 
more wine, and Sibyl grew mortified at his mistrust, 
and Sir Lubin grew afraid of his frown, and one half 
of the hall cenld not help being sorry, and the other 
half were obliged to be civil. Ajax and Ulysses had 
stepped into each other's shoes, and Siby! to keep the 
peace, was obliged to accede to an interview in her 
little boudoir. 

It was a fine honey-dropping afternoon. The sweet 
south was murmuring through the lattice amongst the 
strings of the guitar, and the golden fish were sporting 
till they almost flung themselves out of their crystal 
globe: it was just the hour for every thing to be sweet 
and harmonious—but Sibyl was somewhat vexed and 
the Childe was somewhat angry. He was much 
obliged to her for meeting him, but he feared that he 
was taking her from mure agreeable occupations; and 
he waa, moreover, alarmed lest her other visiters 
should want some one to amuse them. He merely 
wished to ask if she had any commands. to his family, 
for whom it was time that he should think of setting 
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out; and when he had obtained them he would no 
longer trespass upon her condescension. Sibyl leant 
her cheek upon her hand, and regarded him patiently 
till he had done. “ My commands,” she gravely said, 
“ are of a confidential nature, and I cannot speak them 
if you sit so far off.” 

As she tendered her little hand, her features breke 
through their mock ceremony into a half smile, and 
there was an enchantment about her which could net 
be withstood. 

“Sibyl,” he exclaimed, “ why have you taken such 
pains to torment me?” 

“And why have you so ill atiended to the injunc- 
tions which I gave you?” 

“ Tii!—Heaven and earth! Have I not labored to 
be agreeable till my head is turned topsy-turvy?” 

“Oh, yes; and hind-side before, as well, for it is 
any thing but right. But did I tell you to pursue this 
laudable work with fuming and frowning, and doubt- 
ing, and desperation, till | was in an agony lest you 
should die of your exertions, and leave me to wear 
the willow?” 

The cavalier stated 
eloquence. 

“Dear Sibyl,” he continued, “I have passed a 
sufficient ordeal. If I really possess your love, let me 
declare mine at once, and send these barbarians about 
their business.” 

“Or rather be sent about your own, if you have 
any; for you cannot suppose that the specimen which 
you have given of your patient disposition is likely to 
have told very much in your favor.” 

“ Then why not teach them the presumption of their 
hopes, and tell them that you despise them ?” 

“ Because they are my father’s friends, and because, 
whatever their hopes may be, they will probably wait 
for encouragement before they afford me an opportu- 
nity of giving my opinion thereupon.” 

* But has there been any necessity to give them so 
much more of your time—so many more of your smiles 
—than. you have bestowed upon me ?” 

“ And is it you who ask me this question ?—Oh !— 
is it possible to mete out attentions to those we love 
With the same indiflerence which we use towards the 
rest of the world !—Would nothing, do you think—no 
tell-tale t no treacherous accent, betray 
the secret which it is our interest to maintain? Wn- 
kind to make poor Sibyl's pride confess so much!” 

The eavalier did not know whether he ought to 
feel quite convinced. He counted the rings upon the 
fiagers, which were still locked in his own, three 
times over. 

“ Sibyl,” he at last said, I cannot bear them to 
tiumph over me, even in their own bright fancies. 
if you are sincere with me, let us anticipate the slow 
events of time—let us seek happiness by the readiest 
means—and, trust me, if it is difficult to obtain con- 
sent to our wishes, you are too dear to despair of par- 
don for having acted without it.” 

“And you would have me fly with you?” Sibyl 
shrank from the idea ;—her pride was no longer as- 
sumed in sport. “ You do well,” she resumed, “to 
teproach me with the duplicity which I have prac- 


his provecation with much 








tised. It is but just tosuppose that she who has gone 
so far would not scruple to make the love which has 
been lavished upon her the inducement for her diso- 
bedience ; that the pride which has yielded so much 
would be content to be pursued as a fugitive, and to 
return as a penitent.” 

“ Then, Sibyl, you do not love me ?” 

“{ am not used to make assnrances of that kind, 
any more than I am inclined to submit to the charge 
of deceit.” 

“ Methinks, Lady Siby!,” he replied, with somewhat 
of bitterness, “ you very easily take offence to-night. 
It certainly is better to be free from one engagement 
before we enter upon another.” 

Sibyl’s heart beat high, but she did not speak. 

“It is possible that you may have mistaken your 
reasons for enjoining me to silence ; for it is, no doubt, 
advisable that your more eligible friends should have 
the opportunity of speaking first.” 

Sibyl’s heart beat higher, and the tears sprang to 
her eyes, but her head was turned away. 

“ We have staid too long,” she said with an effort 
at composure. 

“I thank you, Lady Sibyl,” he replied, rising 
haughtily to depart, “ for allowing me to come toa 
right understanding. And now—” 

Her anger had never been more than a flash—she 
could hardly believe him serious, and if he was, he 
would soon repent. 

“ And now,” she interrupted him, relapsing into her 
loveliest look of raillery, “Childe Wilful would be 
glad of his picture again?” 

“ You certainly will oblige me by restoring it.” 

“ Why do you not ask Sir Lubin for it?” 

“ Lady Sibyl, I am serious; and I must beg to re- 
mark that it can be but an unworthy satisfaction to 
retain it for a boast to your new lovers.” 

‘| do not see that there is any thing to boast of in 
it. The face is not a particularly handsome one, and 
as for him for whom it is meant, he has never made a 
figure in any history, excepting his own letters. Here 
is one in my dressing-case—I pray you stand still now 
while I read over the wondrous exploits which you 
performed in your last battle, for 1 think you must 
have looked just as you do now.” 

There is no saying whether his resolution would 
have been firm enough to persist in his dire demand, 
had not the Lady Sibyl’s attendant et that moment 
entered with Sir Lubin’s compliments, and it was past 
the hour at which she had engaged to ride with bim. 
Childe Wilful’s heart was armed with a thicker coat 
of mail than ever, and his lips writhed into a bitter 
smile. 

“Do not let me detain you, Lady Sibyl,” he said ; 
“ perhaps your gentlewoman will be good enough to 
find me the picture amongst your cast-off ornaments.” 

This was rather too much—to be exposed in her 
weakest point to the impertinent surprise of her ser- 
vant. 

“ Nay—nay,” she replied in confusion, “ have done 
for the present; if you ask me for it to-morrow I will 
return it.” 

“I shall not be here to-morrow, and it is hardly 
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compatible with the Lady Sibyl’s pride to retain pre- 
sents which the donor would resume.” 

Her answer was a little indignant—his rejoinder 
was a little more provoking—the maid began to laugh 
in her sleeve—and Sibyl felt herself humiliated. It 
is but a short step, in mighty spirits, from humiliation 
to discord; and Sibyl soon called in the whole force 
of her dignity, and conjured up a smile of as much 
asperity as the Childe’s. 

“No!” she exclaimed, “it is not amongst my cast- 
off ornaments. I mistook it for the similiwude of true 
affection, of generosity and manliness, and have worn 
it where those qualities deserve to be treasured up.” 

The picture was produced from its pretty hiding. 
place and carelessly tendered to him. 

“You will, perhaps, remember,’ she continued, 
“ that there was a fellow to this picture, and that the 
original of it has as little inclination as other people 
to be made a boast of.” 

“ Undoubtedly, Lady Sibyl—it was my intention to 
make you perfect]y easy on that point.” 

The little jewel was removed coldly from his breast, 
and seemed te reproach him as it parted, for it had 
the same mournful smile with which Sibyl had sat for 
it when he was preparing for the wars. He gave it 
to her, and received his own in return. It was yet 
‘warm from its sweet depository, and the touch of it 
thrilled to his soul;—but he was determined for once 
to act with consistency. As he closed the door he 
distinguished a faint sob, and a feeling of self-reproach 
seemed fast coming over him; but then his honor !— 
was he to endure the possibility of being triumphed 
over by such an eternal blockhead as Sir Lubin of the 
Golden Dell ? 

Sibyl made her appearance in the drawing-room, 
soon after him, in her riding-dress. Her manner was 
cold and distant, and she heard him feign business at 
home without condescending to notice it, only there 
was a fever upon her cheek, which spoke an unwont- 
ed tumult of feeling. Her horse was at the door, and 
Sir Lubin was ready to escort her down. As she took 
leave of her cousin they were both haughty, and both 
their hands trembled. In a minute she was seen 
winding h the old avenue. Sir Lubin, who 
was observed poking his head from his shoulders with 
all the grace of a goose in a basket, was evidently 
saying tender things, and, altogether, looked cruelly 
like a dangerous rival. The Childe drew his breath 
through his teeth as though they had been set on edge, 
and moved from the window like a spirit turned out 
of Paradise. 

Sir Lubin did not find his ride very satisfactory. 
He discovered that it was a fine evening ;—made a 
clever simile about Lady Sibyl’s cheek and a poppy 
—and another about her cruelty and a bramble; but 
they had little or no effect. She answered “no” 
when she ought to have said “ yes,” looked bewilder- 
ved when he asked her opinion, and, in fact, as he po- 
etically expressed it, was extracting honey from the 
flowers of her own imagination. 

“Will he indeed have the heart to leave me 
thus?” said Sibyl to herself. “ Unkind—ungrateful 
——to take my little treasure from me—the sole com- 





panion of my bosom—ihe witness of all the tears j 
have shed for him—ihe comforter of all my doubts of 
his fidelity ;—it is gone for ever—! never can stoop to 
receive it back—I never will forgive him—no, never 
—that is, if he be really gone.” 

And really, when she returned, he was gone. Siby), 
however, would not persuade herself that it was rot 
his intention to return; and every night had to take 
her pride to task for having looked out upon the road 
all the day. Perhaps 4e would write; and she stole 
away as heretofore, alone, to meet the tardy post a 
mile off. There were letters for my lord—for Sir 
Lubin—for the Lady Jemima. 

“ No—no!—I want not them. 
—what for the Lady Siby!?” 

The letters were turned over and over, and still the 
same deadening sound fell ike a knell upon her heart 
—* Nothing for the Lady Sibyl.” 

She returned unwillingly to her company, and re- 
tired, at the first opportunity, to wonder if her cousin 
were really in earnest—if he had really deserted her, 
and whether she had ever given him cause to do so. 
Her pride would seldom suffer her to weep, and the 
tears seemed swelling at her heart till each throb was 
a throb of pain. Sometimes she would bewilder her- 
self with suggesting other reasons than want of incli- 
nation for his absence, and for his silence. Might he 
not wish to return, and be prevented by his family, 
who had not seen him for so long, and would naturally 
be importunate? Might he not be fearful of writing, 
lest his letter should fall into hands for which it was 
not intended, and betray the secret which she had 
desired him to keep? It surely might be her own 
overweening caution that was afflicting her, and he 
might be as impatient as herself. Her imagination 
would begin to occupy itself in ideal scenes, till she 
forgot those which had really occurred, and her hand 
would rise fondly to her bosom to draw forth the sem- 
blance of her snffering cavalier. Alas! it was then 
that poor Sibyl’s deceptive dreams were dispersed. 
The picture was gone—was even now, perhaps, the 
bosom companion of another, who pitied her with 
smiles, and gaily upbraided him for his falsehood. 
Then again would the flush of shame rush over her 
cheek, her maiden indignation determine to forget 
him, and her wildered wits busy themselves upon 
plans of teaching him that she had done so. 

In the mean time Sir Lubin began to congratulate 
himself that he had made an impression. Sibyl had 
lost the spirit to repel his advances as she had done 
before, and the litile she had afforded him of her com- 
pany was clearly a pretty stratagem to bring him to 
an explanation. He had a great mind to be cruel in 
his turn, and lead her heart the dance, as he expressed 
it, which she had led his—but then she was very pale, 
and might have a fit of illness. On the evening when 
he had resolved to make her happy, Sibyl indeed re- 
ceived a letter, but it was’from her lover's sister. It 
was full of the gay rattle which usually characterizes 
the correspondence of hearts which have never known 
sorrow; but it was other news that Sibyl looked for- 
She toiled through lively descriptions of fétes, and 
finery, and flirtations, scarcely knowing what she read, 
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till, at last, her eyes glanced upon the name she sought. 
She stopped to breathe ere she proceeded, and then, 
Childe Wilful was gone to , and was paying vio- 
lent attention to the lady Blanche. 

She tore the letter calmly into little strips;—her 
lips were compressed with beautiful, but stern and 
desperate determination. That night Sir Lubin made 
his proposals, and, in the delirium of fancied ven- 
geance, Siby! answered—she knew not what. 

It was not long after that the Childe was returning 
adly home from the Lady Blanche. She was very 
peautiful—bat, oh, she had not the speaking glance 
of Sibyl. She was lofiy and high-minded ; but it was 
not the sweet pride that fascinated whilst it awed—it 
not the playful and con- 





was the aspiring woman, and 
descending Seraph. She was accomplished; but they 
were the accomplishments approved-by the understand- 
ing rather than the heart—ihe methodical work of 
education, and stored up for display. But Sibyl was 
accomplished by heaven! her gifts were like the sum- 
mer breezes which sported about him—wild, exquisite 
and mysterious—which were the same, whether wasted 
on the desert, or wafting delight to the multitude. She 
was a lovely line of poetry in a world of prose—she 
was a blossom dropped from Paradise to shame all the 
flowers of the earth. Oh, but Sibyl was false! and 





oh, again, it was just possible that he might be mista- | 
ken, fle was sadly bewildered, had another bad head- | 
ache, and was strongly of opinion that it was not the 
way to forget Sibyl to put her in competition wierd 


other people.. He hardly liked to confess it to himself, ! 


but he was not quite sure that, if he had any excuse. 


which would not compromise his dignity, he would | 
not taro his horse’s head towards the hall, and suffer | 
the fiends which were tormenting him to drive him | 
at their own pace. ’ 

It happened that such excuse was not far distant. 
He had no sooner alighted at home than he was pre- 
sented with a hasty note, which had been for some 
days awaiting him, from Sibyl’s father, inviting him— 
a film came over his eyes, and the pulsation of his 
heart was paralyzed—inviting him to what he knew 
would give him great pleasure, to Sibyl’s wedding! 
Should he send an excuse, and stay at home, and 
prove that he did not care about it; or should he 
plunge headlong into their revelry, and spare neither 
age nor sex of the whole party? No matter, he would 
consider of it on his way. He gave his steed the spur 
as though the good animal had been Sir Lubin him- 
self, and set out io cool his blood, and shake his wits 
into their places, by a moonlight gallop of a hundred 
miles 

The morning was far advanced when he came 
within sight of the ball. He was aimost exhausted ; 
and the preparations for festivity, upon the fine slope 
of the chase, came over his soul with sickness and 
dismay. The high blood of his poor animal was barely 
sufficient to answer the feeble urging of its rider; and 
the slow stride, which was accompanied by a deeper 
and a deeper sob, seemed fast flagging toa stand still. 
The Childe felt that he was too late. He inquired 
6f a troop of merry-makers round a roasting ox, and 





found ——" wedding cavalcade had set off for the 
- 
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chureh. He looked down upon the hilt of his sword 
—he was still in time for vengeance—still in time to~ 
cut short the bridegroom's triumph—to disappoint the 
anticipations of Spirits of fury! were there nene 
to inspire a few minutes’ vigor into his fainting steed. 
The steed toiled on as though he had possessed the 
burning heart of his master ;—troops of peasant girls, 
dressed fantastically, and waving garlands en either 
side of the road, soon told him that he was near the 
scene uf the sacrifice. They had received a sheep- 
faced duck from the head of the blushing Sir Lubin— 
a sprawling wave of his long arm, thrust, in all the 
pride of silver and satin, from the window of his coach 
and six. They had beheld the fevered and bewil- 
dered loveliness of the Lady Sibyl, looking amongst 
her bridemaids, intense as a planet amidst its satellites, 
and they were all in ecstasies, which, if possible, in- 
creased his agony. Another lash, another beund, and 
he turned the corner which brought him full upon the 
old elm-embowered church, surrounded by the main 
body of the May-day multitude, and a string of coaches 
which displayed all the arms in the county. He 
sprang from his horse, and dashed through them like 
a meteor. The party was still standing before the 
altar; and he staggered and restrained his steps to 
hear how far the ceremony had proceeded. There 
was a dead silence, and all eyes were fixed upon 
Sibyl, who trembled, as it seemed, too much to arti- 
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* More water,” said one in a low voice; “she is 
going to faint again.” 

Water was handed te her, and the clergyman re- 
peated—* Wilt thou take this man for thy wedded 
husband ?” 

Sibyl said nothing, but gasped audibly; her father 
looked more troubled, and Sir Lubin opened his mouth 
wider and wider. 

The question was repeated, but still Sibyl spoke 
not. 

It was pronounced a third time—Sibyl shook more 
violently, and utiered an hysteric scream. 

“Oh, merciful Heaven!” she exclaimed, “ it is im- 
possible !—I canriot!—I cannot!” 

Her astonished lever sprang forward, and received 
her fainting form in his arms. A glance at each others’ 
countenance was sufficient to explain all their saffer- 
ings—to dissipate all their resentment. Concealment 
was now out of the question, and their words broke 
forth at the same instant. 

“Oh, faithless! how could you drive me to this 
dreadful extremity?” 

“ Sweet Sibyl, forgive—forgive me! I wiil atone 
fur it By such penitence, such devotion, as the world 
never saw.’ 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed the bridegroom, “ but I do 
not like this!” 

“ By my word!” added the Lady Jemima, “ but here> 


is a new lover!” 


“By mine honor!” responded the Lady Bridget, 
“ but he is an old one!” 

“ By my word and honor too!” continued the Tady 
something else, “ I suspecied it long ago!” 

« And by my gray beard,” concluded the old lord, 
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“E wish | had done so wo!—Look you, Sir Lubin, 
Sibyl is my only child, and must be made happy her 
own way. I really thought she had been pining and 
dying for you, but since it appears [ was mistaken, 
why e’en let us make the best of it. You can be 
baideman still, though you cannot be bridegroom ; and 
who knows but in our revels to-night, you may find a 
lady less liable to change her mind ?” 

Sir Lubin did not understand this mode of proceed- 
img, and would have come to high words but for the 
peculiar expression of Childe Wilful’s eye, which kept 
them bubbling in his throat. He could by no means 
decide upon what to say. He gave two or three 
pretty considerable hems, but he cleared the road in 
vain, for nothing was coming ; and so, at last, he made 
wp his mind to treat the matter with silent contempt. 
He bowed to the company with a haughty dive, kick- 
ed his long sword, as he turned, between his legs, and 
stwode, or rather rode, out of the church as fast as his 
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© rou astonishing, unresting main ! 

Whence are the fountains of thy stores supplied? 
Chief of created elements! in vain 

We trace the ceaseless motions of thy tide ; 
Philosophy, arrested in her pride, 

Darts fruitless glances to thy desert caves ; 
Whose deep recesses human seareh deride. 

Call now to man, and bid him count thy waves; 
@r guage thy rampant billows, when the tempest raves. 


Thou boundary of Empires! whose renown 
Lives but in mockery of history’s page ; 
Whose tyrant kings went prowling up and down, 
Till vanquish’d in the grasp of with’ring age: 
Decay subdued their greatness, for the rage 
Of conq’ring time has chas'd them from the earth. 
Their arts, and records, are a theme t’ engage 
Long disquisitions, of but little worth ; 
While thou art reigning still, in thine unsocial mirth. 


The young sun woo'd thee with his dawning light, 
And the first moon-beams sported on thy breast ; 
Ere madd'ning tempests rous'd thy giant-might, 
Breaking, with desperate peals, thy dream of rest. 
And sometimes now thou slumb'rest, and art drest, 
Gay as a bride, in robes that sun-beams weave ; 
Wher crimson-clouds adorn the glowing west, 
And thy scarce rippling waves in beauty heave— 
All faithless when serene, and smiling to deceive. 


The mariner thy surface may explore, 
And cast his plummet to its destin’d goal ; 








dignity would permit. The crowd on the outside, not 
being aware of what had passed within, and taking jt 
for granted that it was all right that the bridegroom, 
on such great occasions, should go home alone, wished 
him joy very heartily and clamerously, and the si; 
horses went off at a long trot, which was quite grand, 

Sibyl and her cavalier looked breathlessly for wha 
was to come next. 

“ The wedding feast must not be lost,” said the old 
lord ; “ will nobody be married ?” 

Sibyl was again placed at the altar, and; in the room 
of Sir Lubin, was handed the cavalier Wilful. 

“ Wilt thou take this man for thy wedded husband ’” 
demanded the priest. 

Sibyl blushed, and still trembled, but her faintings 
did not return; and if her voice was low whien she 
spoke the words “I will,” it was distinct and musical 
as the clearest note of the nightingale. 
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May measure thy extent from shore te shore, 
Until obstructed by each ice-bound pole. 
Yet who shall number out each various shoal 
Of that vast brood which haunt thy depths un- 
known ; 
That dart in swiftness, or unwieldy roll ; 
Which He call’d forth, whose potent word alone, 
Bade thy strong arms enfold this footstool of his 
throne. 


O, ever solemn and majestic sea ! 
How glorious art thou when the tempest sleeps ; 

When, o’er thy curves the light breeze wanders free, 
And quiv’ring sun-beams revel o’er thy deeps. 

And O, how awful, when the black storm sweeps 
The rugged furrows of thy desert wild ; 

When, to thy noise, the shipwreck’d merchant weeps ; 
Or, while thy raving wilderness grows wild, 

And sobs through broken slumbers—like an o’erwep! 

child. 


Thou art not of the things that feel decay ! 

We look upon thee, in our youthful morn, 
When the glad hours flee joyfully away, 

And buoyant smiles our careless brows adorn. 
Again we mark thee, when old age forlorn 

Bears deep-trench’d wrinkles, and the frost of time; 
When life hath shed its fruit, but kept the thorn ; 

And thou art rolling on thy course sublime, 
Unshrinking in thy strength, ‘and bounding in thy 

prime ! 
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H HOWL. 


BY BENSON HILL, ESQ. 


[An Irish Lieutenant of Artillery, at the point of departure from France, is invited by his brother officers 
to a carouse ; failing asleep, his friends disguise themselves in female apparel, and proceed, with mock solem- 
nity, to wake him, in the Irish style, as if he had been really dead.) 


Sim had invited three or four of our most intimate 
acquaintance to meet me, including the two Grattans, 
Meade, and Furlong: knowing that I should have to 
start early, I determined, in spite of Sim’s attempts to 
the contrary, to keep sober, and a hard fight it was. 
Towards eleven o'clock I made an attempt to leave 
them. 

« Restey trankeel mun amee,” said Simon. 

“Oh, listen to that, Hill,” shouted Grattan. «D'ye 
hear Fairfield’s delicious French? You are mightily 
improved, Sim, since I first knew you. It was in the 
Palais Royal I had the good fortune to be introduced. 
The friend on whose arm I was leaning asked where 
the Eighty-eighth were quartered. I shall never 
forget your answer—' Faith, then, I don’t know the 
exact mame of the place, but the people calls us 
the Boys of Bull-on;’ and sure enough encamped 
in the Bois de Boulogne I found my brother. But 
I must tell you, Hill, one blunder of Fairfield’s, 
whieh was enough to shock the whole bench of 
bishops. He walked into a Café, which, I suppose, 
had formerly been a religious house; and, being at a 
loss for French enough to order supper, was glad to 
perceive the bas-relief of a dove upon the ceiling. 
“Garson, commong appeley vous cette bete la?’— 
‘Monsieur,’ replied the waiter, with a look of horror, 
‘c'est 'insigne de l'ordre du Saint Esprit, par example.’ 
‘Beang portey mois trois santespreys roti pour mon 
souper!’ Scandalized as the Frenchman was, he 
would not lose a customer, and a dish of pigeons was 
provided for the sacrilegious Simon.” 

“ Well, boys, I must be off now positively,” said J. 

“Oh, by Jabus, you'll not think of going yet; you 
have your passport, and I can answer for your luggage 
being all ready. There'll be a broiled bone in a mi- 
nute. Come, I'll sing you, ‘ Woman, war, and wine:’ 
that was always a favourite of your’s in Limerick; 
and it will be a long time before you hear it again 
from me, any way.” 

There was no possibility of refusing to listen to a 
song of Fairfield’s, and hour after hour fled. 

“T'll drink no more, at any rate,” I said at last; 
“80, lads, as I'm pretty tired, and have a long journey 
before me, let me rest my legs upon yon sofa!” 

Permission was given for this refreshment. At first 
I strove to keep my eyes open, and join in their chat, 
bat my contributions to it soon sunk into monosylla- 
bles, not too much to the purpose. Their voices. 
ceased to bring me any distinct ideas, and, by degrees, 





I fell asleep." How long my slumber remained sound 
and dreamless 1 know not; it was first haunted by an | 
indefinite sense of motion, as if either in a coach or a 
ship; afier which my vision changed, but became more | 
clear. Methought [ lay extended on a board, and 
Covered, all but my face, by a cloth, with candles at 


my head and feet. Five figures, in white flowing 
drapery, surrounded me, beating their breasts, and 
uttering a plaintive wail. I neither remembered nor 
felt the effects of any accident; therefore thought my 
wisest plan would be quietly to examine the company 
into which I had fallen. They were taller than the 
generality of women, their faces nearly concealed by 
the frills of head-tire which fell veil-wise down their 
backs, adorned with sleeves and gussets. The line 
of Macbeth crossed my mind— 


“Ye should be women, but that your beards,” &c. 


In a pause of their chaunt, the leader exclaimed, 
“Wake him dacint, my dears! for here’s large givins 
out. "Tis no use keenin and croonin under our breaths 
for the likes of him. Rise it, your sowls !” 

Thus urged, they ‘ sot up the cry’ in full chorus. 

“Oh, pillaloo! why should ye go, my boy, and lave 
all the good atin and drinkin? Och hone! ma cushla, 
why will we stay behind, to call you the dear depart- 
ed? Willaloo astore: "Tis you that'll be missed, ma- 
vourneen !” 

“You spake raison, Mother Fairfield,” cried the 
junior of the party ; “ big cause we have to give him 
a scrame, the darlint!” 

« And an iligant voice ye have for it, Miss, said the 
hostess. “ Maid’s your name, I’m fond to belave.” 

“'Tis that, ma’am. Maid I am,” answered the 
damsel, dropping a courtesy. 

“You look so, my beauty! Rise it again, ladies!” 

Cuorvs. “Oh gra ma chree! Why must we lose 
ye, my heart?” 

“Short purgatory for them as falls asleep in their 
innocence,” added Miss Mead. 

“You're in glory this night, my lamb,” said her 
sister belle. 

“ He is, Miss Furlong,” spoke the chieftainess ; “for 
sorrow the oath, or bit of undacence ever passed the 
blissed lips of him ; he might have been a praste, Mrs. 
Grattan, Ma’am, for holiness entirely.” 

Corvus. “Och hone pillaloo!” 

“ He’s better off, Biddy jewel! d——1 the big liar 
can say he ever made a baste of himself with regard 
to the whiskey. Spake for him, Colley honey.” 

“Oh thin, mother dear, play-houses he could not 
abide; cards he ever and always called the divil’s 
books.” 

Cuorvus. “ Willaloo! Ochone!” 

“ Wimin,” hiccoughed Miss Mead; “he had no 
call to, barrin sich as was vartshous as ourselves, here 
| Present.” 

“ Faix, thot’s thrue for you, miss; ochone, my son, 
‘my own dear beautiful babby, that I ane | in Men- 
aghen, that I should ever—” , i 
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“I wish 1 had done so too!—Look you, Sir Lubin, 
Sibyl is my only child, and must be made happy her 
own way. I really thought she had been pining and 
dying for you, but since it appears | was mistaken, 
why e’en let us make the best of it. You can be 
heideman still, though you cannot be bridegroom ; and 
who knows but in our revels to-night, you may find a 
lady less liable to change her mind ?” 

Sir Lubin did not understand this mode of proceed- 
ing, and would have come to high words but for the 
peculiar expression of Childe Wilful’s eye, which kept 
them bubbling in his throat. He could by no means 
decide upon what to say. He gave two or three 
pretty considerable hems, but he cleared the road in 
vain, for nothing was coming ; and so, at last, he made 
ep his mind to treat the matter with silent contempt. 
He bowed to the company with a haughty dive, kick- 
ed his long sword, as he turned, between his legs, and 
wtzode, or rather rode, out of the church as fast as his 





dignity would permit. The erowd on the outside, not 
being aware of what had passed within, and taking jt 
for granted that it was all right that the bridegroom, 
on such great occasions, should go home alone, wished 
him joy very heartily and clamerously, and the si; 
horses went off at a long trot, which was quite grand, 

Sibyl and her cavalier looked breathlessly for what 
was to come nest. 

“ The wedding feast must not be lost,” said the old 
lord ; “ will nobody be married ?” 

Sibyl was again placed at the altar, and; in the room 
of Sir Lubin, was handed the cavalier Wilful. 

“ Wilt thou take this man for thy wedded husband ’” 
demanded the priest. 

Sibyl blushed, and still trembled, but her faintings 
did not return; and if her voice was low when she 
spoke the words “I will,” it was distinct and musical 
as the clearest note of the nightingale. 


OCEANA. 


BY ROBERT 


© ruou astonishing, unresting main! 

Whence are the fountains of thy stores supplied? 
Chief of created elements! in vain 

We trace the ceaseless motions of thy tide ; 
Philosophy, arrested in her pride, 

Darts fruitless glances to thy desert caves ; 
Whose deep recesses human seoreh deride. 

€all now to man, and bid him count thy waves; 
@r guage thy rampant billows, when the tempest raves. 


Thou boundary of Empires! whose renown 
Lives but in mockery of history's page ; 
Whose tyrant kings went prowling up and down, 
Till vanquish’d in the grasp of with’ring age: 
Deeay subdued their greatness, for the rage - 
Of conq’ring time has chas'd them from the earth. 
Their arts, and records, are a theme t’ engage 
Long disquisitions, of but little worth ; 
While thou art reigning still, in thine unsocial mirth. 


The young sun woo'd thee with bis dawning light, 
And the first moon-beams sported on thy breast ; 
Ere madd'ning tempests rous’d thy giant-might, 
Breaking, with desperate peals, thy dream of rest. 
And sometimes now thou slumb'rest, and art drest, 
Gay as a bride, in robes that sun-beams weave ; 
Wher crimson clouds adorn the glowing west, 
And thy scarce rippling waves in beauty heave— 
All faithless when serene, and smiling to deceive. 


The mariner thy surface may explore, 
And cast his plummet to its destin’d goal ; 
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May measure thy extent from shore to shore, 
Until obstructed by each ice-bound pole. 
Yet who shall number out each various shoal 
Of that vast brood which haunt thy depths un- 
known ; 
That dart in swiftness, or unwieldy roll ; 
Which He call’d forth, whose petent word alone, 
Bade thy strong arms enfold this fooisteol of his 
throne. 


O, ever solemn and majestic sea ! 
How glorious art thou when the tempest sleeps ; 

When, o’er thy curves the light breeze wanders free, 
And quiv’ring sun-beams revel o’er thy deeps. 

And O, how awful, when the black storm sweeps 
The rugged furrows of thy desert wild ; 

When, to thy noise, the shipwreck’d merchant weeps ; 
Or, while thy raving wilderness grows wild, 

And sobs through broken slumbers—like an o’erwep' 

child. 


Thou art not of the things that feel decay ! 

We look upon thee, in our youthful morn, 
When the glad hours flee joyfully away, 

And buoyant smiles our careless brows adorn. 
Again we mark thee, when old age forlorn 

Bears deep-trench’d wrinkles, and the frost of time; 
When life hath shed its fruit, but kept the thorn ; 

And thou art rolling on thy course sublime, 
Unshrinking in thy strength, ‘and bounding in thy 

prime! 
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THE IRIS 


BY BENSON HILL, 


H HOWL. 


Esa. 


(An Irish Lieutenant of Artillery, at the point of departure from France, is invited by his brother officers 
to a carouse ; falling asleep, his friends disguise themselves in female apparel, and proceed, with mock solem- 
nity, to wake him, in the Irish style, as if he had been really dead.) 


Sim had invited three or four of our most intimate 
acquaintanee to meet me, including the two Grattans, 
Meade, and Furlong: knowing that I should have to 
sia’t early, I determined, in spite of Sim's attempts to 
the contrary, to keep sober, and a herd fight it was. 
Towards eleven o'clock I made an attempt to leave 
them. 

“ Restey trankeel mun amee,” said Simon. 

“Oh, listen to that, Hill,” shouted Grattan. 
hear Fairfield’s delicious French? You are mightily 
improved, Sim, since I first knew you. It was in the 
Palais Royal I had the good fortune to be introduced. 
The friend on whose arm I was leaning asked where 
the Eighty-eighth were quartered. I shall never 
forget your answer— Faith, then, I don’t know the 
exact mame of the place, but the people calls us 
the Boys of Bull-on;’ and sure enough encamped 
in the Bois de Boulogne I found my brother. But 
I must tell you, Hill, one blunder of Fairfield’s, 
whieh was enough to shock the whole bench of 
bishops. He walked into a Café, which, I suppose, 
had formerly been a religious house; and, being at a 
loss for French enough to order supper, was glad to 
perceive the bas-relief of a dove upon the ceiling. 
“Garson, commong appeley vous cette bete la ?’— 
‘Monsieur,’ replied the waiter, with a look of horror, 
‘c'est l’insigne de l'ordre du Saint Esprit, par example.’ 
‘Beang portey mois trois santespreys roti pour mon 
souper!’ Scandalized as the Frenchman was, he 
would not lose a customer, and a dish of pigeons was 
provided for the sacrilegious Simon.” 

“ Well, boys, I must be off now positively,” said J. 

“Oh, by Jabus, you'll not think of going yet; you 
have your passport, and I can answer for your luggage 
being all ready. There'll be a broiled bone in a mi- 
nute. Come, I'll sing you, ‘ Woman, war, and wine:’ 
that was always a favourite of your’s in Limerick; 
and it will be a long time before you hear it again 
from me, any way.” 

There was no possibility of refusing to listen to a 
song of Fairfield's, and hour after hour fled. 

“I'll drink no more, at any rate,” I said at last; 
“80, lads, as I’m pretty tired, and have a long journey 
before me, let me rest my legs upon yon sofa!” 

Permission was given for this refreshment. At first 
I strove to keep my eyes open, and join in their chat, 
but my contributions to it soon sunk into monosylla- 
bles, not too much to the purpose. Their voices | 
ceased to bring me any distinct ideas, and, by degrees, 


o D'ye 





I fell asleep." How long my slumber remained sound 
and dreamless 1 know not; it was first haunted by an | 
indefinite sense of motion, as if either in a coach or a 


ship; afier which my vision changed, but became more | 


clear. Methought { tay extended on a board, and 
covered, all but my face, by a cloth, with candles at 


my head and feet. Five figures, in white flowing 
drapery, surrounded me, beating their breasts, and 
uttering a plaintive wail. I neither remembered nor 
felt the effects of any accident; therefore thought my 
wisest plan would be quietly to examine the company 
into which I had fallen. They were taller than the 
generality of women, their faces nearly concealed by 
the frills of head-tire which fell veil-wise down their 
backs, adorned with sleeves and gussets. The line 
of Macbeth crossed my mind— 


“Ye should be women, but that your beards,” &. 


In a pause of their chaunt, the leader exclaimed, 
“ Wake him dacint, my dears! for here’s large givins 
out. "Tis no use keenin and croonin under our breaths 
for the likes of him. Rise it, your sowls !” 

Thus urged, they ‘ sot up the cry’ in full chorus. 

“Oh, pillaloo! why should ye go, my boy, and lave 
all the good atin and drinkin? Och hone! ma cushla, 
why will we stay behind, to call you the dear depart- 
ed? Willaloo astore: "Tis you that'll be missed, ma- 
vourneen !” 

“You spake raison, Mother Fairfield,” cried the 
junior of the party ; “ big cause we have to give him 
a scrame, the darlint!” 

“ And an iligant voice ye have for it, Miss, said the 
hostess. “ Maid’s your name, I’m fond to belave.” 

“'Tis that, ma’am. Maid I am,” answered the 
damsel, dropping a courtesy. 

“You look so, my beauty! Rise it again, ladies!” 

Cuorvs. “Oh gra ma chree! Why must we lose 
ye, my heart?” 

“Short purgatory for them as falls asleep in theirs 
innocence,” added Miss Mead. 

“You're in glory this night, my lamb,” said her 
sister belle. 

“ He is, Miss Furlong,” spoke the chieftainess ; “for 
sorrow the oath, or bit of undacence ever passed the 
blissed lips of him ; he might have been a praste, Mrs. 
Grattan, Ma'am, for holiness entirely.” 

Corvus. “Och hone pillaloo!” 

“He’s better off, Biddy jewel! d——1 the big liar 
can say he ever made a baste of himself with regard 
to the whiskey. Spake for him, Colley honey.” 

“Oh thin, mother dear, play-houses he could not 
abide; cards he ever and always called the divil’s 
books.” 

Cuorvs. “ Willaloo! Ochone!” 

“ Wimin,” hiccoughed Miss Mead; “he had no 
| call to, barrin sich as was vartshous as ourselves, here 
present.” 

“ Faix, that’s thrue for you, miss; ochone, my son, 
my own dear beautiful babby, that I nussed in Mon- 
aghen, that I should ever—” te al 
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“ The boy was born in county Lim’ric, ma'am,” put 
in the other matron. 

“ He was not, ma'am ; sure a’n’t I his mother ?” 

“You may be his mother, my lady, but you know 
nothin about it.” 

“ You never had a mother, for you're illigitimate.” 

“ Hear that, girls!” cried Miss Furlong ; “ part ’em, 
kip "em quite, Colley, ’tis you that have the sinse!” 

“I’m mightily beholden for your good word, Miss ; 
aisy now, mother.” 

“ You’re a pace-maker, ma’am; are you a Roman, 
if one may ax?” continued Miss Furlong. 

“I am, ma'am ;” answered Colley. 

“’Tis more nor your nose is, then;” shouted the 
entertainer, with arms a-kimbo. 

“I'd be sorry,” retorted the other, “to be walkin 
behind the trunk of an iliphunt, like parties I'll not 
name, Mother Fairfield.” 

“ Ah! then, don’t set her back up,” pleaded Col- 
ley’s relative, “ or she’!] becall you more names than 
I'll lay my tongue te.” 

“Were you christened after your cow, Miss Col- 
ley?” persevered the hostess; “but go on wid the 
wake. Ah, why would you lave me like a bird alone?” 

“T've serached till I’m dry,” said Miss Mead, seiz- 
ing a bottle. 

“ Don’t do’t, ma colleen!” cried one matron. 

“Time enough for yez,” said the other; and each 
secured the drinkables from the maiden's hand, beg- 
ging her ‘to lave it them that was mothers of fami- 
lies.” 

Round me they closed again, roaring, “Oh the 
power o’ larnin that’s lost in ye, my buck; a tall fel- 
low you are, and fat, nate, and comely to see, bating 
your red hair.” 

This was past bearing ; my long controlled laughter 
broke forth ; I popped up my insulted black head, and, 
flinging myself from the table amongst them, begged 
to know what time it was. 

« About half-past five,” said Furlong. 

“Oh, lads, I shall lose my place ; | hav'n't a minvie 
to spare; do, like goud souls, come and help me with 
my luggage to the diligence.” 

Without divesting themselves of the shirts and 
sheets in which they were arrayed, these merry fel- 
lows threw great cuats loosely over their shoulders, 
and followed me to my lodging ; we knocked up poor 
Madame Fripperie, who, terrified beyond measure at 
finding her house besieged at such an hour by a groupe 
of nondescripts, was, with difficulty, persuaded to 
open her doors and permit me to obtain my trunks. 
Afler some pause she descended ; boxes and portman- 
teaus were seized by the ladies. I bade a hasty fare- 
well to my hostess, who could not say that nothing in 
my life at her abode became me like the leaving it. 

I soon overtook my friends; the diligence was on 
the point of starting ; the conducteur had his foot on 
‘the step, about to ascend to his place on the roof, 
when he was prevented by the wild czies of my car- 
riers. 

“Stop a while, here's a passenger ier you,” cried 
one. 


“ Artotey mun amee, pour un jeune gentilhomme 





que payer pour son place, daxs votre sacre carosse 
hier au soir,” said Sim in his delicious French. 

I saw my trunks safely stowed, and got into the 
carriage. Not one serious good-by could I extort. A, 
scon as I was seated in the vehicle, the pillaloo was 
recommenced, and distance only seftened to my ear 
the “Why would you go, ochone, why would you 
lave us?” 

After such a night of debauch, it is no wonder that 
I scarcely passed the getes before I fell into a pro 
found sleep, from which I never awoke, till the dil: 
gence stopped at Bouchain, to allow the passengers to 
breakfast. I was surprised at finding that we had 
already travelled twelve miles, and, bearing that 
ample time was granted for the meal,! ordered coffee 
to be brought me in a bed-room, and I sipped like a 
Turk, whilst performing the duties of the tuvilette. 
Heaven knows, I needed the refreshing aid of ablu- 
tion, external and internal, afier the scene in which | 
had so lately been engaged. 1 felt myself a new man, 
and re-entered the carriage, hoping that the odd cir. 
cumstances of my first bundle in had not given my 
fellow-passengers any unfavorable impression. 

They were all so busily engaged in conversation, 
that I despaired of obtaining a word from one of the 
party ; thrown back upon my own thoughts, and hardly 
aware of what | was doing, 1 commenced singing a 
sotto voce imitation of Sim's lament. A sudden pause 
ensued, and, after a few notes had reached the ears 
of the talkers, 

“ How wild,” said one ; ‘‘ik must be a national! air 
I have heard that the songs of Scotland and Ireland 
are of a most melancholy and impassioned character. 
I should like to know what that ‘Och hone’ means.” 

This was said quietly to the fellow-listener ; then, 
turning to me, the gentleman added, 

“Is Monsieur an Englishman ?” 

« Yes.” 

“And that chanson you just now began, the same 
that the friends who came with you to the coach sang 
as we drove off.” 

“Jt is not a chanson, Monsieur,” I said gravely, 
“but what we call an Irish howl, used to express 
grief.” 

“ Ah! oui,” cried one; “I have been told of such 
ceremonies being performed for the dead, but—”’ 

“In any case of extreme regret,” I added with @ 
sigh, “ the feelings of friends break forth in melody.” 

“ Bon Dieu! there is much sentiment in that idea; 
and do they always assume such draperies ?” 

“ Always.” 

“ Ma foi! a similar rite exists in the Greek church; 
brothers in arms wear a white veil.” 

“ Bien,” said his companion; “I thought at first it 
was a mere pleasanierie.” 

“ Sir,” I exclaimed, with mock dignity, “ Britons 
have not your vivacity; we are a serious people, and 
parting with those we love, for any eonsiderable time 
or space, is not a jest with us.” 

“Pardon, monsieur,” said the Frenchman, “que 
c'est touchant. A thousand thanks for your explane- 
tion of yoar country’s custom. Henceforth I shall 


ever respect the Irish howl.” in 
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A PASSAGE IN SHAKSPEARE PARAPHRASED. 


BY CHARLES WEST THOMSON. 




















force, and lessening their expression. 














WHEN all is past that made life dear, 
Tis time for man to die— 

Ere he becomes like foliage sear, 
Beneath a winter sky. 

Ere storm and tempest rack his heart, 
And wither all his joy, 

And leave him nothing but the smart, 

E’en hope cannot destroy. 


I have liv’d long enough—my bright 
And sunny hours are o'er— 

The beams that gave my morning light 
Will shine on me no more. 

The happy days, when calm repose 
Spread heaven before my eye— 

The blissful dreams from which I rose, 

Are gone forever by. 








Why should I wait for haggard age? 
Tis hopes are lost to me, 

The honors that reward the sage, 
Whose virtues thousands see ; 

The blessings that attend the path, 
Where good mens’ steps are found, 

The love that ripen'd manhood, hath 

To me an empty sound. 


l once had friends, when fortune smil'd, 
Upon my onward way— 

The sweets of social life beguil’d 
Each moment of the day. 

But since the blight of fate and fear 
Hath saddened o'er my brow, 

My former stations dissppear— 

I cannot view them now. « 








1 have lived long enough—my May of life 
is fallen into the sear—the yellow leaf— 
And that which should accompany old age, 

As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have; but, in their stead, * 

Curses, not loud, but deep—mouth-honor, breath, 

Which the poor heart would feign deny, but dare not.—SHakspaare, 


These beautiful lines from the “Prince of Bards,” are too splendidly perfect, as they are, to admit of any 
amendment—and any attempt to vary their present shape must necessarily injure them, by weakening their 
I have thought, however, that a little extension of the sentiment, in 
the form of rhyme, if comparatively worthless, might be at least excusable; and I have therefore endeavored 
to embody the substance of the foregoing pathetic “ Lamentation of Macbeth” in the following verses. 





The day has been that I have known 
Respect and fond esteem, 

Golden opinions shower'd down, 
Like Danae’s heavenly dream. 

All sorts of men united stood, 
And shouted forth my fame—- 

Till echo’s voice from vale and wood 

Was busy with my name. 










But these are past—and in their stead 
What have I now to own? 
The world’s sincerity has fled, 
And friends are quite unknown. 
Vile sycophants, with lying breath, 
Pour round me their applause, 
And with mouth honor tell the death 
Of my deserted cause. 









The blood that I have shed cries out 
For vengeance on my head, 

And the bereav’d lift up their shout, 
In memory of the dead. 

The deep anathemas of Fate, 
Around me they unroll, 

And, with the smother’d curse of hate, 
They execrete my soul. 







O! for a long release from care, 
From wretchedness and sin! 

O! to escape the dark despair 
That hems my spirit in! 

T must despise these scoundrel days, 
That such false hearts supply, 

E’en while | listen to the praise _ 

Which I would fain deny. 9 | 
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THE COFFIN MAKER OF DROGHEDA. 


They say this town is fall of cozenage.—Comeoy or Errors. 


Tue few dreary hours of a misty December day 
were fast verging and darkening into the shrouding 
and moonless obscurity of nightfall, which indieated 
sleet and storm, when two weary and road-stained 
travellers passed slowly on foot down the steep long 
hill that circuits part of the old town, and forms an 
acute angle with the bridge, whose arches overhang 
the Boyne, as it ripples against the quays of Drogheda, 
The houseless, and desolate prospect of the country 
through which they had journeyed, as it lay fallow 
and dormant beneath the freezing breath of winter, 
increased the cheerfulness and comfort with which 
the clustering buildings of the town, now illuminated 
for the night, and resounding with the hum and bus- 
tle of their occupants returning after the past labors 
of the day, inspired the hearts of the toilworn way- 
farers—contrasting so powerfully with the wildness of 
the sea-shore road they had been traversing on their 
harassing march. 

The appearance and garb of the men, as they stop- 
ped for a moment beneath one of the lamps, that was 
raised at the corner of a long lane of mean suburban 
cottages, and pointed a shorter and steeper road out 
from the eminence to the base of the hill, and which 
descended into the centre of the main street, were dis- 
tinguished by strangely-contrasted marks of opposite 
callings and pursuits ; one, whose tightly-built, well- 
fitting clothes, though coarse and soiled, black stock, 
hair closely cut, (slightly silvered by years and foreign 
service) and high erect bearing, denoted at once the 
veteran soldier—appeared anxious to separate from 
his companion, a low, pallid man, of ghastly com- 
plexion, attired in rusty black, originally made for a 
person much above his height, whose company was 
evidently forced upon him,—and at the same time 
wished to effect his object with courtesy and quiet- 
ness. 

“ Here then, I repeat what I have already stated, 
that it is full time, and fitting place, for us to part; for 
your society during our journey, and information re- 
specting our route, though unsought for on my part, I 
thank yon; but as to housing myself for the night, 
and foraging for a supper, though absent five-and- 
twenty years from my native town, I am too old a 
campaigner not to be aware how to find a billet, 
witheut either your advice or assistance. So, once 
more, good night.” 

“ But stay, you know not where to look,” rejoined 
the other; “ you will not find a single friend or ac- 
quaintance living or left ; the character of the place 
is quite changed since you were last quartered here; 
and as you have ¢ash and valuables about you, you 
will be robbed and plundered by the crew among 
whom you intend to trust yourself. I speak as a friend 





te you. Come home, and lodge with me to-night, and 
in the morning you can please yourself better, if you 
wish.” 

“ What, go and lodge at a coffin-maker’s shop—for 
of such a concern you have represented yourself to 
be the owner ; with shrouds for my sheets, and tin 
angels for my companions? No, I would rather lie 
under that turf-clump yonder all night, with the sky 
for my quilt, and the wind to sing me asleep. But, 
sir, I dismiss at once you and your interference; you 
have fastened yourself upon me this day, insensible to 
all the hints I gave how unacceptable your company 
was; you wormed out of me the secret, that I had 
concealed about my person, all my little stock of 
wealth, the earnings of my past servicee—and now 
you insist on being my pioneer in my private arrange- 
ments for the night. You see, sir, these two roads, 
this one I choose for my line of march, the other is 
your way ; adopt it forthwith, or I shall be compelled 
to teach you a quick step, that will leave the remem- 
brance of my drill on yeur back for the next quarter.” 

“ Oh, captain, if you are afraid to trust me, though 
may I never screw down another - 

“ Fear you, you miserable shadow of an undertaker! 
not if you were marching at the head of all the muf- 
fled drums in the Guards. Lead on there to your ho- 
vel, the entertainment cannot be so bad as the host.” 

The man who lived “by death's doings” turned 
away his face to conceal a ‘ow chuckle of satisfaction 
at the consent his last insinuation had wrung from the 
reluctant veteran, and burying his pale, withered fea- 
tures in the high standing collar of his old-fashiuned 
single-breasted coat, at the same time stooping low to 
escape the violence of a cutting shower that new be- 
gan to fall, and slanting full into their faces, intimated 
his readiness to proceed—and, followed by the soldier, 
crossed the Pont Neuf of the Boyne, and entered the 
“ loyal and corporate” city of Drogheda. 

As they passed through the streets, brilliant with 
the lights in the windows of the shops and hotels, and 
crowded with artisans, sailors, grooms, laborers, and 
soldiers thronging to their barracks, the wanderer re- 
turned to his birthplace felt regret at so nuwisely 
trusting himself to the guidance of one he knew no- 
thing of, and seemed to dislike ; and several times was 
on the point of breaking from him, and accosting one 
of the troopers as they passed him with a look that re- 
cognized him as a brother of the service, to request a 
direction to a decent lodging for the night; but his 
guide and his promise recurred to his recolleetion as 
often, to strengthen the silly resolution he had been 
nettled to adopt. N 

A fountain which may be stepped across is the 
source of the Nile—the actions that color the cqurse 
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of our lives, are ofien dictated by some forgotten trifle. 
Following his pilot in silence, and watching him 
narrowly, to detect any intercourse or concerted league 
with an associate who might be waiting for him near 
the locality‘of his abode, he was partially satisfied ai 
finding him pass by the varions groups on the way 
without either sign or word to denote previous ac- 
quaintance, and hold a direct course for the further 
extremity of the long principal street, until they came 
toa break in the line of houses, formed by a narrow 
lane (one of the outlets of the town), that branched 
down towards the river's edge, whose black, disco- 
loa current, stained by the floating lees and scum 
from an extensive manufactory, glided sluggishly past 
a row of mean, gloomy cabins, built upon its brink, 
parallel to the line of the main street—and increased, 


while it harmonised with, the dreariness of the situa- 


tion and prospect. 

“Here we are,” said the artist of coffina, the last 
master of mortal ceremonies ; “ we are now near home, 
keep close to me through this passage, or you may 
miss me in the dark—we turn, mind you, to the left, 
along the river:” and darting down the “ angiport,” 
he led the way to his retired abode. 

Along the margin cf the black, silent flood they 
moved for awhile, like shades wandering on the banks 
of Acheron, until the traveller's guide suddenly 
plunged aside into a dark opening, which at first ap- 
peared like the yawning entrance to some subterra- 
nean excavation, aud the soldier for a moment paused, 
and considered the prudence of following further the 
strange aud mysterious track his companion selected. 
“No matter,” he reflected “it cannot be worse than 
a breach !” and hurried after. 

Extending his hands cautiously before him, he dis- 
covered by the damp footing of an uneven and broken 
flagway, (on which he osten slipped and fell against 
the rough-plastered surface of surrounding walls), that 
they were passing through a long, narrow, partitioned 
hall, leading to a steep winding staircase, on whose 
lowest flight his associate waited for him, and grasp- 
ing him by the hand, conducted him up to the land- 
ing-place upon the second story of the lonely and se- 
cluded building into which he had so unexpectedly 
been ushered. 

“Here is the door of my own room—now do not 
feel uneasy, as my workshop is below stairs: I am 
glad to see, too, the fire is not quite extinguished—! 
must try for the key.” 

The vigilant old veteran remarked, that although 
he very ostentatiously produced a large iron key, of 
curious and complex construction, the door, before a 
single ward ef the lock could be turned, yielded to a 
gentle push, and had evidently not been secured. He 
entered the room, however, without noticing the de- 
vice contrived to lull his suspicions: a few red coals 
were gleaming in the bottom of the grate, but threw 
out insufficient flame to illumine the furniture, or dis- 
cever the extent of the apartment. He was able, not- 
withstanding, to reconnoitre the general bearings of 
the room with a hasty glance, and as he was now 
mueh wearied and fatigued, any sign or promise of 
rest and refreshment was eagerly welcomed. 
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The appearance of the room was small and confined ; 
a number of honsehold goods, and heavy unwieldy fix- 
tures, large garde-robes, tall book-cases, carved in old 
quaint figures, and inlaid with brass, discolored by 
age and neglect, tables of brown mahogany, and eld 
defaced Dutch paintings in tarnished gilded frames— 
all being of different styles and patterns, purchased at 
various intervals at rummage-sales of bankrupt bro- 
kers, were stowed and crowded together in most per- 
plexing and promiscuous confusion. 

The guest was much astonished at perceiving this 
goodly, though diverse and motley array of appoint- 
ments massed together, so different from the squalid 
and impoverished mien of their proprietor—and throw- 
ing himself into a large highbacked chair, attempted 
to examine more closely the features of his host, who, 
as if unwilling to undergo a personal scratiny, con- 
cealed his face, and commenced stirring up the sink- 
ing fire with a zeal and earnestness that too soon be- 
trayed his purpose, as the embers, as if by accident, 
were entirely raked out and quenched. 

“That will not do,” said he, as the quivering flames 
subsided, and at last totally expired. “I must get 
candles; my store ia below stairs—I shall not be ab- 
sent a moment.” 

When he lefi the room, which was now quite dark, 
the soldier was positive, that this time the door, when 
it closed afier him, was really locked, and the key 
withdrawn. Starting up, he rushed to the door, and 
pulling it forcibly, assured his senses of the fact—He 
smiled, and quietly reseated himself—* What can he 
mean! Does he fear I may rob him in his absence ? 
or does he mean to try that trick on me? Let him if 
he choose! I have two friends here that I have not 
yet introduced to him, who will not see me injured !” 
—and he grasped firmly a brace of pocket-pistols con- 
cealed beneath his coat, and waited patiently for the 
returning step of his extraordinary entertainer. 

When Steevens was last dwelling in Drogheda, 
every house, street, face, and walk, was familiar and 
beloved as his own home and brethren. Twenty- 
five years, a fragment of a century, had gone over, 
and he was entrapped, confined in a base den in the 
purlieus—an unknown, disregarded alien, with dis- 
trust and melancholy fastening on his heart, in lieu of 
the joy and welcome from expectant friends he had 
vainly anticipated. 

Successive trains of ideas were moving gradually 
more slowly and measured through his mind, from 
the absence of external objects to excite their corres- 
ponding images, and sleep began to steal upon his 
wearied frame, sealing up the fountains of thought 
and sensation, when a sound, as of a suppressed and 
regular brea‘hing at the opposite end of the apart- 
ment, put to instant flight the approaches of repose, 
and like a trumpet blast, roused him to energy and ac- 
tion. He sprang from the chair on which he had 
been sinking into s}umber, and endeavoured to thread 
his way through the labyrinth of ineumbrances towards 
the direction the sound seemed to indicate; but at 
that instant, a footstep was heard upon the outer lob- 
by, the door was thrown open, and a glare of light, 
bright, powerful and sudden, as the uplified footlights 
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of a proscenium, kindled up every object in the room, 
and diverted his attention from further pursuing his 
investigation. His host had returned, preceding a do- 
mestic—an elderly, austere female, who carried a 
large tray, laden with glasses, wax candles, cold meats, 
and wine, served with more neatness and taste than 
the appearance of the dwelling would warrant, who 
set them on the table, and directing one look of pe- 
culiar, searching meaning at her master's guest, silent- 
ly withdrew. 

“Come, now, and drink a glass of wine with me, 
after ali the ill-natured things you have said upon your 
way here; but I forgive you; my own appearance 
(and he looked round his room with some pride) is, I 
am glad to say, the worst of my possessiuns—your 
health, and welcome !” 

The soldier moved over, and somewhat cheered at 
the prospect of a good supper and old wines, sat down 
in the friendly spirit of the invitation, and pouring out 
a bumper, smiled at his host, who placed himself op- 
posite him, and behind the light. “A promise of this 
bottle would have kept me closer than that lock twice 
bolted. By-the-by, what did you intend, when you 
left me just now, by turning your parlor into a 
guard-room? You locked me in.” 

“Twas but from habit then ; I treat all my custom- 
ers so; but how like you your entertainment and 
lodging ?—You are not eating, nor do you seem in- 
clined to drink either.” 

“ Nay, I am freely employed at both. 
your abode, and the repast you have served up, are 
such as I have seldom fallen in with; but the variely 
of articles here, all old and worn, look all like lega- 
cies bequeathed by the dead, whom you have furnish- 
ed with their narrow houses—grouped together in 
awful and solemn assembly. Are they really gifts 
from your departed friends?” 

The proprietor gave no answer, and by his instant 
change of color, seemed to disrelish the remark. 

“ But, however, your extensive acquaintance with 
those wh have gone before us on the last long march, 
may aid you in answering a question I wish to put 
cencerning @ very near relative, the only one indeed 
left me in this world, whose death I have heard re- 
ported ; but the correctness of the rumor I have in- 
variably distrusted.—Can you say with certainty, 
does William Steevens yet live in this town? You 
must have known him--Steevens, the draper in High 
street? 1 hear he left the town long since, and fear 
he went to the bad.” 

“I will consult my books, and inform you if his 
name be registered on my list.” 

He arose, unlocked a large folio volume in black 
funeral binding, and running over his private alpha- 
betical reference, turned to the given page, and with- 
out reading the entries on the leaf, marked the place 
with ribbon, and closed the book again, questioning, 
as he did so, his guest fiercely and abruptly : 

“ And 80, yoa too are interested in this man’s life 
or death! Who are you—and what has bronght you 
home? What has brought you here at this unlucky 
moment? Are not you his youngest brother, the so!- 
dier—the life that I was wid had long since dropped 
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in the lease of Magallen, which the old Lord Dunlea 
made to your father—into the purchase of which farm 
I have been cheated ?” 

“ My brother's breath, if he yet draws it in this 
troubled world, shall not disturb you in possession ; 
the ground you speak’ of has been too unfortunate in 
all our family ever to tempt us to re-settle on it. I 
have had a hard and rugged road myself to tread 
through life, ’tis nearly over now, and all I wish is to 
sink quietly into the grave, without strife or conten- 
tion with my kind.” 

The solemn and quiet tone, in which the veteran 
confessed the gentle spirit of resignation that reigned 
in his heart, appeared to sink into the soul of the 
crafty and designing wretch who had enticed him into 
the house, and for an instant staggered the resolution 
that was beginning to gleam from hia piercing and 
blood-thirsty eyes. “ But how can the interest have 
reverted to Lord Dunlea, when you yet live? You 
are the third original life, even admitting that your 
brother's has dropped, as your father’s surely has, 
these some years back—and you his heir have now 
returned tu dispossess me, man, I see it plainly. The 
title that I purchased on, from the scheming agent, is 
defective, and you stand between me and my right.” 

“You give me information of my own legal claim 
to my father’s property that | have hitherto been ig- 
norant of, for] was a boy when I enlisted and went 
abroad, and of course knew nothing of his aflairs.— 
My brother's mysterious disappearance frem his home, 
an account of which reached me some short time be- 
fore my father died, is yet no proof of his demise, and 
now answer me: how came you to challenge me for 
William Steevens’s brother?” 

“ The likeness—” 

“ You knew him well then, you confess; what is 
your own opinion of his fate ?” 

“'Yhat your own may be similar! but come, we 
will talk of business in the morning, at present I am 
weary and feel disposed to sleep; you will find a 
couch within there, what say you to occupy it?” 

“If it were as hard and narrow as one of your own 
* wooden surtouts,’ | would stretch myself upon it wil- 
lingly.” 

“ Then we will try it; come—” 

Holding one of the branch-lights, he led his guest 
to the end of the apartment next the window, 
and most remote from the door, drawing down the 
thick double-blind of the former as he approached , 
and pointing to a sofa, intrenched between two pon- 
derous and lofty presses, which afforded scarcely suf- 
ficient space to the traveller to extend himself at full 
length. He waited until he had lain down, and then 
opening the wardrobe beside him, which, when low- 
ered, formed a couch, he extinguished the taper, and 
stireiched his limbs to sleep. 

The soldier, though fatigued, did not sink into that 
ready slumber which a consciousness of comfurt and 
security sv quickly lulls the senses into; he still dis- 
trusted his host: he had disliked him from the first, 
and the burst of passion into which he was betrayed, 
when on discovering the character and identity of his 
guest, continued to excite and fan the flame of suspi- 
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cion, that yet smouldered in the mind of Steevens.— 
He listened, the roorn was dark, and still, and hushed; 
the breathing of his neighbor was of one in the en- 
joyment of regular and tranquil repose, and yet, he 
was not satisfied ; he examined his weapons, and the 
click of the spring, as he half-cocked each pistol, 
echoed through the room, with.a report startling and 
doubly loud, from the intense silence and quietude of 
the place. 

“T must remain awake,” thought he, “ and perhaps 
‘tis better. 1 can fancy myself once more an outlying 
picket.” 

Some three-quarters of an hour might have elapsed, 
when his vigilance was stung to its highest pitch, by 
distinctly hearing his host rise from the couch, and 
creep with silent pace, as if, like Lear's horseman, he 
was “ shod with felt,” to the far corner of the room, 
whispering in accents that would be almost inaudible 
in the echoing gallery of St. Paul’s cathedral—* Now !” 
The signal was responded to by a creaking on the 
floor, and a suppressed yawn, as when one struggles 
with slumber and a sudden summons to awake; and 
then there was a voice, another and a strange one, yet 
* whose accents fell on Steeveas’s ear with a dim tran- 
sitory sense of being heard before, and in another 
place; but all continued murky and dark as mid- 
night. 

“Well, what's the go now, that you stir me up be- 
fore I have half slept off that poison, nicknamed us- 
quebaugh, you dosed me with last night? What foul 
trick is on the cards now, old black knave ?” 

“Only a turn, for which I hired you. You have 
done nothing lately to earn your peck. I have a 
bird asleep here, a goldfinch; his singing must be 
stopped—that’s all.” 

“ Heartless—merciless villain'—must we _ spill 

” 

“Silence! Sing small, my canary, or you will 
twist the hemp for your own neck. Where is your 
gratitude? Did I not find you starving in the streets 
of London; shivering in a snow-storm behind the pil- 
lars of St. Martin’s church ?” 

“Yes, the devil sent you to my aid, when I had no 
other prospect of help on earth; and the twelve 
months I had spent cab-driving and drinking at ‘ ‘The 
King of Denmark,’ lefi me apt enough for your work. 
What haveI come to! You knew me well, what | 
once was, here in my own town.” 

“Why a runaway bankrupt woollen-draper was 
nota bad beginning, to———” 

“End with turning out a common murderer. 
I was honest and respected once.” 

Of this dialogue Steevens had been an earnest audi- 
tor; and, fully aware of his danger, and the odds 
against him, yet felt as tranquil and recolved as ever 
he did under fire at broad noon. He addressed a 
prayer of gratitude to Heaven that his assassins had 
not found him sleeping, and watched the slightest 
sound that give notice of their approach, 

At this moment a faint gleam of light glided along 
the room, which for an instant illumined and revealed 
twe figures, one of which was raising a small trap- 
door in the recess beneath the window, while his 
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confederate, who held a small, sharp axe, was em- 
ployed in turning the flame that flickered in a dark 
lantern, which was immediately covered, and the mo- 
mentary brightness quenched. 

The impossibility of rolling off the couch on either 
side was evident to Steevens, escape being cut off by 
the lofty wardrobe that hemmed him in; but no time 
was given now to deliberate; he heard the breathing 
of his foes near him—and nearer—he sprang up, 
swerving aside from the levelled blow, that passed his 
shoulder, and guided by the whiz of his assailant’s 
weapon, fired. There was a heavy fall—the soldier 
leaped through the smoke, after his second foe, who 
had retreated from his attack, and dashed him to the 
ground ; then seizing the lantern, he held it full in the 
face of the man who had fallen beneath his fire—it 
was his host—shot through the lungs, but not yet 
dead. He pointed to the other assassin, who was now 
endeavoring to rise, and motioned to Steevens to 
stoop and speak with him ; his conqueror did so. The 
dying man grasped him convulsively reund the neck 
and hissing into his ears— 

“ Kill him too, for he is your missing brother,” fell 
back dead, his life-blood gushing forth upon his slayer 
as he gasped those thrilling words. 

In horror and dismay Steevens now held up the 
light, and gazed upon the livid countenance of the 
trembling wretch before him. 

“ Your name ?” 

“ Will Steevens,” 

“ Of...” 

“ Magallen, formerly—” 

“ My miserable brother, indeed! You might have 
been a fratricide!’—And the hand which a moment 
before had been raised in hostility, was now extended 
in friendship and reconciliation. 

Long and speechless was the agony of the repent- 
ant criminal, as he wept over his strangely-found 
and long-absent brother. The thoughts of the years 
that had intervened since their first separation, and 
the event that covered the retrospect with the sable 
hues of remorse and guilt—the memory of their pa- 
rents now mouldering in the grave, their alienated 
home, and the startling change from the open inno- 
cence of boyhood, to manhood’s stern and wild-worn 
character, swelled in the minds of beth ; and the wild 
and thrilling yearning of their hearts, heaved ferth at 
last in a deep sigh, melted into tears. 

“But, William, you must fly : the voice of justice 
will soon be yelling for you. To the magistrates here 
must I at once account for that miscreant’s death. Take 
my purse—it is well filled with gold—begone, and 
seek a foreign country, where, under another name 
you may earn an honest charaeter, and the forgive- 
ness of Heaven.—Farewell !” 

“ Should I not rather stay, and on th 
the fate of the murderer's aceompli 
mily, you would say! Well, [ will 
I leave for ever, let me confess— 
too hideous !—-Beneath that trap-door a vault is sunk, 
deeper than the river’s bed, whose flood has often 
swept into its sepulchre. Many a poor traveller, tre- 
panned into this house by your blood-stained victim 
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has— oh, brother, pray for pardon for me !—I dare not 
ask it myself—” 

He walked to the window, and letting himself down 
into the river that flowed beneath, dropping with a 
loud splash, swam the current to the opposite bank, 
and escaped into the mountains. 


When morning dawned, the municipal authorities 
were apprised by Steevens of the transactions 
of the preceding night. The vault was pene- 
trated into; some bleached and fractured human 
bones were discovered, which corroborated the ac- 
complice’s testimony, and explained the mysterious 
disappearance of several solitary travellers, who had 
been traced into the town, and never heard of after. 

The murderer's corse was buried in unhallowed 
ground ; his effects disposed of by auction, and the 
proceeds divided ameng the destitute of the neighbor- 
hood—while, by universal acclamation, the heuse, the 





theatre of such treacherous and bloody deeds, wa: 
razed to its foundation. 

Insufficient evidence being adduced to implicate 
the female servant in her master’s guilt, she was dis. 
charged, but was obliged to leave the town, and seek 
a settlement in another country. 

Steevens soon after recovered possession ef his pa. 
ternal property, and lived long, respected and beloved. 
Still his days, though peaceful, rolled away heavily, 
for he was alone; and often while sitting over his 
solitary hearth, sipping old port from a silver tankard, 
while the winter wind moaned without, he would 
sigh for the cheerful :bivouac, and jest and flowing 
can of his comrades; and deemed the hardships of 
his past career inore joyous and exciting than the ease 
and indolent enjoyments of his declining days, which 
he reckoned as too dearly purchased by the adven. 
tures of that night he spent with the CovFin-makex 
or DroGcHEDA. 


THE ARNO. 


BY J. H. MIFFLIN, 


Ir is midnight over Florence, 
And the thoon is up on high, 
And no sound is heard but Arno, 

As it hurries hoarsely by. 


With a melancholy lustre 

Looks the moonbeam thro’ the pane, 
And I turn upon my pillow, 

But I strive to sleep in vain. 


Yet I close my eyes a moment, 
And forget "tis not the stream, 
To whose roar so oft I've listened, 

In my boyhood’s happy dream. 


When J lay witain my chamber, 
And I could not sleep for joy, 
On revisiting the dwelling 
Where I romped, a careless boy. 


Tho’ the sound of that blest river 
Ne’er again so dear can be, 


As iggays when young existence 
holiday to me; 


Yet my heart must echo ever 
To its glad, exulting roar, 

And my breast be but the mirror 
That reflects its lovely shore : 


ARTIST, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


But I start up from my pillow, 
And a tear is in my eye— 

It is not the Susquehanna— 
But the Arno hurrying by! 


Oh, ’tis not that lofty mountains 
With their snows may intervene, 
. And ‘tis net that angry ecean 
Rolls a watery world between ; 


But it is that when I hear it— 
if I e’er should hear it more— 
There's a deeper tone of sadness 
Will be mingled with its roar :— 


There were voices once to greet me 
I shall listen for in vain; 

There were eyes to bid me welcome 
That will never smile again! 


So then dash, thou sullen Arno! 

And tho’ hoarse thy voice should be, 
With a dirge-like sound to others, 

Tt will welcome seem to me. 


Florence, April, 1837. 
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Cuaa.es Jounson and Epwarp Jongs were boys 
atthe same school. Johnson was then considered a 
youth ef a dull slow spirit and wit; and, apparently 
without feeling, felt silently for all who deserved 
it, and sometimes for those who did not; while 
Jones, with much loud talk of feeling, and a collec- 
tion of the most approved maxims of charity at his 
tongue’s end, seemed never to possess either. charity 
or feeling. 

These boy-friends were parted, and became men 
at last. Charles now burst out into the man of genius; 
the early morning of his life jooked dull, but the noon 
of it gave promise of a glorious after day; while 
Jones, who had excited the greatest hopes in his youth, 
shruak into a mere man of the world. Though 
the one was now matmmon minded and sordid almost 
to avariee, and the other a mere creature of the ele- 
ments, “that plays in the plighted clouds;” though 
one was poor and the other rich; though as dissimi- 
lar as darkness and light—as immixable as water and 
oil, and as opposite as ice and fire, they were still 
friends—such friends as the world understands by 
that much-abused word. 

Jones throve much faster than his poor friend 
could grow unfortunate. To keep up the appearance 
of friendship and humility, however, when he fell in 
with him, he would not loose his sleeve till he had 
him safely sested at his silver-spread table; and 
Charles, who was too noble to be the grudger of an- 
other's happiness or wealth, was there the merriest 
man of the merry, and kept the table in a roar, with 
equal pleasure to himself and to others. Time, how- 
ever, who was rather slow in reconciling the riches 
of the one to the poverty of the other, did at last so far 
succeed, that Jones began to care about half as much 
for Johnson's neediness as he did himsel{f:—and here 
we come to our story. 

Jones had employed a poor mechanic to repair his 
chaise ; and the business being done, as was his cus- 
tom, he thought no more about paying than Dives did 
of Lazarus. The poor creditor had Jet his rich debtor 
stand in his books longer than the usual time, for he 
was (as a poor tradesman often is, to the shame of the 
tich,) afraid toask “ so great a man as Mr. Janes” for 
sosmallasum. At length, (for Patience herself will 
sometimes grow impatient,) the poor man called him- 
self. Mr. Jones could not look at his biil then: he 
had a particular friend with him, (Johnson was there) 
he might call again next month. The humble man 
turned away from the proud man’s door with a weary 
foot and a more weary heart, for he had journeyed 
some miles, and was sick with wasted strength, and 
sad with a worn-out spirit. The mouth slowly passed 
away, and he called again; but he could not see him: 
(* Thomson, his particular friend Thomson, was 
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a week; he was not at home : (his still more particu- 
lar friend, Wilson, was there then :) “call again: he 
did; he was not up: “call again:” he did; he was 
not down: “call in the city :” he was out of town: 
“call at the villa: he was in town :—in short, let 
him call when he would, it was to no purpose— 
Charles’s humaner heart was shocked at the long re- 
lactance of Jones to part with his money ; and he re- 
solved when an opportunity offered, to punish his un- 
feeling friend in some way that would show him the 
cold enormity of his covetousness. In the mean time, by 
one of those unaccountable accidents in the life of a 
poor man of letters, which, like a sudden flash of light- 
ning, in a dark night, cheers for the instant but to ren- 
derthe succeeding blackness more observable, happen- 
ing to obtain possession of a hundred dollars, he pri- 
vately paid the peor sick mechanic the fifty he so 
much wanted, contenting himself with the hope that 
when he had shamed his penurious rich friend once 
again into feeling, he should get repaid. 

An opportunity soon served for his scheme. Jones 
had lately left him a large estate in the West Indies, 
by a rich bachelor uncle, and having sold it by his 
agent there, was in daily expectation of receiving the 
proceeds. Johnson, by some means, had heard of the 
arrival of this agent at New York, but concealed the 
information. In the mean time, Jones had grown 
into such a feverish and mammonish impatience to 
finger the expected cash, that, what with plethora and 
passion, and the megrims which every day’s disap- 
poiniment in not touching it threw him into, he took 
to his bed room with a feverish affection ; and it was 
now that Charles determined to try ata cure of him, 
and to revenge the neglect and wrong he had done 
to the poor, sick son of poverty; accordingiy, on the 
following morning, he was at Jones's door, dressed in 
all the importance and loose nankeen trowsers of a 
warm West Indian. The lion-headed knocker was 
as yet unmuffled : he knocked, and after a reasonable 
dresaing-time, descends an appearance in a mob-cap, 
and dull, death-watehing face, with a mouth yawning 
to the circamference of a tin kitehen; it was Mrs. 
Shufflebotham, the nightly nurse. “ Mrs. Jones, I pre- 
sume, Madam ?” said Charles, bowing most respect- 
fully to her inaudible list shoes. “No, sir,” simpered 
the flattered feminine, very proud of the mistake- 
“ Mrs. Shufflebotham, night-nurse, at your service,” 
curtseying herself down to about half her altitude— 
“ Well, then, good morning to Mrs. Shufflebotham, at 
my service. Pray how's Jones this morning! I’ve 
jnst arrived here from the West Indies, and the first 
thing whieh [ hear is, that Jones, my dear Jones, is 
ill?” “ Yes, ill indeed, sir, poor dear gentleman : he’s 
had five doctors !” “ Five doctors!” exclaimed Charles, 
“that’s a very dangerous complaint, indeed! He must 
be a hale, hearty man to survive such an attack: 





there :””) he might call again in a week : he called in 
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Five doctors! deliver me, and poor Jones, too, from 
five doctors! Good morning, Madam; my compli- 
ments, and all that.” “May I have the honor of your 
name!” curtsied Mrs. S. “Oh certainly, certainly : 
Hurricane, Madam—Hurricane, from the West Indies, 
—Hurricane, the agent. You'll wake poor Mr. Jones, 
if he should happen to be asleep, and tell him that | 
called, but didn’t wish to disturb him; so I'll call 
again.” “ Dear sir,” exclaimed Mrs. S., “ you are the 
very gentleman that Mr. Jones is so anxious to see!” 
“ Very possible; but I really cannot wait: I've my 
cousin Thomson to call on, and condole with him on 
the death of his wife's pug-dog—poor things, they 
have no cbildren, and such a loss is very terrible!” 
“ But he’s so very anxious to see you,” urged Mrs. 8. 
“ Very likely ; but I must see Thomson: you'll say 
my name is Hurricane—Hurricane: | am in the 
greatest hurry possible, or I would wait on Mr. Jones. 
Good morning, Madam! Hurricane—you'll remem- 
ber?” poking Mrs. S. in the ribs impatiently with a 
walking-cane ; and then off he hurried, leaving the 
nurse all womanly wonder at his conduct. 

Two hours are past, and he has again knocked at 
Jones's door, as if he would knock dewn him who 
opened it; and again Mrs. Shufflebotham descends 
in all the freshness of a starched tucker, flounced 
apron, morning-gown, and “shining morning face.” 
“Well, how's Jones now?” “The powers of good- 
ness!” exclaimed she, lifling up her hands and her 
eyes; “I’m as glad as all Boston that you have 
come back so soon, sir! Poor Mr. Jones, as soon as 
he heard that a white gentleman from the West 
Hinges had called, leaped out of bed like a lunatic.” 
“Then Jones is better? I’m very glad to hear it, in- 
deed! Good morning, Madam, and my compliments, 
and whatever is usual to be said on these occasions.” 
(Going.) “But, my dear sir,” remonstrated Mrs. S., 
seizing Charles by the button, “ he wishes of all 
things to see you; pray now do, dear Mr. !lurricane, 
walk in!” suggested and implored the kindly nurse. 
“It’s impossible, my dearest madam!" “ But he’s 
dying, sir!" insisted she. «I’m sorry, but it’s impossi- 
ble: he must not die till I see him, but I've the most 
positive engagement with my particular friend Wil- 
son, who is leaving town for his couniry house 
to-day, and he would think me particularly inatten- 
tive to him, if I did not see him set off.” “Well, 
but my dear sir"—* Mrs. Shufflebotham !” said Charles, 
with a mock earnestness and solemnity of manner, “ it 
is impossible. Good morning, and my compliments as 
before.” (Gone.) 

Mrs. S. looked all astonishment, and quietly shut- 
ting the door, and then opening it again, as if to look 
once more after the cause of her wonderment, she 
shut it, and went up to poor Jones, who was more 
sick with impatience than with any other complaint, 
and told him what a strange gentleman “that Mr, 
Hurricane was.” “The man must be a brute, to 
trifle with a dying man,” vociferated Jones, as he 
pushed his patient nurse out of the room half-way 
down the stairs. “If I had ever treated any man so, 
I should have deserved this.” 

At eight o’clock Charles returns: the knock, the 





Mrs. &., and the “ Well, how’s Jones?” occur again; 
to which the nurse, who had not yet recovered from 
the rudeness with which she had been thrust out of 
the bed-room, answered with “ lack-lustre eyes,” ey;- 
dently pale with vexation-lears, “ Ah, sir, poor Mr. 
Jones is certainly mad, and will not live out to-day !” 
“ God bless me,” replied Charles, coolly playing with 
his cane, “then I'll call to-morrow ; for I have pro- 
mised to meet the very best fellow in the world, my 
friend Jackson. Good morning, Mrs. Shuffle’’—(bo. 
tham he would have said, but the good nurse at that 
moment remembering the push she had had down stairs, 
or else impatient at the supposed Mr. Hurricane’s pre- 
varicating puttings-off, shut the door in his face, and 
went off in a huff without her “ botham.”) 

At nine he returns, and rings, for he was afraid the 
lion’s head would not answer his inquiries, as it was 
by this time muffled in white leather, and looked to- 
tally sick and silent: but the wary and weary Mrs. §. 
saw through the blinds that it was her old troubler, 
and perhaps out of a momentary spirit of revenge for 
the violence which had been done to her sacred office, 
and more sacred person, refused to open. At ten, 
therefore, he’sends a nigger-porter, with instructions 
to ring long and loud ; this succeeds, and down again 
descends the surly nurse, looking as if she could wring 
his nose as long as he had rang her bell. “ Oh—a 
geddleman wants a know werrer Misser Jones see 
Misser Harrikim a some day next week?” Jones 
heard the message, and losing all the little patience 
he ever possessed, he bawled out, “Tell the scoundre! 
to come here immediately, or I'll have him arrested 
for embezzlement, and teach him what it is to trifle 
with a dying man.” 

The porter departs growling, and at twelve an- 
other comes to say that “he guessed the geddleman 
would see’im in de mornin’, cos he got a see Misser 
Timkins, de tailor ;” at one, another porter inquires 
how Mr. Jones was at twelve; at two, the same por- 
ter comes to know how he was at one; and at three 
Jobnson himself returns, and ringing louder than be- 
fore, Jones is heard in the distance, cursing all his 
household, from the cat to the cook, and swearing all 
his most select oaths; and “ Tell the barbarous Bar- 
badoes rascal to come up stairs, or I’ll send the con- 
tents of a blunderbuss after his heels,” were the last 
words of Jones, as his man opened the door with an 
“ Ah, hew do ye: Mr. Johnson ?” “How’s Jones now?” 
asked Charles, with a negro-bullying, West-Indian sort 
of voice, that seemed to be half choked with raw rum, 
raw sugar, and suffocating cigars. At this critical 
juncture, Mrs. Shufflebotham appeared from a side 
parlor, and Jones at the stair-head, in his bed-gown 
and velvet cap: this was an unexpected dénouement. 
Charles was compelled now to enter in; and being 
asked his motive for such an unseasonable frolic, and 
having explained “ that it was to teach him who had 
been insensible to the sickness and patience of ano- 
ther, the cruelty of being trifled with, and the pain, 
which is worse than sickness, of seeing man indiffer- 
ent to the sufferings of his fellow-man,” (here he 
placed in Jones’s hand the poor chaise-mender’s re- 
ceipt for his fifty dollars,)—Jones saw, with a blush of 
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shame, the cold cruelty of his conduct to the needy | 


want that do not deserve to want; is kind and consi- 


creditor, and taking Charles by the hand, pressed it derate to all men, whether poor or rich; and loves 


with more than his usual warmth, forgave him the | 
manner of his lesson, forgot his megrims, and patiently | 
waiting the arrival of his agent, who came the next | 
day with the immense produce of his estate, is now a | 
man of great wealth, who gives liberally to all who | 
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Ir has generally been imagined that Doctor John 
Faust, or Fust, the inventor of printing, was the same 
individual who has been immortalized by the pens of 
Marlowe and Goéthe, and who stands the accredited 
head of the German professors of the black art, 
“whose name is Legion.” I[t has been stated that 
when Faust, the printer, who was originally a gold- 
smith, at Mentz, went to Paris to sell a second edition 
of his Bible of 1462, the public were astonished at 
the rapid manufacture of his books, and their exact 
resemblance to each other, no other method of mullti- 
plying copies being known, but the act of transcrib- 
ing—a long and expensive process. Natural means 
being insufficient to account for the wonder, super- 
stition suggested the idea that the German stranger 
must have been assisted by the devil in the prosecu- 
tion of his trade—the monks seized upon the med- 
dling man who had spoiled their sale of manuscript 
Bibles, and sacrificed him to their vengeance. This 
little romance is perfectly in keeping with the charac- 
teristics of the age, although we can hardly imagine 
that even the selfishness of the monks would venture 
on authorising a report that his Satannic Majesty had 
assisted in the propagation of the word of God. But 
the whole affair is groundless; Faust, of Mentz, died 
of the plague, in 1466, leaving his printing busi- 
ness and materials to his partner, Scheffer, who was 
also his son-in-law, and the inventor of the punches 
and matrices used in the formation of separate words 
and letters—Faust’s operations having been confined 
solely to characters engraved on solid blocks of 
wood. 

Faust, the printer of Mentz, quitted this world 
twenty-five years before Faust, the sorcerer, was born 
The latter personage claimed Wittenburg as his birth- 
place—but he was doubtless the son of a peasant in 
that vicinity, and placed at an early age at the neigh- 
boring university. Many persons have doubted the ex- 
istence of this redoubted magician, and conceive that the 
accounts of his prowess were the idlé itWention of 
the monks and miracle-mongers of the day. But Me- 
lancthon speaks of a personal acquaintance with him 
and Tritheim, Cornelius Agrippa, and Paracelsus were 
well known to him. Conrad Gessner refers to him as 
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his friend Charles above all men, as the man who 
taught him the true value of wealth, and that it 
can only give happiness where it gives the means 
of making those happy who are less the favorites of 
Fortune. 
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specting him, and Camerarius, in his Hore Subsecive, 
speaks of the celebrated magician, Faust, without re- 
ference to the romantic character of his reputed ex- 
ploits ; and Wierus, in his work, de Prestigiis Demo- 
num, gives an undoubted belief to the existence of 
Faust. 

John Faust was adopted in his early years by an 
uncle dwelling in the city of Wittenburg, who had 
no children. He removed his nephew from an hum- 
ble residence on the banks of the Roda, to a collegi- 
ate apartment in the vicinity of the Elbe. The young 
Faust soon distinguished himself by the superiority of 
his talents, and the rapid progress he made in every 
species of Jearning that was placed before him. In 
his sixteenth year, he went to Ingolstadt and studied 
theology, and became in three years a magister—but 
he shortly abandoned theology, and applied himself to 
medicine, astrology, and magic, in which he likewise 
instructed his disciple, John Wagner, the son of a 
clergyman at Wasserberg. Faust’s uncle died, and 
left him in possession of a rich inheritance, all of 
which he spent in the pursuit of knowledge, and the 
practice of wonderful experiments in chemistry, 
wherein, probably, lies the origin of his extraordinary 
fame. 

There are several very curious old pamphlets, pro- 
fessing to be authentic lives of the conjurer, Faust, 
and all of them agreeing in the main particulars re- 
specting his power over devils, his wonderful life, and 
miserable death. Franciscus Schottus, of Toledo, is 
supposed to have executed the original work in the 
Latin language, but the Spaniard’s production is little 
more than a translation of an old German tract, known 
to have been in existence many years before. Copies 
of two “ Histories” are now in existence ; one of them, 
without date, printed at Cologne and Nuremberg, 
called The League of Doctor Faust,the Enchanter and 
Sorcerer, known throughout the world, with the Devil, 
his adventurous Life and terrible End. The other 
work is entitled, True History of the Horrible Sins of 
Doctor John Faustus, Hamburg, 1599. The authors 
or translators of this history have embodied in it all 
the approved ideas of necromancy and profane and 
sacrilegious dealings with the devil. Very slender 
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materials have been expanded with great art, and the 
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pretended tricks of sorcery have been judiciously in- 
terwoven. 

Doctor Faust, after taking his degree as a doctor of 
medicine, aspired to celebrity as a doctor of physic. His 
success made him proud and headstrong, and he sigh- 
ed for distinction as a man of the world. About the 
same time, he fell in with certain cotemporaries of 
tastes similar to his own, and associated with them in 
the study of Chaldean, Greek, and Arabic science, 
of strange incantations, and supernatural influenees— 
in short, of all the arts of a sorcerer. 

Having made such progress as he could by dint of 
study and intense application, he at length resolved 
to prosecute his purposes still further by actually rais- 
ing the devil. He happened, one evening, to walk 
in a thick, dark wood, within a short distance from 
Wittenberg, when it occurred to him that that was a 
fit place for executing his design. He stopped ata 
solitary spot where four roads met, and made use. of 
his wand to mark outa large circle, and then two 
small ones within the larger. In one of these he fixed 
himself, appropriating the other for the use of his ex- 
pected visiter. He went over the precise range of 
charms and incantations, omitting nothing. It was 
new dark night, between the ninth and tenth hours. 
The devil manifested himself by the usual signs of 
his appearance. “Wherefore am I called?” said he, 
“and what is it that you demand?” “I require,” re- 
joined Faustus, “that you should sedulously attend 
upon me, answer my inquiries, and fulfil my behests.” 

Immediately upon Faustus pronouncing these words, 
there followed a tumult overhead, as if heaven and 
earth were coming together. The trees in their top- 
raost branches bended to their very roots. It seemed 
as if the whole forest were peopled with devils, mak- 
ing a crash like a thousand wagons, burrying to the 
right and the left, before and behind, in every possible 
direction, with thunder and lightning, and the con- 
tinual discharge of great cannon. Hell appeared to 
have emptied itself to have furnished the din. There 
succeeded the most charming music from all soris of 
instruments, and sounds of hilarity and dancing. Next 
came a report as of a tournament, and the clashing of 
innumerable lances. This lasted so long, that Faustus 
was many times about to rush out of the circle in 
which he had enclosed himself, and to abandon his 
preparations. His courage and resolution, however, 
got the better; and he remained immoveable. He 
pursued his incantations without intermission. Then 
came to the very edge of the circle a griffin first, and 
next a dragon, which, in the midst of his enchantments, 
grinned at him horribly with his teeth, but fiaally fell 
down at his feet, and extended his length to many a 
rood. Faustus persisted. Then succeeded a sort of 
fireworks, a pillar of fire, and a man on fire at the top, 
who leaped down; and there immediately appeared a 
number of globes here and there red hot, while the 
man on fire went and came to every part of the circle 
for a quarter of am hour. At length the devil came 
forward in the shape of a gray monk, and asked Faus- 
tus what. he wanted. Faustus adjourned their far- 
ther conference, and appointed the devil to come to 


him at. his. lodging. 





He in the meantime busied himself in the neces. 
sary preparations. He entered his study at the ap- 
pointed time, and found the devil waiting for him. 
Faustus told him that he had prepared certain articles, 
to which it was necessary that the demon should fully 
accord,—that he should attend him at all times, when 
required, for all the days of his life; that he should 
bring him every thing he wanted; that he should 
come to him in any shape that Faustus required, or 
be invisible, and Faustus should be invisible too 
whenever he desired it; that he should deny him 
nothing, and answer him with perfect veracity to 
every thing he demanded. To some of these requisi- 
tions the spirit could not consent, without aathority 
from his master, the chief of devils. At length all 
these concessions were adjusted. The devil, on his 
part, also prescribed his conditions. That Faustus 
should abjure the Christian religion, and all reverence 
for the Supreme God ; that he should enjoy the entire 
command of his attendant demon for a certain term 
of years ; and that at the end of that period the devil 
should dispose of him, bedy and soul, at his pleasure, 
{the term was fixed for twenty-four years; that he 
should, at all times, steadfastly refuse to listen to any 
one who should desire to convert him, or convince 
him of the error of his ways, and lead him to repent- 
ance ; that Faustus should draw up a writing contain- 
ing these particulars, and sign it with his bloed ; that 
he should deliver this writing to the devil, and keep 
a duplicate of it for himself, that so there might be 
no misunderstanding. It was further appointed by 
Faustus, that the devil should usually attend him in 
the habit of a cordelier, with a pleasing countenance 
and an insinuating demeanor. Faustus also asked the 
devil his name, who answered. that he was usually 
called Mephostophiles, (perhaps more accurately Ne- 
phostophiles, a lover of clouds.) 

Previously to this transaction, in which Faustus 
sold himself, soul and body, to the devil, he had con- 
sumed his inheritance, and was reduced to great po- 
verty. But he was new no longer subjected to any 
straits. The establishments of the Prince of Chutz, 
the Duke of Bavaria, and the Archbishop of Saltz- 
burgh, were daily put under contribution for his more 
convenient supply. By the diligence of Mephostophiles, 
provisions of all kinds continually flew in at his win- 
dows ; and the choicest wines were perpetually found 
at his board, to the annoyance and discredit of the 
cellarers and butlers of these eminent personages, who 
were extremely blamed for defalcations in which 
they had no share. He also brought hima monthly 
supply of money, sufficient for the support of his es- 
tablishment. Besides, he supplied him with a suc- 
cession of mistresses, such as his heart desired, which 
were in truth nothing but devils disguised under the 
semblance of beautiful women. He farther gave to 
Faustus a book, in which were amply detailed the 
processes @f sorcery and witcheraft, by means of which 
the doctor could obtain whatever he desired. 

One of the earliest indulgences which Faustus pro- 
posed to himself from the command he possessed over 
his servant-demon, was the gratification of his curiosity 
in.wsurveying the various nations of the world. Accord- 
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ingly Mephostophiles converted himself into a horse, | thrown out, and sunk in a tempestuous sea to a vast 


with two hunches on his back, like a dromedary, be- 
tween which he conveyed Faustus through the air 
wherever he desired. They consumed fifteen months 


depth. He contrived, however, to lay hold of a rock, 
and here to secure himself a feoting. He looked 
down, and perceived a great gulf, in which lay float- 


jn their travels. Among the countries they visited, | ing many of the vulgar, and not a few emperors, 


the history mentions Pannonia, Austria, Germany, 
Bohemia, Silesia, Saxony, Misnia, Thuringia, Franco- 
nia, ‘Suabia, Bavaria, Lithuania, Livonia, Prussia, 
Muscovy, Friesland, Holland, Westphalia, Zealand, 
Brabant, Flanders, France, Spain, Italy, Poland, and 
Hongary; and afterward Turkey, Egypt, England, 
Sweden, Denmark, India, Africa, and Persia. In most 
of these countries Mephostophiles points out to his 
fellow-traveller their principal curiosities and antiqui- 
ties. Im Rome they sojourned three days and three 
nights, and, being themselves invisible, visited the re- 
sidence of the pope and the other principal paiaces. 

At Constantineple Faustus visited the emperor of 
the Turks, assuming to himself the figure ef the pro- 
phet Mohammed. His approach was preceded by a 
splendid illumination, net less than that of the sun in 
all his glory. He said to the emperor, “ Happy art 
thou, oh sultan, whe art found worthy to be visited 
by the great prophet.” And the emperor, in return, 
fell prostrate before him, thanking Mohammed for his 
condescension in this visit. The doctor also entered 
the harem, where he remained six days under the 
same figure, the building and its gardens being all the 
time environed with a thick darkness, so that no one, 
not the emperor himself, dared to enter. At the end 
of this time the doctor, still under the figure of Mo- 
hammed, was publicly seen, ascending, as it seemed, 
to heaven. 

Faustus had conceived a plan of making his way 
into the terrestrial paradise, without awakening sus- 
picion in his demon-conductor. For this purpose he 
ordered him to aseend the highest mountains of Asia. 
At length they came so near, that they saw the angel 
with the flaming sword forbidding approach to the 
garden. Faustus, perceiving this, asked Mephosto- 
philes what it meant. His conductor teld him, but 
added, that it was in vain for them, or any one but 
the angels of the Lord, to think of entering within. 

Having gratified his curiosity in other ways, Faus- 
tus wasseized with a vehement desire to visit the in- 
fernal regions. He proposed the question to Mepho- 
stephiles, who told him that this was a matter out of 
his department, and that on that journey he could 
have no other conductor than Beelzebub. Accord- 
ingly, every thing being previously arranged, one day 
at midnight Beelzebub appeared, being already equip- 
ped with a saddle made of dead men’s bones. Faus- 
tus speedily mounted. They, in a short time, came 
to an abyss,and encountered a multitude of enormous 
Serpents; but a bear, with wings, came to their aid, 
and drove the serpents away. A flying bull next 
came with a hideous roar, so fieree that Beelzebub 
appeared to give way, and Faustus tumbled et once 
heels-over-head into the pit. After having fallen to a 
considerable depth, two dragons, with a chariot, came 
to his. aid, and an ape helped him to get into the ve- 
hiele. Presently, hewever, came on a storm, with 


kings, prinees, and such as had been mighty lords. 
Faustus, with a sudden impulse, cast himself into the 
midst of the flames with which they were surround: 
ed, with the desire to snatch one of the damned souls 
from the pit. But, just as he thought he had caught 
him by the hand, the miserable wretch slided from 
between his fingers, and sank again. 


At length the doctor beeame wholly exhausted with 


the fatigue he had undergone, with the smoke and the 
fog, with the stifling, sulphureous air, with the tem- 
pestuous blasts, with the alternate extremes of heat 
and cold, and with the clamors, the lamentations, the 
agonies, and the howlings of the damned every where 
around him,—when, just in the nick of time, Beelze- 
bub appeared to him again, and invited him once 


more to ascend the saddle, which he had occupied 


during his infernal journey. Here he fell asleep; and, 


when he awoke, found himself in his own bed in his 


house. He then set himself seriously to reflect on 


what had passed. At one time he believed that he 
had been really in hell, and had witnessed all its se- 
crets. At another be became persuaded that he had 
been subject wo an illusion only, and that the devil 
had led him through an imaginary scene, which was 
truly the case; for the devil had taken care not to 
show him the real hell, fearing that it might have 
caused too great a terror. and have induced him to re- 
pent him of his misdeeds perhaps before it was too late. 

It so happened that, once upon a time, the Emperor 
Charles V. was at Innspruck, at a time when Faustus 
also resided there. His courtiers informed the em- 
peror that Faustus was in the town, and Charles ex- 
pressed a desire to see him. He was introduced. 
Charles asked him whether he could really perform 
such wondrous feats as were reported of him. Faustus 
modestly replied, inviting the emperor to make trial of 
his skill. “Then,” said Charles, “ of all the eminent 
personages I have ever read of, Alexander the Great 
is the man who most excites my curiosity, and whom 
it would most gratify my wishes to see in the very 
form in which he lived.” Faustus rejoined, that it 
was out of his power truly to raise the dead, but that 
he had spirits at his command who hed often seen that 
great conqueror, and that Faustus would willingly 
place him before the emperor as he required. He con- 
ditioned that Charles should not speak to him, nor at- 
tempt to touch him. The emperor promised compli- 
ance. After a few ceremonies, therefore, Faustus 
opened a door, and brought in Alexander exactly in 
the form in which he had lived, with the same gar- 
ments, and every circumstance corresponding. Alex- 
ander made his obeisance to the emperor, and walked 
several times round him. The queen of Alexander 
was then introduced in the same manner. Charles 
just then recollected he had read that Alexander had 
a wart on the nape of his neck; and with proper pre- 
cautions, Faustus allowed the emperor to examine the 





thunder and lightning, so dreadful, that the doctor was 


apparition by this test. Alexander then vanished. 
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As Doctor Faustus waited in court, he perceived a 
certain knight who had fallen asleep in a bow- 
window, with his head out at window. The whim 
took the doctor to fasten on his brow the antlers of a 
stag. Presently the knight was roused from his nap, 
when, with all his efforts, he could not draw in his 
head, on account of the antlers which grew upon it. 
The courtiers laughed exceedingly at the distress of 
the knight, and when they had sufficiently diverted 
themselves, Faustus took off his conjuratioa, and set 
the knight at liberty. 

Soon after Faustus retired from Inspruck. Mean- 
while the knight, having conceived a high resentment 
against the conjurer, waylaid him with seven horse- 
men on the road by which he had to pass. Faustus, 
however, perceived them, and immediately made him- 
self invisible. Meanwhile the knight spied on every 
side to discover the conjurer; but, as he was thus em- 
ployed, he heard a sudden noise of drums, and trum- 
pets, and cymbals, and saw a regiment of horse ad- 
vancing against him. He immediately turned off in 
another direction; but was encountered by a second 
regiment ef horse. This occurred no less than six 
times ; and the knight and his companions were com- 
pelled to surrender at discretion. These regiments 
were so many devils ; and Faustus now appeared in a 
new form as the general of this army. He obliged 
the knight and his party to dismount, and give up 
their swords. Then with a seeming generosity he 
gave them new horses and new swords. But this 
was all enchantment. The swords presently turned 
imto switches; and the horses, plunging into a river 
on their road, vanished from beneath their riders, who 
were thoroughly drenched in the stream, and scarcely 
escaped with their lives. 

Many of Faustus’s delusions are rather remarkable 
as tricks of merry vexation, than as. partaking of those 
serious injuries which we might look for in an imple- 
ment of hell. In one instance he inquired of a coun- 
tryman who was driving a load of hay, what compen- 
sation he would judge reasonable for the doctor's 
eating as much of his hay as he should be inclined to. 
The wagoner replied, that for half a stiver (one far- 
thing) he should be welcome to eat as much as he 
pleased. ‘ihe doctor presently fell tv, and ate at such 
a rate, that the peasant was frightened lest his whole 
load should be consumed. He therefore offered Faus- 
tus a gold coin, value twenty-seven shillings, to be off 
his bargain. The doctor took it; and when the coun- 
tryman came to his journey’s end, he found his cargo 
undiminished even by a single blade. 

Another time, as Faustus was walking along the 
road near Brunswick, the whim took him of asking a 
wagoner who was driving by, to treat him,with a 
ride in his vehicle. “ No, 1 will not,” replied the 
boor; “my horses will have enough to do to drag 
their proper load.” “You charl,” said the doctor, 
“since you will not let your wheels carry me, you 
shall carry them yourself as far as from the gates of 
the city.” The wheels then detached themselves, 
and flew through the air to the gates of the town, 
from which they came. At the same time the horses 
fell to the ground, and were utterly unable to raise 





themselves up. The countryman, frightened, fell on 
his knees to the doetor, and promised, if he would for- 
give him, never to offend in like manner again. 
Faustus, now relenting a litile, bade the wagoner take 
a handful of sand from the road, and scatter it on his 
horses, and they would be well. At the same time 
he directed the man to go to the four gates of Bruns. 
wick, and he would find his wheels, one at each 
gate. 

In another instance, Faustus went into a fair, 
mounted on a noble beast, richly caparisoned, the 
sight of whieh presently brought all the horse-fan- 
ciers about him. After considerable haggling. he at 
last disposed of his horse to a dealer for a handsome 
price, only cautioning him at parting how he rode the 
horse to water. The dealer, despising the caution 
that had been given him, turned his horse the first 
thing towards the river. He had, however, no sooner 
plunged in, than the horse vanished, and the rider 
found himself seated on a saddle of straw in the mid- 
dle of the stream. With difficulty he waded to the 
shore, and immediately inquiring out the doctor's inn, 
went to him to complain of the cheat. He was di- 
rected to Faustus’s room, and entering, found the con- 
jurer on his bed, apparently asleep. He called to 
him lustily, but the doctor took no notice. Worked 
up beyond his patience, he next laid hold of Faustus’s 
foot, that he might rowse him the more effectually. 
What was his surprise, to find the doctor’s leg and 
foot come off in his hand! Faustus screamed, appa- 
rently in agony and pain, and the dealer ran out of 
the room as fast as he could, thinking that he had the 
devil behind him. : 

In one instance three young noblemen applied to 
Faustus, having been very desirous to be present at 
the marriage of the son of the Duke of Bavaria at 
Mentz, but having overstaid the time, in which it 
would have been possible, by any human means, to 
accomplish the journey, Faustus, to oblige them, led 
them into his garden, and, spreading a large mantle 
upon a grass-plet, desired them to step on it, and 
placed himself in the midst. He then recited a cer- 
tain form of conjuration. At the same time he con- 
ditioned with them, that they should on mo account 
speak to any one at the marriage, and, if spoken to, 
should not answer again. They were carried invisi- 
bly through the air, and arrived in excellent time. 
At a certain moment they became visible, but were 
still bound to silence. One of them, however, broke 
the injunction, and amused himself with the courtiers. 
The consequence was, that when the other two were 
summoned by the doctor to return, he was left be- 
hind. There was something so extraordinary in their 
sudden appearance, and the subsequent disappearance 
of the others, that he who remained, was put in pri- 
son, and threatened with the torture the next day, if 
he would not make a fall disclosure. Faustus, how- 
ever, returned before break of dav, opened the gaies 
of the prison, laid all the guards asleep, and carried 
off the delinquent in triumph. 

On one occasion Faustus, having resolved to pass @ 
jovial evening, took some of his old college eom- 
panions and invited them to make free with the Arch- 
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bishop of Saltzburg's cellar. They took a ladder, 
and scaled the wall. They seated themselves round, 
and placed a three-legged stool with bottles and 
glasses in the middie. They were in the heart of 
their mirth, when the butler made his appearance, 
and began to cry thieves with all his might. The 
doctor at once conjured him, so that he could neither 
speak nor move. There he was obliged to sit, while 
Faustus and his companions tapped every vat in the 
cellar. They then carried him along with them in 
triumph. At length they came to a lofty tree, where 
Faustus ordered them to stop; and the butler was in 
the greatest fright, apprehending that they would do 
no less than hang him. The doctor, however, was 
contented, by his art, to place him on the topmost 
branch, where he was obliged to remain, trembling 
and almost dead with the cold, till certain peasants 
came out to their work, whom he hailed, and final- 
ly, with great difficulty, they rescued him from his 
painful eminence, and placed him safely on the 
ground. 

In the year 1523, he rode out of Auerback’s wine 
cellar in Leipzig, on a wine barrel. An old painting, 
representing the subject, is still to be seen there. 

On another occasion, Faustus entertained several of 
the junior members of the University ef Wittemberg 
at his chambers. One of them, referring to the phi- 
bition the doctor had made of Alexander the Great to 
the Emperor Charles V., said it would gratify him 
above all things, if he could once behold the famous 
Helen of Greece, whose beauty was so great, as to 
have roused all the princes of her country to arms, 
and to have occasioned a ten year’s war. Faustus 
consented to indulge his curiosity, provided all the 
company would engage to be merely mute spectators 
of the scene. ‘This being promised, he left the room, 
and presently brought in Helen. She was precisely 
as Homer has described her, when she stood by the 
side of Priam, on the walls of Troy, looking on the 
Grecian chiefs. Her features were,jrresistibly attrac- 
tive; and her full moist lips were redder than the 
summer cherries. Faustus shortly after obliged his 
guests with her bust in marble, from which several 
copies were taken, no one knowing the name of the 
original artist. 

No long time elapsed after this, when the doctor 
was engaged in delivering a course of lectures on 
Homer, at Erfurth, one of the principal cities of Ger- 
many. It having been suggested to him that it would 
very much enhance the interest of his lectures, if he 
would exhibit to the company the heroes of Greece 
exacily as they appeared to their contemporaries, 
Faustus obligingly yielded to the proposal. The 
heroes of the Trojan war walked in procession before 
the astonished auditors, no less lively in the represen- 
tation than Helen had been shown before, and each 
of them with some characteristic attitude and striking 
expression of countenance. 

When the doctor happened to be at Frankfort, there 
came there four conjurors, who obtained vast applause 
by the trick of cutting off one another's heads, and 
fastening them on again. Faustus was exasperated ai 
this proceeding, and regarded them as laying claim to 
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a skill superior to his own. He went, and was in- 
visibly present at their exhibition. They placed be- 
side them a vessel with liquor, which they pretended 
was the elixir of life, into which, at each time, they 
threw a plant resembling the lily, which no sooner 
touched the liquor than its buds began te unfold, and 
shortly it appeared in full blossom. The chief con- 
jurer watched his opportunity; and, when the charm 
was complete, made no more ado but struck off the 
head of his fellow that was next to him, and, dipping 
it in the liquor, adjusted it to the shoulders, where it 
became as securely fixed as before the operation. 
This was repeated a second and a third time. At 
length it came to the turn of the chief conjurer to 
have his head smitten off Faustus stood by invisibly, 
and at the proper time broke off the flower of the lily 
without any one being aware of it. The head, there- 
fore, of the principal conjurer was struck off; but in 
vain was it steeped in the liquor. The other con- 
jurers, were at a loss to account for the disappearance 
of the lily, and fumbled for a long time with the old 
sorcerer’s head, which would not stick on in any posi- 
tion in which it could be placed. 

Faustus was in great favor with the Prince of An- 
hault. On one occasion, after residing some days in 
his court, he said to. the prince, “ Will your highness 
de me the favor to partake of a small collation at a 
castle which belongs to me out at your city gates?” 
The prince graciously consented. The prince and 
princess accompanied the doctor, and found a castle 
which Faustus had erected, by magic, during the pre- 
ceding night. The castle, with five lofty towers and 
two great gates, enclosing a spacious court, stood in 
the midst of a beautiful lake, stocked with all kinds 
of fish, and every variety of water-fuwl. The court 
exhibited al! sorts of animals, besides birds of every 
color and song, which flitted from tree to tree. The 
doctor then ushered his guests into the hall, with an 
ample suite of apartments branching off on each side. 
In one of the largest they found a banquet prepared, 
with the pope’s plate of gold, which Mephostophiles 
had borrowed for the day. The viands were of the 
most delicious nature, with the choicest wines in the 
world. The banquet being over, Faustus conducted 
the prince and princess back to the palace. But, be- 
fore they had gone far, happening to turn their heads, 
they saw the whole castle blown up, and all that had 
been prepared for the occasio;, vanish at once ina 
vast volume of fire. 

One Christmas-time Faustus gave a grand enter- 
tainment to certain distinguished persons of both 
sexes at Wittemberg. To render the scene more 
splendid, he contrived to exhibit a memorable inver- 
sion of the seasons. As the company approached the 
doctor's house, they were surprised to find, though 
there was a heavy snow throngh the neighboring 
fields, that Faustus's court and garden bore not the 
least marks of the season, bul, on the contrary, were 
green and blooming as in the height of summer. 
There was an appearance of the freshest vegetation, 
together with a beautiful vineyard, abounding with 
grapes, figs, raspberries, and an exuberance of the 
finest fruits. ‘The large red Provence roses were as 
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sweet to the scent as the eye, and looked perfectly 
‘fresh and sparkling with dew. 

As Faustus was now approaching the last year of 
his term, he seemed resolved to pamper his appetite 
with every species of luxury, He carefully accumu- 
lated all the materials of voluptuousness and magniti- 
cence. He was particularly anxious in the selection 
of women who should serve for his pleasures. He 
had one Englishwoman, one Hungarian, one French, 
two of Germany, and two from different parts of Italy, 
all of them eminent for the perfection which charac- 
terized their different countries. 

As Faustus’s demeanor was particularly engaging, 
there were many respectable persons in the city in 
which he lived, who became interested ia his welfare. 
These applied to a certain monk of exemplary purity 
of life and devotion, and urged him to do every thing 
he could to rescue the doctor from impending destruc- 
tion. The monk began with him with tender and pa- 
thetic remonstrances. He then drew a fearful pic- 
ture of the wrath of God, and the eternal damnation 
which would certainly ensue. He reminded the doc- 
tor of his extraordinary gifts and graces, and told him 
how different an issue might reasonably have been 
expected from him. Faustus listened attentively to 
all the good monk said, but replied mournfully that it 
was too late, that he had despised and insulted the 
Lord, that he had deliberately sealed a solemn com- 
pact to the devil, and that there was no possibility of 
going back. The monk answered, “ You are mis- 
taken. Cry to the Lord for grace, and it shall still be 
given. Show true remorse; confess your sins; abstain 
for the future from all acts of sorcery and diabolical 

, and you may rely on final salvatien.” 
doctor, Soaiteen felt that all endeavors would be 
hopeless. He found in himself an incapacity for true 
Tepentance. And finally the devil came to him, re- 
proached him for breach of contract in listening to 
the pious expostulations of a saint, threatened that in 
case of infidelity, he would take him away to hell 
even before his time, and frightened the doctor into 
the act of signing a fresh contract in ratification of 
that which he had signed before. 

At }Faustus ultimately arrived at the end of 
the teri Or which he had contracted with the devil. 
For two or three years before it expired, his character 
gradually altered. He became subject to fits of des- 
pondency, was no longer susceptible of mirth and 
amusement, and reflected with bitter agony on the 
close in which the whole must terminate. During 
the last month of his period, he no longer sought the 
services of his infernal ally, but with the utmoat un- 
willingness saw his arrival. But Mephostophiles now 
attended him unbidden, and treated him with biting 
scoffs and reproaches. “ You have well studied the 
Scriptures,” he said, “and ought to have known that 
your safety lay in worshipping God alone. You sin- 
ned with your eyes open, and can, by no means, plead 
ignorance. You thought that twenty-four years was 
aterm that would have no end; and you now see 
how rapidly it is flitting away. The term for which 
you sold yourself to the devil is a very different thing; 
and, after the lapse of thousands of ages, the prospect 





defore you will still be as unbounded as ever. Yo, 
were warned; you were earnestly pressed to repent: 
but now it is too late.” 

After the demon Mephostophiles had long torment. 
ed Faustus in this manner, he suddenly disappeared, 
consigning him over to wretchedness, vexation, and 
despair. 

The whole twenty-four years were. now expired. 
The day before, Mephostophiles again made his ap. 
pearance, holding in his hand the bond which the 
doctor had signed with his blood, giving him notice 
that the next day the devil, his master, would come 
for him, and advising him to hold himself in readiness 
Faustus, it seems, had earned himself much good. 
will among the younger members of the university, by 
his agreeable manners, by his willingness to oblige 
them, and by the extravrdinary spectacles with which 
he had occasionally diverted them. This day he re. 
solved to pass in a friendly farewell. He invited a 
number of them to meet him at a house of public re- 
ception in a hamlet adjoining to the city. He bespoke 
a large room in the house for a banqueting room, 
another apartment overhead for his guests to sleep in, 
and a smaller chamber at a little distance for himsel;. 
He furnished his table with abundance of delicacies 
and wines. He endeavored to appear among them in 
high spirits; but his heart was inwardly sad. 

When the entertainment was over, Faustus ad- 
dressed them, telling them that this was the last dey 
of his life, reminding them of the wonders with which 
he had frequently astonished them, and informing 
them of the condition upon which he had held this 
power. They, one and all, expressed the deepest 
sorrow at the intelligence. They had had the idea of 
something unlawful in his proceedings; but their no- 
tions had been very far from coming up to the truth. 
They regretted exceedingly that he had not been un- 
reserved in his communication at an earlier period. 
They would ‘have had recourse in his behalf to the 
means of religion, and have applied to pious men, de- 
siring them to employ their power to intercede with 
Heaven in his favor. Prayer and penitence might 
have dene much for him; and the mercy of Heaven 
was unbounded. They advised him still to cal! upon 
God, and endeavor to secure an interest in the merits 
of the Saviour. 

Faustus assured them that it was all in vain, and 
that his tragical fate was inevitable. He led them to 
their sleeping apartment, and recommended to them 
to pass the night as they could, but by no means, 
whatever they might happen to hear, to come out of 
it; as their interference could, in no way, be benefi- 
cial to him, and might be attended with the most se- 
rious injury to themselves. They lay still, therefore, 
as he had enjoined; but not one of them could close 
his eyes. 

Between twelve and one in the night, they heard 
first a furious storm of wind round all sides of the 
house, as if it would have torn away the walls from 
their foundations. This no sooner somewhat abated, 
than a noise was heard of discordant and violent his- 
sing, as if the house was full of all sorts of venomous 


reptiles, but which plainly proceeded from Faustus's 
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chamber. Next they heard the doctor's room-door | was nowhere to be seen; only the walls were found 
vehemently burst open, and cries for help uttered | smeared with his blood, and marks as if his brains had 
with dreadful agony, but in a half-suppressed voice, | been dashed out. His bedy was finally discovered at 
which presently grew fainter and fainter. Then | some distance from the house, his limbs dismembered, 
every thing became still, as if the everlasting motion | and marks of great violence about the features of his 


of the world was suspended. 


| face. The students gathered up the mutilated parts 


When at length it became broad day, the students | ef his body, and afforded them private burial at the 
went in a body into the doctor’s apartment; but he | Temple of Mars, in the village where he died. 


A WET DAY AT A WATERING PLACE. 





What is this passing scene ? 
A peevish April day— 
A little sun—a little rain— 
And then, night sweeps upon the plain, 


And all things fade away. 


Kirxe Wuire. 





Te boarders were at breakfast. The black wait- 
ers skipped briskly up and down the double line of 
tables, the cutlery and the crockery jingled merrily, 
and huge masses of toast, omelette, ham, chicken, fish 
and steak rapidly vanished. Cauldrons of coffee and 
tuns of tea were required to wet the whistles of the 
two hundred and odd ladies and gentlemen who were 
doing their déjeuner. 

Talk of a Scotch breakfast! pooh! “the land o’ 
cakes” never saw a spread to equal the matinal meal 
at a well-kept American hotel. We can allow them 
the Highland muircock, and the kipper salmon, and 
the oat cake, and the “ bannocks o” barley meal,” and 
the dried venison, and the parritch, and the crowdie, 
either brose or stir-a-bout, and the wee drap o’ Farin- 
tosh to settle a queasy stomach after such an ollapodri- 
da,—we can give “the land o’ the leal” all these, and 
beat them by a string! Talk of a Parisian déjeuner 4 
la fourchette! if we cannot play as good a fork as 
a Frenchman, let us use our knives about our jugu- 
lars! We chatter, in the innocence of our hearts, 
about their café au lait; why, an American landlord 
would be lynched if he dared to insult his boarders 
with the weak decoction of the Mocha berry, or the 
paltry sky-blue apology for milk, which the gene- 
tality of the keepers of the cafés dispense to the ill- 
used public of Paris. I have been there, and I 
know it. 

Dr. Kitchener, who rules the roast on matters of 
tabular moment, dogmatises from experience that a 
good meal puts every body in a good humor, and our 
breakfast, superlative in quality as quantity, proved 
the fact. “Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles,” 
ran round the board. Smart sentences and slices of 
ham, coffee-cups and compliments, eggs and flummery, 
were banded about, and responsive grins illuminated 
the countenances of the muffin munchers. In short, 
as an old lady in a closely rolled cap and minutely 
Plaited cape, with a pair of finely-framed glasses be- 
straddling her nose, said, as I dropped the fifth lump 
of chrystallised saccharine into her cup of green— 
“Every body somehow smiles on every body, and 
nobody is never glumpy.” 





The edibles and potables were duly conquered, 
and the victors, resigning their spoons, began to ar- 
range the business of the morning. For many days 
the weather had been serene and summer-like. A 
sea breeze, balmy as the breath of Venus, the ocean- 
born, had alleviated the excess of the dog-day heat, 
and mosquitoes and blue devils were driven far inland. 
Every possible vehicle, “land carack or water ca- 
rack,” had been engaged for the day ; fishing parties, 
shooting partiee, pic nic parties, walking parties, riding 
parties, dining parties, beach parties, wood parties, 
blackberry parties—in duetts, trios, quartetts, quin- 
tettes, sestettes, septettes, and octaves—all were har- 
moniously inclined, when a bar, a double bar, was 
put to their proceedings. A little Frenchman who 
had been under the piazza, returned with an elongated 
phiz—and shrugging up his shoulders as he wiped his 
silk hat with his blue handkerchief, said to the friend 
whose buggy he was to have shared, “ Que ferons 
nous? il pleut.” 

“ What does he say ?” 

“He says that it rains.” 

“ Rains ? impossible !” 

Every body turned their attention to the doors and 
windows. It did rain; and the first glance convinced 
them that it was not a passing shower—a sprinkle 
and stop—or a violent pour-down, “too heavy to last 
long,” but a regular set-in, steady-going rain. Aqua- 
rius had emptied his jars into the filtering pots of the 
clouds, and was giving a most extensive watering to 
the dry and dusty earth. 

How can I describe the effects of this sudden damp 
on the propagators of parties and their partisans? The 
ladies joined in a chorus of “ Dear, dear!” “ What a 
pity!” “My?” “Lor!” and “Good gracious!” while 
the men grumbled a very respectable base. All egress 
was stopped for the day—and as the feline quadruped 
said when she began to masticate her caudal extremi- 
ty, after being locked up for a month in an empty 
house, “it’s not always agreeable to be thrown 
upon your own resources.” Good humor, the unfail- 
ing accompaniment of large assemblies, turned the 
tide, and, giving up all idea of going out, the various 
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parties sat round the drawing room, in little groups, 
and tried to while away the time. 

I retired to my dormitory, threw myself upon the 
bed, and cevoured a large portion of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

The rain continued: 1 heard its dull pattering on 
the window as it rattled in the gush of the sea gust, 
and drowned the rumbling of the surf which broke 
heavily on the beech beneath. I peeped abroad ; the 
fish-hawk, with rapid flight, was returning from his 
feeding grounds upon the distant shoal, and making 
wing to the fastnesses of the wide salt marsh. 

I returned to the drawing-room about noon, to no- 
tice the effects of the weather upon the crowd of de- 
tenues. Let us walk round the room, make our ob- 
servations on the various groups, and listen to their 
remarks. I am acquainted with nearly all our buard- 
ers, and can set the Asmodeus. 

Observe that group in the corner, near the large 
window that looks out to windward, where the little 
girl is vainly hoping to find a bit of blue sky. That 
party was to have pic-nicked in the woods, by the side 
of a murmuring stream—the preparations were all 
made, the wine bottled, and the chickens boiled and 
basketed. The children have but just finished crying at 
their disappointment ; the papa originally opposed the 
party, but was compelled to succumb to the superior 
dictum of his wife, who is angry because she is now 
nnable to carry out her plan—while the poor hubby 
may not indulge in a triumphant little giggle at the 
failure of the opposition, for he knows that his deary's 
temper has received a sufficient souring to embitter 
the next fortnight of his life. The eldest daughter, 
that fat girl with the large gray eyes, laments the day's 
wetness; for Mr. John Smiggles was to have been of 
the party, and he is such a nice man, with such nice 
whiskers, and does say such a sight of nice things! 

Hark to the square-headed old fellow yonder—how 
he grumbles. 

“Rain! rain! that’s my fortune! I came down 
last night only, and here it’s raining cats and dogs al- 
ready. I can stop but three days, and I'll wager my 
expenses it rains all the time. While I stopped at 
home, nothing but sunshine, roundabouts, straw hats, 
and perspiration. 1 came down here to enjoy myself 
—nothing bunt splish-splash and slush. I knew when 
I started, that it would rain. I know that it will rain 
till I am gone.” 

“ Then, sir, it was unkind to damp the delight of 
several hundred persons, by coming here to pour cold 
water on the enjoyments of your fellow creatures.— 
You are our Jonah; and some of these ladies feel 
their disappointments so bitterly, that if they knew 
your predestination to wet weather, they would throw 
you into the sea to-propitiate the elements.” 

The coquette has her usual party of beaux about 
ker, and is dispensing her accustomed generality of 
prilliant smiles, despite the gloominess of the day. I 
will wager a basket of CEil de Perdrix that, beautiful 
as she is, she dies unmarried—all men despise a con- 
firmed coquette. As the old-school scribbler says: 


I would not live to hear it told 
‘That mine was made anothers ; 





Young Love has sisters manifold, 
But he will have no brothers. 


“ Yaw—y-a-w! cussed sleepy bisness, by jinks' 
Tom—yaw—what shall we do, e-h? The ten-piy 
alley is full to the bung, and the billiard-room is boiling 
over ; all the mint has absquatilated, and juleps are 
things that were. Yaw! I shall gape myself intoa lock. 
jaw, I do believe, and one can’t go to bed when one's 
only just got up. How are we to keep up the steam, 
eh?” 

“Go a gin sling; sneak to my snoozey, and let us 
hammer away at old sledge fer a We, as Mr. Welle: 
says.” 

The young men were moving to put their designs 
in execution, when a quiet, quaker-looking gentleman 
patted one of them on the shoulder, and said— 

“Have a care, Charles, that your wife does not 
have a broken rib before long.” 

“ How so, my dear sir? Yonder she sits, entirely 
free from danger.” 

“ Not quite. If her husband ruins himself at the 
gaming table, will she not have a broken rib?” 

“Ha! ha! strange method of reproof. Do not 
alarm yourself, sir; all the effect of the weather. f 
the sun won't favor us, we must cut up @ few shines 
of our own.” 

Look at that pretty little fairy-formed creature: 
She can barely reckon her fifteenth birth-day, yet she 
loves, and dreams that she is beloved. The chosen 
one stays at another house, and was to have met her 
upon the beach. She is attired for the wished-for 
stroll—she will not believe that the rain can last ; she 


| has drawn her chair apart from her friends, and while 


her pretty little feet industriously beat the devil's tat. 
too, she casts a reproachful glanee at the steamy win- 
dows, and thinks that he might have come, although it 
does rain a little. 

“I said it would rain,” exclaimed one of those very 
knowing gentlemen who are ever pestering us with 
their postridie prophecies. 

“So did I,” exclaimed another. “Those porpusse: 
did not jump about so near in shore for nothing—and 
the sun set red and streaky—and the cat rabbed her 
ear—and the pigs grunted—and the ducks screamed 
like mad—and my dog barked all night—and my 
corns throbbed dreadful. All of them sure signs of 
rain, and never miss proving truv.” 

“I was in England at the time of the demise of 
George the Third, and was standing in the vicinity of 
St. James’s Palace, when the heralds and pursuivants 
marched forth to proclaim the accession of the new 
sovereign, George the Fourth. It was a miserable wet 
day, gentlemen, as dull and deplorable as it is to 
day.” 

The auditors turned towards the windows, and 
sighed audibly. 

“I was compelled to remain among the mob in the 
open street, being unable to procure shelter, but my 
anxiety to see one of England’s monarchs proclaimed, 
overcame the annoyance of the weather. The raia 
came down in one continuous sheet—we were all 
completely drenched, and it was evident that there 
was a fresh hand at the forcing pumps, just as the he 
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ralds drew up for the purpose of reading the procla- 
mation. During this interregnum, for such it was— 
one monarch being dead, and the other not proclaim- 
shape, looked up at the clouds as the additional im- 
ed, a poor fellow, whose hat was soddened out of 
petus was given to the falling stream, and said, in a 
quiet, quaint way, ‘ Pray, sir, is this George the Third’s 
rain, or George the Fourth’s ?’ ” 

“Il pleut bien fort, monsieur,” said the Frenchmaa 
to a full-grown dandy, in hopes of making himself 
agreeable. The dandy was flattered at being address- 
ed in French, and rubbed his hand through his hair, 
ashe endeavored to recollect his three quarters in- 
struction, saying, in answer, “ Oui, mossu, oui—beau.- 
coup de pleut—excessively—all day—oui.” 

There are two persons in the corner yonder, who 
care but little for the weather. By the fixedness of 
her full blue eye, and the close compression of her 
lips, and the vermeil of her burning cheeks, he is 
pouring forth his vow of endless love! How his eyes 
sparkle—his lips tremble with the fervor of his speech ! 
See, he has gently taken her fair, white hand—ob- 
serve her glance—said it not millions? her fate is 
sealed. She is suddenly pale—but, now, how deep 
the blush! the traitor blood rushed violently to the 
heart, but, alarmed perhaps at the violence of its 
beatings, coursed back with redoubled potency to il- 
lume that peachy cheek. Let us not interrupt them, 
nox call them from their intensities to the dullness of 
our every day life. 


What unto them is the world beside 
With all its change of time and tide ? 
Its living things, its earth, its sky— 
Are nothing to their mind and eye. 
And heedless as the dead are they 

Of aught around, above, beneath ; 
As if all else had pass'd away, 

They only for each other breathe. 


That bald-headed elderly gentleman at the mid- 
dle window, has thrust both his hands into his 
breeches pockets, and sports a phiz that speaks of 
grave dubiety. His fat and rolling chin rests solemnly 
upon his chest ; his lips pout frowningly; and he looks 
out upon the wet world with a dry eye, and longs for 
a game at quoits. Not that he ever played at quoits, 
and in fine weather would as soon think of tarring his 
maiden aunt, as of pitching a heavy quoit. It is the 
perversity of human nature—the ground is all swamp 
—it is impossible to go out—and he longs for a game 
at quoits. 

His companion—at the window, not in fellowship, 
for they have been standing together above an hour, 
yet, as they have not been introduced to each other, 
of course it would be improper to speak (they do ma- 
nage these things better in France)—is a short, bottle- 
bellied, round-headed, red-whiskered fellow ; he is in 
& contemplative mood, and thinks that he is deeply 
thinking. He has observed the progress of seventeen 
rain-drops as they glided down the dull surface of 
the greasy pane, and he endeavored to get up a train 
of thougin about the progress of human life. He was 





nearly catching a glimpse of an idea from the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, when his attention was arrested by 
the constant wagging of the left ear of a cart-horse,. 
tied to the palings of the house. He is now concen- 
trating the whole force of his mental energy to the 
solvement of that extraordinary propensity in a well- 
soaked horse. 

The ladies are retiring to-dress for dinner. Observe 
the grace of that beauteous girl, with the Spanish cast 
of countenance, and yet her delicately polished brow, 
and fine soft eyes with their rich fringed lids, would 
remind you of Italia’s sunny clime. Is she not tran- 
scendently lovely? Such must have been the style 
of beauty that drew the angels down, when they for- 
sook their empyrean home, and dwelt on earth ena- 
mored of the daughters of men. I saw that lady at 
church yesterday, and wasso charmed with the devo- 
tional modesty of her conduct, and the beauty of her 
expressive face, that | could have thrown myself at 
her feet, and have bowed down and worshipped her. 

Here—peep through that window, and observe that 
poor devil of a dandy, sitting on the arm of the bench, 
under the piazza. His cigar, without which he can- 
not exist, excludes him from the presence of the la- 
dies and the comforts of the drawing-room. The 
heaviness of the atmosphere, and the dullness of the 
day, are almost too much for the poor creature’s spirits. 
How prettily he taps his French boot with the end of 
his rattan! how complacently he twists the curl of his 
whisker! Hark! with a face as long as a two dollar 
tea board, and a voice as Jugubrious as a wood-split- 
ter’s cry in a snow storm, he is actually trying to ca- 
rol the words of “ Begone Dull Care.” [t is a failure— 
the foul fiend has him hip and thigh. 

Dinner! dinner !—what a relief! 


The meal passed heavily and drear—the men set 
in for heavy drinks, and the ladies retired to their 
rooms. I was dozing over the remainder of my book, 
when I was suddenly aroused by the lively voice 
of the little Frenchman, who was pointing might and 
main to the north-east, and shouting, loudly, as the 
idlers hastened to his summons, 

“ Voyez quel superbe are en-ciel !” 

“So there is! see—a splendid rainbow—we shalf 
have fine weather now. You know the rustie adage, 


A rainbow at morning 
Is the farmer’s warning ; 
A rainbow at night 

Is the farmer's delight. 


A burst of joy ran through the house. ‘The clouds 
broke—the rain disappeared—the sun peeped out, and 
in ten minutes time, a numerous wagon train and 
auxiliaries were splashing down the green lanes, and 
rattling the shower drops from the leaves of the road- 
side trees. Loud voices and merry Jaughter resounded 
through the glade—like children escaped from school, 
the boarders rejoiced in their liberty, and hoped no 
more to experience the horrors ofa Wet Day at @ 
Watering Place. B 
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LETTERS OF SALATHIEL, THE WANDERING JEw, 


TO 


LETTER I. 
New York, June 1, 1836. 


My Brorser,—I call you my brother, for you are 
the only living man to whom | have communicated 
the terrible secret of my protracted existence. You 
only know the extent of my wanderings; you alone 
have the means of conjecturing what may be the na- 
ture of my joys and sorrows, my feelings and habits ; 
you are the only one who can in any degree sympa- 
thise with me; and to you alone will I communicate 
my views of what claims my notice in this new 
world, to which I have at length found my way. 

T have already informed you that Columbus was 
one among the many whom I may very properly term 
my old acquaintance—not so very old neither; for it is 
but little more than three hundred years since I ac- 
commodated him with a loan of a thousand dollars to 
aid him in his famous outfit at Palos. I have his note 
for it now, among the papers which | left in my 
portable desk in the care of my friend Verrazani, in 
Venice; for Columbus being rather a favorite of 
Taine, and a very worthy man, and unfortunate withal, 
I never had the heart to ask him for the money. Lit- 
tle do these men of yesterday, among whom I am just 
now sojourning, think how considerably { contributed 
towards the discovery of their country. If I recollect 
rightly, it was a full twentieth of the whole cost of 
his famous expedition. 

But I must not amuse you with recollections. You 
will feel more interest in my present than my past 
adventures ; and I must hasten to inform you how I 
fare in this portion of that peopled wilderness—the 
world. 

Before my arrival at the metropolis of the Ameri- 


eans, which théy call New York, I had paid so little | 
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sity of always preserving a strict incog., I go along 
as quietly and as noiselessly as may be. Of course | 
brought no letters with me, except a single letter of 
credit from Verrazani to a banker here, who, from my 
familiarity with the language, probably takes me for 
an English Jew; and from his conversation I suppose 
he has settled it in his mind that the object of my 
visit is trade, whenever I shall have become suffi. 
ciently acquainted with the country to take an active 
part in its commerce. I believe I shall humor this 


| notion of his, especially as it appears to be hardly pos. 


sible for the people here to understand how a man 
can have any other object in this world than to make 
money, as their phrase is. This appears to be the 
grand subject of all their thoughts and hopes. It ap- 
pears to me that nearly all their conversation relates 
to this; and all their actions are ultimately referred to 
this point. 

I have taken lodgings at one of the principal hotels 
of the city; and as I have generally, of late years, been 
accustomed to the attendance of a servant, I have just 
provided myself with one, who is a native of the 
easternmost of the states, Maine. He was sent up to 
my sitting room this morning by the landlord, to whom 
he had applied for employment. He came in as I was 
taking my chocolate, and planting himself in front of 
me, afforded me an opportunity of taking a deliberate 
survey of his dress and address. He wore a short blue 
coat, of an awkward cut, with sleeves some inches too 
short, so that his large hands looked like shovels de- 
pending on each side of him. His waistcoat was of 
red plush; and his pantaloons, which were rather too 
short, were of striped cotton stuff. His hair was 
straight and greasy, and a portion of it was tied in an 
eel-skin by way of cue. His countenance was fresh 
and fair, with an expression of mingled simplicity and 


attention to the progress of Columbus's new world, | shrewdness. 


that I was rather surprised at the extent and popu- 


“ Well, young man,” said I, “ what are your com- 


yousness of the place. Surprised, I say; meaning of mands?” 


course that qualified sort of surprise which is possible | 


in one who has seen so much of the world as I have. 
Indeed I think if any one ean lay claim to the “ Nil 
admirari” of Horace, it must be myself. If not 
greatly surprised, however, {| have certainly been 
considerably amused at what I have here observed. 

The city is well enough—a well-built town, and a 
place apparently of considerable business. But it is 
the people who afford me the most amusement. They 
are certainly a very curious race, and their manners, 
customs and character have aflorded me many subjects 
of reflection and speculation. 

It is always an object with me, you know, to attract 
as little attention as possible. I consider myself merely 
a spectator in the world—and being under the neces- 





“ Mr. Brown,” he replied, “told me you wanted @ 
hired man, and as I have just come on here, from 
down east, on purpose to hire out, I thought it would 
be polite just to call and let you know.” 

“Tam very particularly obliged to you. Have you 
ever acted in the capacity of a gentleman's servant” 

“Why, sir, we never have any servants in this 
country, except the officers of government, who, you 
know, are the servants of the people. But [ have been 
Squire Jones’s hired man for more than a twelve- 
month.” 

“ Hired man—Ah! yes. I understand the distinc- 
tion. So you are willing, as a particular favor to me, 
to become my hired man. Pray, sir, what wages do 
you expect?” ’ 
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« Why, in the country we always have ten dollars 
a month and found. I calculate twelve dollars would 
be little enough here in the city.” 

“ That is to say, twelve dollars and your board and 
clothes.” 

“ Twelve dollars and board. But if you’ve a mind 
to throw in the clothes, I should like it all the better.” 

“I think I should prefer that arrangement. Can 
you read and write?” 

“T should be a disgrace to New England if I had 
grown up to be out of my time, and could n’t do such 
things as that, and cipher to double fellowship too.” 

“Very well. Ciphering to double fellowship is 
the very thing I want in a hired man. So you may 
come along with me;” and, finishing my breakfast, I 
took him to my tailor’s, and had him fitted out in a 
dress which would suit equally well for a body ser- 
vant or a private secretary ; into both of which offices 
you may consider Jonathan Long as fairly installed. I 
expect to find him useful in more ways than one.” 

After dinner, I had a hired gig brought to the door, 
in order to take a ride, Jonathan driving. When we 
were fairly seated in the vehicle, he inquired which 
way I would go. “You have been about the city, 
Jonathan, you may drive round a little by way of air- 
ing, and take me to those parts which you have found 
most interesting.” I gave him this liberty in order to 
discover something of his bent; for I look upon him 
aa asort of type of his countrymen, and am determined 
to make him a study. 

“Well, sir,” he replied, “if you have no objection 
we'll just ride out and see the ‘up town lots,’ which 
people are making their fortunes on so fast. Perhaps 
you may like to go in for a few of them.” 

“Very well. Drive on.” 

After driving through the long, populous and busy 
street, called Broad way, for several miles, we got clear 
of the city and came to an open place, where some 
surveyors were laying out the ground into house lots. 
I think the spot must have been four or five miles 
from my lodging and a mile beyond the suburbs. I 
desired Jonathan to stop, and alighting, we walked up 
to the men, who had just completed their survey of a 
lot of about 3,000 square feet. 

“ Pray, sir,” said 1 to one of the men, “ what may 
be the value of this lot?” 

“ Why, sir,” he replied, “ it wae sold last week for 
five handred dollars, and yesterday it was sold again 
for three thousand; and as there was a dispute about 
the qnantity, we have had it to survey over again.” 

“TI should like to know,” said Jonathan, putting in 
his oar, “ what the folks that buy it, calculate to raise 
on it. It don’t look to me as if any thing but huckle- 
berry bushes would grow upon it.” 

“It is intended for a house lot, sir, and it is contem- 
plated that the whole of the ground from here to the 
city will shorily be covered with houses and stores.” 

“May be so, and may be not,” replied Jonathan, 
“but T rather think that this speculation beats the 
Maine lands, out and out.” 

On our way back to the city, Jonathan enlightened 
mné concerning his allusion to the Maine lands, which 
had afforded grand opportunities, a year or two since 





of making money, and had brought ruin on a great 
many of the speculators. Neither this nor the present 
mania of the New Yorkers for speculating in eity lots, 
excited any surprise in me. I had been in Amsterdam 
when the tulip speculation was at its height, and hav- 
ing seen one of these worthless flowers sold for many 
thousand dollars, I could easily understand the species 
of management which attaches an undue value to 
improvable lands. 

The mania here is quite as remarkable as the old 
tulip fever of the Dutch. People seem to be perfectly 
infatuated, and risk their all with the same reckless- 
ness, and, to my apprehension, with precisely the same 
feeling as the gambler stakes his last guinea on the 
cast of a die. This, however, is but one symptom of 
the national disease—an inordinate desire for money- 
making. 

For the present, iny brother, farewell. I shall write 
by every packet for France or England, and my agents 
will have no difficulty in forwarding the letters. Re- 
member me to Leah. You will direct to Mr. Marcus 
S. Smith, New York. That is at present my name. 

Your brother and friend, 
SALATHIEL. 


LETTER Il. 
New York, June 10, 1836. 


Verity, brother Solomon, this man Jonathan of 
mine is a curious animal. It might be supposed that, 
with my extended and long continued experience of 
mankind, { might easily fathom his character, refer 
him to some class with which I am familiar, and like 
a botanist who has found out the scientific name and 
place of a plant, pay no further attention to the speci- 
men. But Jonathan does not come into any of the 
classes of men with whom I have met in the old 
world. He is a native of the soil—nondescript in my 
books—a production of the new and singular inetita- 
tions of his country, and to me a perfect natural curi- 
onity. 

His familiarity of manner with me, he being, in his 
own phrase, my hired man, amuses me. The patro- 
nizing, paternal air which he occasionally pute on, 
when he is instructing me in the manners and customs 
of the natives, makes it rather difficult at times for me 
to preserve my gravity. However, I have succeeded 
so far; and in reward for my self-control, have learnt 
much. 

“ Mr. Smith !” said he to me, the other day, “ Mr. 
Smith, if you’re a goin’ to settle in these parts, you 
should go to Maine. That is the country for you ! 
Such land as we have there! such timber! suck 
water privileges! such potatoes! such fat calves! 
such butter! and more than all the rest, such clever 
folks! I wish you knew my aunt Nancy, and Mrs. 
Squire Jones, and the old Squire himself. Then you'd 
know what sort of folks there is in Ameriky. We'd 
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show you how to live. If you could only go down 
there and spend one fall and winter at Waterborough 
Corner, you would know what it is to live raal com- 
fortable. The huskings that I would take you to— 
the quiltings—the sleigh-ridings—the squirrel-hunt- 
ings! oh, you would never want to come to such a 
head-over-hee!s place as this noisy New York again. 
Then you might make your fortune, too. I dare say, 
you might marry Sally Jones; and she'll have the 
homestead—two hundred acres of the best land in 
Waterborough '!—aye, for that matter, the best in all 
York county, and the saw-mill, tuo, into the bargain. 
She’s the Squire's only child, and very handsome, and 
can spin and weave ; and makes such pumpkin pies! 
He’ll be a lucky fellow that marries Sally !” 

“Well, Jonathan, there is time enough to think 
about going to Waterborough,” I replied. “ You know 
I have not got through with all my business here yet, 
and I have to go to Philadelphia soon.” 

“Well, every man knows his own business best ; 
but the sooner you go to Maine, the sooner you'll have 
raal comfort. I suppose you are on the look out for 
some speculation here. But, Lord, sir, Maine is the 
place for speculation after all's done. There was 
Abel Jones, the Squire's brother, that lives in Kenne- 
bunk, had an old sheep pasture, that he bought for a 
dollar and a quarter an acre, and fenced in with a 
stump fence ; and every body said he had got power- 
fully chiselled in the bargain. It was the roughest, 
rockiest, ugliest piece of land [ ever laid my eyes on. 
But Abel found a thundering big rock on it, that run 
a great way under ground, and he sold it out toa com- 
pany fora granite quarry, and got twenty thousand 
dollars for half the pasture, about twenty acres. 
There’s a speculation for ye.” 

“But the State is not all granite quarries, is it?” 

“Oh no!—by no manner of means. But then 
there are the water privileges for factories, and the 
timber lands. | wish [ could take you into a piece of 
pine woods that | knew of, just to show yon the tall 
timber pines. ‘They stand all so straight and hand- 
some, like the tall pillars of the churches here, only 
three times as high, running up eighty or ninety feet 
without a branch, excepta litile sort of a crowning 
tuft at the top, which makes a kind of a roof over head; 
and the branches move and whisper always in the 
wind. Itis like a great, great building, and you hear 
the song of the whet-saw, and the tap of the wood- 
pecker, echuing and ringing through the trees. That's 
what I call music. It beats the grinding organ out 
and out.” 

« But how can these woods be made a subject of 
money speculation.” 

“If you'd been there last year, you'd have seen. 
The Boston people came down there, and were so 
completely captivated and dumbfounded with the 
trees, and the music, and the rivers, and the mills, 
and altogether, that they bought up the land like all 
natur, and all the folks that sold out their lands made 
their fortunes. How the Boston folks came out was 
no affair of theirs, you know.” 

“ Did you ever speculate, Jonathan ?” 

“ Speculate! I guess you'd think so. A’n’t I a 





Yankee? Wer’n't I brought up to it? I swopt knives 
when I was a little boy at school. I swopt horses 
before | was out of my time; and after that I traded 
off a load of tin-ware and made all the money that | 
lost Jast spring in that tarnal land speculation.” 

“So you have lest, as well as gained, by specula- 
tion?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Smith, but I made it up in a little trade 
here in Wall street, last week.” 

“You trade in Wall street t” 

“ Oh, yes, sir, you needn't open your eyes so wide. 
I guess I’m a match for any body in Wall street— 
though I did lose a matter of three hundred dollars on 
my pasture-land,” 

“ Well, Jonashan, you are a curiosity. That's a fact. 
Come now, and te! me all about it.” 

“ Well, it was no great things to tell of. I went 
into a broker's in Wall street to get a bill changed, 
and there I saw Sam Spriggins from Alfred, just in 
our neighborhood, talking with the broker about 
some land he had bought on the Penobscot river. He 
looked rather rusty and! rather discouraged ; and the 
broker treated him kind of offish. So I made up to 
him. He was very glad to see me, and seemed to be 
rather surprised at my dress and appearance. In fact, 
by your kindness, my outfit was such that I think | 
looked considerably more knowing, more up to things 
—you understand—than Sam himself did. Says he 
to me, after we had walked into the street, ‘ Mr. Long, 
(very respectful, you observe,) ‘I’ve got a business 
here which gives me a good deal of trouble; and if 
you will only take hold and help me, I think it will 
be for your advantage as well as mine.’ There was 
reason in that, you know. So I told him I was very 


| willing to give him a helping hand. ‘You must know, 


Mr. Long,’ says he, ‘that I have bought a piece of 
land, half a township, down on the Penobscot, for fif- 
teen thousand dollars, and another for five thousand. 
Now I have got twenty thousand dollars to pay in © 
week’s time, and though it’s a burning shame to make 
such a sacrifice, [ am willing to sell the first piece for 
this twenty thousand dollars to meet my notes, and 
trust to the sale of the second piece for my profits on 
the whole. Now if you could only find me a pur- 
chaser’ ‘I may take a fancy to buy the land my- 
self,’ says I, looking rich and grave. ‘How long will 
you give me the refusal of it at twenty thousand.’— 
‘ Three days,’ said he. So we went into an oyster 
shop, for retirement, and there he showed me all the 
plans and deeds and soon. I took them and bundled 
them up, and making an appointment to meet him the 
next day at the oyster shop, I walked off to Wall street 
again. There is no need of my telling you all the 
shaving shops I went into, and all the walks I took on 
‘Change, while you were looking at the pictures in 
the exhibition, nor all the talks I had with the know- 
ing folks; but the upshot was that I sold Sam's land 
for twenty-six thousand dollars, and had the deeds 
made right out from Sam to the man I sold the land 
to—so that [I did not have te put pen to paper about 
it, except to give Sam a resate in full of ull demands.” 

“ Well done, Jonathan, that was a very nice specu- 
lation. You do credit to your schooling. You have 
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not studied the rule of double fellowship for no- 

«] calculate,” replied Jonathan, with a look of pro- 
found wisdom that would have done credit to my 
Lord Burleigh, “ that my edication has not been ne- 


glected.” - 

“Pray what have you done with your money?” I 
inquired. 

«Oh, I just put it in bank, till something should 
turn up.” 

“Well, Jonathan, you may go and fetch the gig 
now.” 


Now you would suppose that a servant would be 
completely spoiled by such a piece of good luck as 
this. But not so with Jonathan. He takes the thing 
with the utmost coolness, is just as faithful, careful 
and attentive to my affairs, as if hg had not a penny 
in the world. 1 think he is attached to me, and will 
not leave me in a hurry. In the mean time I am very 
busy in studying his character, and do not believe that 
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Ruppy September, with wide wicker maunds, 
Treads his full orchard now, and at all hours, 
Gathers delicious sweets where are no sours. 

And numerous rural youth, in clamorous bands, 

With nut hooks arm’d, clamber with knees and hands 
Old hazel trees, and brown nuts rain in show’rs, 

Pattering and pelting every maid that stands 








I have half fathomed it yet. You would be amused 
at those conversations in which he refers to the per- 
sonages in his native village by way of authority and 
sanction; and at the curious anecdotes he brings in to 
illustrate any point which he is anxious to establish 
beyond all controversy. He mentions Mrs. Jones, and 
Sally Tibbets, and Deacon Stope, and Limberchops, 
the lawyer; and refers to their opinions as you or I 
would to those of Socrates, Tacitus and Josephus, con- 
sidering them quite as decisive ; and when he brings 
in the adventures of Jerry Samson and Isaac Moun- 
tain, he does it with sueh a dogmatical and matter of 
fact way of quotation that you would suppose these 
characters as well known to history as Alexander or 
Julius Cesar. 

In my next I hope to tell you more of myself. But 
I take it for granted that you have the same curiosity 
that I have with respect to the people of this new world, 
and, therefore, I tell you just what interests me most 
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FORGET me not at morn, when thou art treading 
O’er grassy paths familiar to our feet ; 

When the young sun its early light is shedding, 
Sipping from sleeping flowers the dew drops sweet. 





Forget me not at even, when thou rovest, 

With bright-eyed beauty smiling at thy side, 
When thou hast bent the knee to her thou lovest, 
And thy fond heart hath found its destin’d bride. 





Forget me not, although her cheeks’ young brightness 
Wear the rich glory of the op’ning rose ; 

Though her young brow, in all its early whiteness, 
Rivals the mountain height’s untrodden snows. 


Forget me not—although my brow has faded, 
And the warm blood no more in fullness plays 
Through my wan cheek, though time hath darkly 
shaded, 
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With - broad wing, my heart’s once happy rays. 
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os 


at the moment. Your brother, SaLATHIEL. 






MBER. 


WEBBE. 



















Within their sportive reach, who fall like fow’rs, 
When hard hails pelt, and feign alarming cries, 

As they were hurt beyond the cure of kisses ;— 
Their lovers drop, and read their roguish eyes, 

Kiss them, and feigned pain unfeigned bliss is. 
And thus the merry month wears well away, 
With feast and fruit, revel and roundelay. 












ME NOT. 
4 





Forget me not, when thou art sadly bending, 
By the old haunts of bright but perished days; 
When the young moon, its silvery lustre lending, , 
Gilds all its pleasant paths and flowery ways. 








Forget me not, though she may bend above thee ; 
Though the.green hills are taught strange echoes 
there ; 
Though the apt heart, that learn’d too soon to love 
thee, 
Can never more thy joy and sorrow share. 









Forget me not—but let my memory linger, 
Asa soft, shadowy twilight, on thy mind, 
And like a harp, touched by some fairy finger, 
My voice shall whisper through the evening wind, 
Forget me not. 
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I'll no more—the heart is torn 
By views of woe we cannot heal; 
Long shalt I see these —— forlorn, 


And oft again their grie 


shall feel, 


As each upon the mind shall steal; 
That wan projectur’s mystic style, 
That lumpish idiot leering by, 
That peevish idler’s ces seless wile, 
And that poor maiden’s h»lf-form'd smile,, 
While struggling for the full-drawn sigh.—Crasse. 





Asour eight years ago, I was the humble means of 
unravelling a curious piece of villany that occurred 
in one of the suburbs of London; it is well worth re- 
cording, in exemplification of that portion of “ Life” 
which is constantly passing in the holes and corners of 
the Great Metropolis. My tale, although romantic 
enough to be a fiction, is excessively common-place in 
some of the details—it is a jumble of real life ; a con- 
spiracy, an abduction, a nunnery, and a lunatic asy- 
lum, are mixed up with constables, hackney-coaches, 
and an old washerwoman. I regret also that my 
heroine is not only without a lover, but is absolutely 
free from the influence of the passion, and is not per- 
secuted on account of her transcendent beauty. 

Mrs. Lobenstein was the widow of a German 
coachman, who had accompanied a noble family from 
the continent of Europe; and, anticipating a length- 
ened stay, he had prevailed upon his wife to bring 
over their only child, a daughter, and settle down in 
the rooms apportioned to his use, over the stable, in 
one of the fashionable mews at the west end of Lon- 
don. But Mr. Lobenstein had scarcely embraced his 
family, ere he was driven off, post haste, to the other 
world, leaving his destitute relict, with a very young 
daughter, to buffet her way along the rugged path of 
life, 

With a little assistance from the nobleman in whose 
employ her husband had for some time been settled, 
Mrs. Lobenstein was enabled to earn a respectable 
livelihood, and filled the honorable situation of laun- 
dress to many families of gentility, besides divers stray 
bachelors, dandies, and men about town. The little 
girl grew to be an assistance, instead of a drag, to her 
mother; and the widow found that her path was not 
entirely desolate, nor “choked with the brambles of 
despair.” 

In the sixth year of her bereavement, Mrs. Loben- 
stein, who presided over the destinies of my linen, 
called at my rooms, in company with a lady of equal 
width, breadth, and depth. Mrs. L. was of the genu- 
ine Hanseatic build—of the real Bremen beam— 
when in her presence, you felt the overwhelming na- 
ture of her pretensions to be considered a woman of 





some weight in the world, and standing in society. 
On the occasion of the visit in question, her friend 
was equally adipose, and it would have puzzled a 
conjurer to have turned the party into a tallowy trio. 
Mrs. L. begged leave to recommend her friend as her 
successor in the lavatorial line—for her ewn part, she 
was independent of work, thank heaven! and meant 
to retire from the worry of trade. 

I congratulated her on the successful termination of 
her flourish with the wash tubs. 

“Oh, I have not made the money, ‘bless you! | 
might have scrubbed my fingers to the bones before | 
could have done more than earn my daily bread, and 
get, maybe, a black silk gown or so for Sundays. No, 
no! my Mary has done more with her quiet, meeting- 
day face in one year, than either the late Mr. Loben- 
stein or myself could compass in our lives.” 

Mary Lobenstein, an artless, merry, blue-eyed gir! 
of seventeen had attracted the attention of a bed-rid- 
den iady whose linen she was in the habit of carrying 
home ; and in compliance with the importunities of 
the old lady, she agreed to reside in her house as the 
invalid’s sole and especial attendant. The old lady, 
luckily, was almost friendless ; an hypoeritical hyena 
of a niece, who expected, and had been promised, the 
reversion of her fortune, would occasionally give an 
inquiry relative to the state of her aunt's health ; but 
so miserably did she conceal her joy at the approach 
of the old lady's dissolution, that the party in question 
perceived her selfish and mercenary nature, and dis- 
gusted at her evident security of purpose, cailed in 
an attorney, and executed an entirely new will. 
There was no other relative to select—Mary Loben- 
stein had been kind and attentive; and, more from 
revenge than good nature, the old lady bequeathed 
the whole of her property to the lucky litte girl, ex- 
cepting a trifling annuity to the old maid, her niece, 
who also held the chance of possession in case of 
Mary’s death. 

When this will was read by the man of law, who 
brought it forth in due season after the old lady's de- 
mise, Mary’s wonder and delight almost equalled the 
rage and despair of the hyena of a niece, whom we 
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shall beg leave to designate by the name of Elizabeth 
Bishop. She raved and swore the deadliest revenge 
against the innocent Mary, who one minute trembled 
at the denunciations of the thin and yellow spinster, 
and in the next chuckled and danced at the sudden- 
ness of her unexpected good fortune. 

Mr. Wilson, the lawyer, desired the disinherited to 
leave the premises to the legal owner, and staid by 
Miss Mary Lobenstein and her fat mama till they 
were in full and undisturbed possession. The “ good 
luck,” as Mrs. L. called it, had fallen so suddenly 
upon them, that a very heavy wash was left unfinish- 
ed, to attend to the important business; and the com- 
plaints of the maked and destitute customers alone 
aroused the lucky laundress to a sense of her situation. 
The right and privilege of the routine of customers 
were sold to another fat lady, and Mrs. Lobenstein 
called upon me, among the rest of her friends, to soli- 
cit the continuance of my washing for her stout suc- 
coasor. 

A year passed away. I was lying in bed one win- 
try morning, and shivering with dread at the idea of 
poking my uncased legs into the cold air of the room, 
when my landlady disturbed my cogitations by knock- 
ing loudly at the room door, and requesting my instant 
appearance in the parlor, where “a fat lady in tears” 
wished my presence. The existence of the obese Mrs. 
Lobenstein had almost slipped my memory; and I was 
somewhat startled at seeing that lady, dressed in a 
gaudy colored silk gown, and velvet hat and feathers, 
in vieleat hysterics upon my crimson silk ottoman, 
that groaned beneath its burden. The attentions of 
my landlady and her domestic soon restored my ci- 
devant laundress to a state of comparative composure, 
when the distressed lady informed me that her daugh- 
ter, her only child, had been missing for several days, 
and that, notwithstanding the utmost exertions of her- 
self, her lawyer, and her friends, she had been unable 
to obtain the amallest intelligence respecting her be- 
loved Mary. She had been to the police offices, had 
advertised in the newspapers, had personally inquired 
of all her friends er acquaintance, yet every exertion 
had resulted in disappointment. 

“ Every body pities me, but no one suggests a means 
of finding my darling, and I am almost distracted. 
She left me one evening—it was quite early—to carry 
a small present to the chandlers’-shop woman, who 
was so kind to us when I was left a destitute widow. 
My dear girl had but three streets to go, and ran out 
without a cloak or shawl; she made her gift to the 
poor woman, and instantly set out to return home. 
She never reached home—and, woe is me, I fear she 
never will. The magistrates at the police office said 
that she had eloped with some sweetheart; my Mary 
loved no one but her mother—and my heart tells me 
that my child could not willingly abandon her widow- 
ed parent for any new affection that might have en- 
tered her young breast. She had no followers—we 
were never for one hour apart, and I knew every 
thought of her innocent mind. One genteman—he 
said he was a parson—called on me this morning, to 
administer consolation; yet he hinted that my poor 





light of grace had suddenly burst upon her soul, and 
the sudden, knowledge of her sinful state had been too 
much for her to bear, and, in desperation, she had 
hurried from the world. Alas! if my poor Mary is 
indeed no more, it was not by her own act that she 
appeared in haste before her Maker—God loved the 
little girl that he had made so good ; the light of hea- 
venly happiness glistened in her bright and pretty 
eyes; and she was too fond of this world’s beauties, 
and the delights of life showered by the Almighty 
upon His children, to think of repaying Him by gloom 
and suicide! No, no! Upon her bended knees, morn- 
ing and night, she prayed to her Father in Heaven, 
that His will might be done; her religion, like her 
life, was simple, but pure. She was not of the creed 
professed by him who thought to cheer a parent's 
broken heart by speaking of a daughter's shameful 
death.” 

The plain, but earnest eloquence of the poor lady 
excited my warmest sympathy. She had called on 
me for advice; but I resolved to give her my personal 
assistance, and exert all my faculties in the clearance 
of this mystery. She denied the probability of any 
one being concerned in kidnapping, or conveying 
away her daughter—for, as she sitply expressed her- 
self, “she was too insignificant to have created an 
enemy of such imporfance.” 

I had a friend in the police department—a man 
who suffered not his intimacy with the villany of the 
world to dull the humanities of natare. At the period 
of my tale, he was but little known, and the claims of 
a large family pressed hard upon him; yet his enemies 
have been unable to affix a stain upon his busy life. 
He has since attained a heightof reputation that must. 
ensure a sufficient income ; he is established as the head 
of the private police of London—a body of men pos- 
sessing rare and wonderful attainments. To this man 
I went ; and, in a few words, excited his sympathy for 
the heart-stricken mother, and obtained a promise of 
his valuable assistance. 

“ The mother is rich.” said I, “and if suecessful in 
your search, I can warrant you a larger reward than 
the sum total of your last year's earnings.” 

“ A powerful inducement, I confess,” replied L—, 
“ but my professional pride is roused ; it is a case de- 
serving attention from its apparent inexplicability—to 
say nothing of the mother’s misery, and that is some- 
thing to a father and a son.” 

I mentioned every particular conneeted with the 
affair, and as he declined visiting Mrs. Lobenstein’s 
house, invited her to a conference with the officer at 
my lodgings, where he was made acquainted with 
many @ curious item that seemed to have no connexion 
with the subject we were in consultation upon. But. 
this minute curiosity pleased the mother, and she went 
on her way rejoicing, for she was satisfied in her own 
mind that the officer would discover the fate of her 
child. Strange to say, although L— declared that he 
possessed not the slightest clue, this feeling on the 
part of the mother daily became stronger ; a presenti- 
ment of the officer's success became the leading feature 
of her life; and she waited for many days with a 
placid face and a contented mind, The prophetic 
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fancies of her maternal heart were confirmed ; and L— 
eventually restored the pretty Mary to her mother's 
arms. 

About ten days after the consultation, he called on 
me, and reported progr sss—requiring my presence at 
the police office for the purpose of making the affida- 
vit necessaty for the procuration of a search warrant. 

“I have been hard at work,” said he, “and if [ 
have not found out where the young lady is concealed, 
I have at least made a singular discovery. My own 
inquiries in the mother’s neighbourhood were not 
attended with any success; I therefore seat my wife, 
a shrewd woman, and well adapted for the business. 
She went without a shaw! or bonnet, as if she had 
but stepped out from an adjacent house, inte the baker's, 
the grecer’s, the chandler’s, and the beer shop; and 
while making her trifling purchases, she asked in a 
careless gossipping way, if any intelligence of Miss 
Lobenstein had been obtained? every body was wil- 
ling to talk of sach a remarkable circumstance ; and 
my wife listened patiently to many different versions 
of the story but without obtaining any useful intelli. 
gence. One day, the last attempt that I had deter- 
mined she should make, she observed that a huckster 
‘woman, who was standing in a baker’s shop when the 
question was discussed, betrayed a violence ef speech 
against the bereaved parent, and seemed to rejoice in 
her raisfortunes. The womanly feeling of the rest 
of the gossips put down her inhuman chucklings, but 
my wife, with considerable tact, I must say, joined the 
huckster in her vituperation, rightly judging that 
there mast be some peculiar reason for disliking a lady 
who seems generally esteemed, and who was then suf- 
fering under an affliction the most distressing to a 
female heart. The huckster invited my wife to walk 
down the street with her. 

“*1 say—are you one of Joe’s gang ?” whispered the 
huckster. 

“« Yes,” said my wife. 

“¢T thought so, when I seed you grinning at the fat 
old Datchey’s trouble. Did Joe come down with the 
rhino pretty well to you about this business ?”’ 

“*« Not to me,” said my wife, at a venture. 

“* Nor to me, neither, the shabby varmint. 
was your post?” 

“ This question rather bothered my wife, but she an- 
swered, 

“«T swore not to tell.” 

“*QOh, stuff! they’ve got the girl, and it’s all over 
now, in course; though Sal Brown who giv’d Joe the 
information about the girl, says that five pounds won't 
stop her mouth, when there’s a hundred offered for 
the information—so we thought of splitting upon Joe, 
and touching the rhino. If you knows any more nor 
we do, and can make your share of the work, you 
maf join our party, and come in for your whacks.” 

“+Well, I know a good deal, if I liked to tell it— 
what do you kriow ?” 

“* Why, I knows that four of us were employed to 
watch when Miss Lobenstein went out in the evening 
without her mother, and to let Joe know directly; and 
I know that we did watch for six months and more; 
and when Sal Brown did let him know, that the girl 
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was missing that same night, and ha’n’t been heard 
on since.” 

“But do you know where she is?” said my wife in 
a whisper. 

“«Well, I can’t say that I do. My stall is at the 
corner near the mother’s house; and Sal Brown was 
walking past, up and down the street, a following her 
profession. She’s of opinion that the girl has been 
sent over the herring pond to some place abroad ; but 
my idea is that she ha'n’t far off, fur Joe hasn't been 
away many hours together, I know.” 

“ My wife declared that she was acquainted with 
every particular, and would join them in forcing Joe 
to be more liberal in his disbursements, or give him 
up to justice, and claim the reward. She regretted 
that she was compelled to go to Hornsey to her mother 
for the next few days, but agreed to call at the huck- 
ster’s stall immediately on her return. 

“ There was one point more that my wife wished to 
obtain. “I saw the girl alone one night when it was 
quite dark, but Joe was not to be found when I went 
after him. Where did Sal Brown meet with him, 
when she told of the girl ?” 

«« Why, at the Blue Lion beer-shop, to be sure,” said 
the other. 

“T was waiting in the neighborhood, well disguised. 
I received my wife’s valuable information, and in a 
few minutes was sitting in the tap room of the Blue 
Lion, an humble public house of inferior pretensions. 
I was dressed in a shooting jacket, breeches, and 
gaiters, with a shot belt and powder horn slung round 
me. A huge pair of red whiskers circled my face, 
and a dark red shoek of hair peeped from the sides 
of my bpoad-rimmed hat. I waited in the dull room, 
stinking of beer and tobacco, till the house closed for 
the night, but heard nothing of my Joe, although I 
listened attentively to the conversation of the in- 
comers, a strange, uncouth set, entirely composed oi 
the lower order of laborers, and seemingly unacquaint- 
ed with each other. 

“The whole of the next day, I lounged about the 
sanded tap room, and smoked my pipe, and drank 
my beer in silent gloominess. The landlord asked me 
a few questions, but when his curiosity was satisfied. 
he left me to myself. I pretended to be a runaway 
gamekeeper, hiding from my master’s anger for selling 
his game without permission. ‘The story satisfied the 
host, but I saw nothing of any stranger, nor did I hear 
any of the old faces called by the name I wished to 
hear. One of the visiters was an ill-looking thick-set 
fellow, and kept up a continual whispering with the 
landlord—TI made sure that he was my man, when, to 
my great regret I heard him hailed by the name of 
George. 

“T was standing inside the bar, chattering with the 
landiord, and settling for my pipes and my beer, when 
a good-looking, fresh-colored, smiling-faced young 
fellow, danced into the bar, and was immediately 
saluted by the host, “ Hello, JOE, where have you 
been these two days?” 

“Heavy business on hand, my buek—occupies all 
my time, but pays well. So give us a mug of your 
best, and d— the expense.” sah: 
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“I had no doubt but this was my man. I entered 
into conversation with him, in my assumed manner, 
and my knowledge of the Somersetshire dialect mate- 
rially assisted my disguise. Joe was evidently a sharp- 
witted fellow, who knew exactly what he was about. 
All my endeavors to draw him into talking of his own 
avocations completely failed ; he would laugh, drink, 
and chatter, but not a word relative to the business 
that occupied his time could I induce him to utter. 

“*Who's going to the hop in St. John street?” said 
the lively Joe. “ I mean to have eighteen-penny worth 
of shake-a-leg there to-night, and have it directly too, 
for I must be back at my place at daybreak.” 

“This was enough for me. I walked with Joe to 
the vicinity of the dancing-rooms, when, pleading a 
prior engagement, I quitted him, and returned home. 
My disguise was soon completely altered ; my red wig 
and whiskers, drab hat and shooting dress were ex- 
ehanged for a suit of black, with a small French cloak 
of dark cloth, and plain black hat. Thus attired, I 
watehed the entrance of the humble ball-room, fearing 
that my man might leave it at an early period, for I 
knew not how far he had to journey to his place in 
the country, where he was compelled to be by the 
break of day. 

“T walked the pavement of St. John street for six 
long hours, and was obliged to make myself known 
to the watchman to prevent his interference, for he 
doubted the honesty of my intentions. Just before the 
dawn of day, my friend Joe, ;who seemed determined 
to have enough dancing for his money, appeared in 
the street with a lady on each arm. I had to keep 
him in sight till he had escorted the damsels to their 
domiciles ; when, buttoning up his coat, and pressing 
his hat down over his brows, he walked forward with 
adetermined pace. I followed him at a convenient 
distance. I felt that he was in my power—that [ was 
on the point of tracing the mystery of the girl’s disap- 
pearance, and ascertaining the place of her detention. 

“Joe walked rapidly towards Shoreditch Church. I 
was within a hundred feet of him, when the early 
Cambridge coach dashed down the Kingsland Road. 
Joe seized the guard’s hold at the side of the back 
boot, placed his feet upon the hind spring, and in one 
moment was on the top of the coach, and trundling 
away from me at the rate of twelve miles an hour. 

“T was beaten. It was impossible for me to overtake 
the coach. 1 thought of hiring a hack, but the rapid 
progress of the stage defied all idea of overtaking it. 1 
returned dispirited to my home. 

“My courage rose with the conception of fresh 
schemes. In the course of the day, I called on a friend, 
a stage coachman, and telling him some of the parti- 
culars of my object, asked him to introduce me to the 
driver of the Cambridge coach. I met him on his 

return to town the next day, and, by the help of my 
friend, overcame his repugnance to talk with strangers 
respecting the affairs of his passengers. I learnt, at 
last, that Joe never travelled more than half a dozen 
miles, but Elliott, the ¢oachman, was unable to say 
who he was, or where he went io. My plan was soon 
rn a bribed to assist me. 
cheese — nf daybreak, I was sitting on 








the top of the Cambridge coach, well wrapped up in 
a large white top coat, with a shawl tied over my 
mouth. I got on the coach at the inn yard, and as we 
neared the church, looked out anxiously for my friend 
Joe; but he was not to be seen, nor could I discern 
any thing of him for six or seven miles along the road. 
The first stage was performed, and while the horses 
were being changed, Elliott, the coachman, pointed 
out a strange ill-looking man, in a close light waist- 
coat with white sleeves, white breeches, yarn stock- 
ings, and high-low shoes. “That fellow,” said Elli- 
ott,” is always in company with the man you have 
been inquiring about. I have seen them frequently 
together come from over that style; he is now wait- 
ing for Joe, I’ll bet a pound.” 

I alighted, and bargained with the landlord of the 
small road-side inn for the use of the front bedroom, 
up stairs. I took my aaa and as the stage departed, 
began my watch. Joe did not appear till late in the 
afiernoon—his friend eagerly seized him by the arm, 
and began to relate something with great anxiety of 
look and energy of action. They moved off over the 
style. I glided out of the house, and followed them. 
A footpath wound through an extensive meadow, and 
the men were rapidly nearing the farthest end. I 
hastened my pace, and gained the centre of the field, 
ere they were aware of my approach. I observed a 
telegraphic signal pass between them, and they in- 
stantly stopped their expedition, and turning back 
upon their path, sauntered slowly towards me. I kept 
on; we met—-their eyes were searchingly bent upon me, 
but I maintained an easy gait and undisturbed coun- 
tenance, and continued my walk for some minutes af- 
ter they were past. AsI climbed the farthest style, 
I observed them watching me from the other end of 
the field. I saw no more of Joe or his friend for the 
rest of that day and the whole of the next. 

“1 was much annoyed at my disappointment, and 
resolved not to be again outwitted. Every possible 
inquiry that could be made without exciting the cu- 
riosity of the neighbourhood, was instituted, but I was 
unable to obtain the smallest information, either of 
the abducted lady or of Joe’s individuality. His friend 
was known as a vagabond of the first class—a dis- 
eharged ostler, witha character that marked him 
ready for the perpetration of every crime. 

“T was hunting in the dark. I had nothing but 
surmises to go upon, excepting the declaration of the 
huckster, that a man named Joe was the means of 
Miss Lobenstien’s absence, but [ was not -sure that [ 
was in pursuit of that identical Joe. The mystery at- 
tending the object of my suspicion gave an appear- 
ance of probability to my supposition, but it seemed as 
if I was not to proceed beyond the limits of uncer- 
tainty. I resolved, after waiting till the evening of 
the next day, to retarn to the tap-room of thé Blue 
Lion, and the impenetrability of my gamekeeper’s dis- 
guise. 

« Tying my rough coat up in my shawl, I clapped 
the bundle under my arm, and walked quietly along 
the road. As I passed through some posts on the side- 
walk, a post-chaise was coming throngh the adjoining 
toll-gate. A scuffle, accompanied with high oaths, in 
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the interior of the chaise, attracted my attention; a 
hand was dashed through the earriage-window, and 
cries for he!p were ioudly vociferated. 1 ran towards 
the ehaise; and ordered the postillion to stop ; a coarse 
veice desired him te drive on ; the command was re- 
peated with violent imprecations, and the horses, se- 
verely lashed, bounded rapidly away. I was suffi- 
ciently near to eatch hold of the back of the springs 
as the vehicle moved ; the motion was violent, but [ 
kept my grasp. The back board of the chaise, where 
the footman should stand, had been covered with a 
double row of iron spikes, to prevent the intrusion of 
idle boys ; but, determined not to lose sight of the ruf- 
fians whe were thus violating the peace of the realm, 
I pressed my bundle hard upon the spikes, and jump- 
ing nimbly up, found myself in a firm and pleasant 
seat. 

“The carriage rolled speedily along. I determined, 
at the very first halting place, to summon assistance, 
and desire an explanation of the outcries and demands 
for help. If, as there seemed but little doubt, some 
act of lawless violence was being perpetrated, I re- 
solved to arrest the principals upon the spot. While 
cogitating on the probabilities of the result, I received 
a tremendous cut across the face, from the thong of a 
heavy leather whip, jerked with considerable violence 
from the window of the post-chaise. A second well- 
directed blow drove me from my seat, and I fell into 
the road, severely lacerated, and almost blind. 

“I rolled upon the dusty ground, and writhed in 
excessive agony. A thick wale crossed each cheek, 
and one of my eyes had been terrifically hit. It was 
yet early night, and the public nature of the road soon 
afforded me assistance. A young man passed me, 
driving a gig towards London; I hailed him, and re- 
quested his services. A slight detail of the cause in 
which I had received my injuries, indaced him to 
turn round and receive me in the vacant seat. The 
promise of half a guinea tempted him to drive rapidly 
after the chaise, and in a few minutes we heard the 
sound of wheels. The young man cheered his horse 
to greater progress, but we were unable to pass the 
vehicle in advance, and it was not till we both drew 
up to the door of the roadside inn, where I had pre- 
viously stopped, that we discovered that we had been 
in pursuit of a mail-coach instead of a post-chaise. 

“The waiter declared that ‘nethin’ of a four-veel 
natur, cept a vaggin and a nearse’ had passed within the 
previous half hour. Placing my gig friend over some 
brandy and water, | sought the recesses of the kitchen, 
that I might procure some cooling liquid to bathe my 
face with. While busily employed at the yard pump, 
the sound of voices from an adjoining stable arrested 
my attention. The dim light of a lantern fell upon 
the figure of the ostler whom I had seen in company 
with mysterious Joe. I advanced lightly, in hopes of 
hearing the conversation. When | reached the door, 
I was startled by the sudden approach of some one 
from the other side of the yard, and compelled to hide 
behind the door. A stable helper popped his head 
into the building, and said— 

“*See here, Billee, vot I found sticking on the 
spikes of the chay you've left in the lane.” 


siete 





“ My luckless bundle was produced, and speedily 
untied. Directly Billy, for so was the suspicious 
ostler named, saw my rough, white, great coat, he ex- 

“*I'm blessed if ve haint been looked arter. | 
seed this ere toggery a valking arter Joe and me in 
the meadow yonder. Ve thought it suspectable, so 
ve mizzled back. And I'm jiggered if the owner 
vornt sitting behind our conweyance, ven Joe hit him 
a vollop or two vith your vip to knock him off. 
Tommy, my tulip, I'll go back vi’ you to-night, and 
vait a vbile till the vind changes.’ 

“Tt was evident then, that Joe was connected with 
the abduction of the day—another convineing proof 
that he was the active agent in Miss Lobenstein’s af. 
fair. With respect to my friend the ostler, I deter. 
mined to try the effects of a little coercion, but con- 
eluded that it would be better to let him reach some 
distance from his usual haunts, to prevent alarming 
his comate Joe. 

“In about an hour the post-chaise was driven to 
the door; and the ostler, much the worse for his pota- 
tions, was placed within the body of the vehicle. | 
was soon afier them, in company with the young man 
in the gig, and we kept the chaise in sight till it had 
entered the stil! and deserted streets of the city. It 
was nearly midnight; the drunken osiler desired the 
scarcely sober postillion to put him out at the door of 
atavern. I walked up to the astonished couple, and, 
arresting them on a charge of felony, slipped a pair of 
small but powerful spring handcuffs over the ostler's 
wrists. I conducted him, helpless and amazed, to an 
adjacent watch-bouse ; and mentioning my name and 
office, desired his safe custody till [ could demand his 
body. The postillion, who was guarded by my gig 
friend, became much alarmed; and volunteered any 
information that I might desire. He confessed that he 
luad been employed that afternoon, by one Joseph Mills, 
to carry a lunatic priest to the Franeiscan Monastery, at 
Enfield Chase, from whence it was asserted that he had 
made his escape. The existence of a religious establish- 
ment.in that neighborhood was entirely unknown to me, 
and I questioned the postillion respecting the number of 
its inmates, and the name of the superior, but he profess- 
ed to know nothing beyond the locality of the building, 
and declared that he had never been inside the yard 
gate. He admitted that Joseph Mills had employed him 
several times upon the same business; and that, rather 
more than a fortnight ago, Billy, thé ostler, had de- 
sired him to bring up a post-chaise from his master’s 
yard ata minute's notice, and thata young lady was 
lifted, in a senseless state, into the chaise, and driver 
down to the building at Enfield as rapidly as the 
horses could be made to go. 

“TI took down his directions respecting the house, 
and at daybreak this morning I reconnoitered the frout 
and back of the building. If I am any judge, that 
house is not devoted to monastic purposes alone ; but 
you will see it to-morrow, I trast; for I wish you 
accompany me as early in the morning as we can 
start, after procuring the warrants for a general search 
into the secrets of this most mysterious monastery.” 

(To be continued.] 
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FROM THE BLANK 800K OF A BIEBLIOGRAPHER. 


And as for me, though that I ken but lite 
On books for to read, I me delight 


And to them give I faith and full credence, 
And in mine heart have ‘em in reverence 
So heartily that there is game none 


TueRx is in the British Museum an extraordinary 
MS., entitled “ A Short History of Human Prodigies, 
and Monstrous Births of Dwarfs, Sleepers, Giants, 
Strong Men, Extream Old Age, &c.” It appears to 
have been compiled by James Paris du Plessis, some 
time servant to Samuel Pepys, of York-buildings, in 
the Strand. Having collected books, coins, &c. in his 
rambles through Europe, at the age of 70, being unfit 
for service, he took a shop, but did not meet with suc- 
cess. Being reduced to poverty, he was obliged to 
quit his shop, and hire a garret, from whence, in his 
distress, he addressed himself to Sir Hans Sloane, as 
“quite moneyless,” and “jn danger of having his 
goods seised for rent,” not having “ money to bear his 
little necessary charges.” “1 must humbly crave 
your charity,” he says, “ either todysome of my goods 
of me, or to bestow some charity gratis, and I shall 
for ever as long as I live pray God for your health and 
prosperity, and respectfully acknowledge your good- 
ness and charity to me.” 

The book is fairiy written, and illustrated with en- 
gravings, and drawings in a superior style: we pro- 
pose to give a few extracts, as additions to the “ Won- 
derful Magazines” already before the public. 

“A Srorrep Nxcro Prince.—A negro prince, son 
of Hanjason Capon, king of Yelkocomia in Guiney. 
He was taken by the pirates, at the age of 8 years 
old, and made his escape from them, upon the coast of 
Virginia, whare he was Entartain’d by Colonel Taylor, 
and there Learn’d to speak pritty Good-English.— 
Whose Body is of a Jet Black Intermixt with a clear 
and beautiful White, Spotted all over. 

“He was sold in London and show'd publickly at 
the age of 10 gars in 1690. Seen then by James 
Paris, and again ia the year 1725. Finis.” 


Most of these relations are foreign, Nature having 
dealt her curiosities very sparingly in England: the 
following prodigy, however, we suspect, furnished 
tle original to the “ Pig-faced Lady.” 


“A Woman with a Hoa’s Face —This Monster 
was a Gentlewoman of a good family and fortune, 
very tall and well proportioned, of a very fine® fair 
white skin, black hair ou her head and eyebrows, but 
her face perfectly shaped like that of a hog or sow, 
except that it was not hairy; when she went abroad 
she covered her face with a large black velvet mask: 
she had a grunting voise like that of a hog, very dis- 
agreeable, but spoke very distinctly: she lived in St. 

Andrew's parish in Holborn, London. Finis.” 


That fro’ my books makest me to gone.—Chaucer. 





There is extant a tract of the 17th cenfury, entitled 
“A relation of Mrs. Tanakin Skinker, the Hog-faced 
Lady.” 

Among the miscellaneous curiosities, we find the 
following :-— 

“TT, James Paris du Plessis, have in my cabinet two 
balls of hair, of a redish colour, the bigest about an 
inch and a half diameter, one Ruff with long hair, 
and the other smooth and very hard, that were taken 
out of the stomach of two different calves.” 

In his “ Examples of Old Age,” du Plessis displays 
a great deal of reading and research, which could 
only have been obtained, in his situation, by uncom- 
mon application. The want of education was an in- 
superable obstacle to his endeavours: by his industry 
he collected facts, but was unable to draw inferenees 
fromm them, as he was ready to credit any thing extra- 
ordinary, and jumped at conclusions without induction. 
His labors, however, are extremely valuable, as, with 
all his credulity, he evinces a love of accuracy, and 
never fails to produce his authorities. This collection 
of literary mirabilia was made in 1730—3 ; whether 
the application to Sir Hans Sloane produced the de- 
sired effect, we are unable to state, but as the books 
were found among his rarities, it is probable that he 
did not neglect the compiler. 

A small pamphlet was published, during the latter 
part of the last eentury, giving a singular account of 
the desecration of the grave of Milton, and positive 
violation of his remains. The particulars are in full 
-~names of persons and places, with dates, and other 
evidences of truth—conferring a deep and lasting dis- 
grace upon the persons concerned, which they did not 
dare attempt to wipe away. The pamphlet is without 
date, but is entitled, “On THe DistnreRmeNtT oF MIL- 
ron’s Corrin, on WepNEsDAYy, Avaust THE FouRTH, 
1790.” Aiier some opening matter, conneeted with 
the supposed situation of the coffin of the illustrious 
poet, the writer says :— 

“These traditions in the parish, reported to Mr. 
Strong and Mr. Cole, readily directed them to dig from 
the present chancel northwards towards the pillar, 
against which the former pulpit and desk had stood. 
The following particulars were given to me in writing 
by Mr. Strong, and they contain the measurement of 
the coffin as taken by him with a rule—A leaden 
coffin, feund ander the common councilmen’s pew, on 
the north side of the chancel, nearly under the place 
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where the old pulpit and clerk's desk stood. The 
coffin appeared to be old, much corroded, and without 
any inscription or plate on it. It was in iength 5 feet 
10 inches, and in width, at the broadest part, over the 
shoulders, 1 foot 4 inches.” 


Milton, be it remembered, was buried in Cripple- 
gate Church, in the city of London, in the month of 
November, 1674, aged sixty-six years. Samuel Whit- 
bread, the elder, built a monument to his memory, 
after Dr. Sprat, the Dean of Westminster, had forbid- 
den the erection of a monument in the Abbey. The 
present one was placed there by Mr. Benson, in 1737. 
That it was natural to take advantage of the church 
being under repairs, to attempt discovering the lost 
loeality of the coffin, we admit; and that, under pro- 
per regulations, there was no violent harm in viewing 
the state of the corse, provided it was immediately re- 
stored te the sanctity of the grave—but nothing can 
exeuse the disgusting scenes detailed in the pamphlet, 
and suffered to pass as current facts, without the 


“The next day, a set of unprincipled barbarians 
went to the house of Asceugh, the clerk, which leads 
into the chureh-yard, and asked for Holmes. They 
then went with Holmes into the church, and pulled 
the coffin, which lay deep in the ground, from its ori- 

station, to the edge of the excavation into day- 

ight. When they had thus removed it, the overseers 

asked Holmes if he could open it, that they might see 
the body. Holmes immediately fetched a mallet and 
a chisel, and cut epen the top of the cofiin, slantwise 
from the head, as low as the breast; so that, the top 
being doubled bockward, they could see the corpse: 
he cut it open also at the foot. On first view of the 
body, it uppeared perfect, and completely enveloped in 
the shroud, which was of many folds; the ribs stand- 
ing up regularly. When they disturbed tie shroud, the 
ribs fell. Mr. Fountain told me that he pulled hard 
at the teeth, which resisted, until some one hit them a 
knock with a stone, when they easily came out. ‘There 
were but five in the upper jaw, which were all sound 
and white, and all taken by Mr. Fountain; he gave 
one of them to Mr. Laming; Mr. Laming also took 
one from the lower jaw; and Mr. Taylor took two 
from it. Mr. Laming told me that he had at one time 
a mind to bring away the whole under jaw, with the 
teeth in it; he had it in his hand, but tossed it back.— 
Also, that he lified up the head, and saw a great quan- 
tity of hair, which lay straight and even, behind the 
head, and in the state of the hair, which had been 
combed and tied together before interment ; but'it was 
wet, the coffin having considerable corroded holes, 
both at the head and feet, anda great part of the wa- 
ter, with which it had been washed on the Tuesday 
afiernoon, having run into it. The overseer and Mr. 
Taylor went away soon afterwards, and Messrs. La- 
ming and Taylor went home to get seissors to cut off 
some of the hair: they returned about 10; when Mr. 
Laming poked his stick against the head, and brought 
some of the hair over the forehead; but as they saw 
the scissors were not necessary, Mr. Taylor took up 
the hair, as it laid on the forehead, and carried it 
home. The water which had got into the coffin on 
the Tuesday afternoon, had made a sludge at the bot- 
tom of it, emitting a nauseous smell, and which occa- 
sioned Mr. Laming te use his stick to procure the hair, 
and not to lift up the head a second time. Mr. La- 
ming also took out one of the leg bones, but threw it in 
again. Holmes went ont of the church, while Messrs. 


Laming, ‘Taylor, and Fountain were there the first 


the second time. When Messrs. Laming and Taylor 
had finally quitted the church, the coffin was removed, 
from the edge of the excavation, back to its original 
station ; but was no otherwise closed, than by the lid, 
where it had been out and reversed, being bent down 
again. Mr. Ascough, the clerk, was from home the 
greater part of that day, and Mrs. Hoppeg, the sexton, 
was from home the whole of that day. Elizabeth 
Grant, the grave-digger, and whe is servant to Mrs. 
Hoppeg, therefore now took possession of the coffin ; 
and as its situation under the common councilmen’s 
pew would not admit of its being seen without the 
help of a candle, she kept a tinder-box in the excava- 
tion, and when any person came, struck a light, and 
conducted them under the pew, where by reversing 
the part of the lid which had been cut, she exhibited 
the body, at first for 6d. and afterwards for 3d. and 2d. 
each person. The workmen in the church kept the 
doors locked to all those who would not pay the price 
of a pot of beer for entrance, and manf, to avoid that 
payment, got in at a window at the west end of the 
church, near to Mr. Ascough’s counting-house.” 

In the forty-third number of Taz PamPHuererr, 
there is a curious description of one of Prince Hohen- 
lohe’s miracles—the Jesuit, who blended fanaticism 
with his quackery, and “cured all diseases” by the 
potency of his preachment. He was very unfortunate 
in the commencement of his healing career; his great 
cure, the Princess Matilda of Schwartzenburg, who 
rose from her chair, and walked with him about the 
garden, despite the distortion of her spine, has been 
proved to have been nearly cured by Meinheer Heine, 
the surgical machinist, of Wurtzburg, before the holy 
prince appeared. Many persons were benefitted by 
Hohenlohe’s interference, doubtless; the power of a 
lively faith worked wonders; those who felt better af- 
ter their journey to the biding place of the miracle- 
monger, imputed it, to his healing power, while those 
who remained uncured, departed sorrowful at their 
want of faith, which had prevented their being made 
whole—but nobody thought of denying the skill or 
sanctity of the prince who had exhibited his power 
on the many who had departed cured. Hohenlohe 
attributed his efficacy to the fervency of his prayers 
and the piety of his life—he forwarded a list of cures 
to the pope, but Pius VII. expressed a doubt of the 
miraculous power claimed by the prince, and desired 
him to discontinue the use of the term, and exercise 
only a prayer for healing. Prince Hildburghausen 
placed his case of partial blindness in the hands of 
Hohenlohe, but, despite his faith, become much worse. 
The experiments of the holy quaclhiled at various 
hospitals, and he was placed under the surveillance 
of the police. He is a person of fine exterior, gentle 
manners, and insinuating voice. He has long since 
declined visiting the faithful few who still believe in 
his petency, but appoints an hour in which the ing- 
viduals seeking his aid should join with him in prayer— 
rather a curious arrangement, because he extends his 
power over an extensive range of country, and some 
allowance ought to be made for variation in the time. 
Hohenlohe does not intend to deceive—he is an en- 
thusiast, and has the welfare of his fellow beings at 
heart. Now for our extracts. 

“On the 7th December, 1820, Miss Barbara O’Con- 





time, and he returned when the two former were come 





nor, a nun, in the convent at New Hall, near Chelms- 
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ford, (England,) aged thirty, was suddenly attacked, 
without any evident cause, with a pain in the ball of 
the right thumb; which rapidly increased, and was 
succeeded by a swelling of the whole hand and arm, 
as far as the elbow. It soon became red, and painful 
to the touch. Mr. Barlow, the skilful surgeon to the 
convent, was sent for; and applied leeches, lotions, 
blisters, fomentations, poultices, long emersions in 
warm water, and every thing that was judged proper, 
a long time, without much benefit. One cold appli- 
cation diminished the swelling, but occasioned acute 
pain in the axilla and mamma. Leeches were applied 
to the axilla, and the same cold lotion; by which 
means the pain was removed from the axilla, and the 
hand and arm became as bad as before. 

“On the 5th of January, an incision was made in 
the ball of the thumb; only blood followed, no pus. 
Mr. Carpue, an eminent surgeon, from Dean street, 
was sent for on the 7th, and enlarged the incision, 
expecting pus; but none appeared. 

“On the 15th, another incision was made on the 
back of the fore-finger: still only blood followed, and 
with very little relief. As her constitution seemed 
much affected, [ prescribed a course of medicines: 
and amongst others. mercurials: they were attended 
with much benefit, but did not affect the salivary 
glands. The surgeons recommended mercurial fric- 
tion on the arm, which was continued till salivation 
was excited. The arm, by this, was much reduced, and 
remained so several days. It flattered us with some 
hope of recovery, but it was transient. The symp- 
toms soon returned, as bad as ever, although the gene- 
ral health was perfectly re-established, and although 
every thing was done which the London and country 
surgeons, in consultation, could suggest, during a@ 
whole year and a half. 

“ Mrs. Gerard, the superior of the convent, having 
heard of many extraordinary cures performed by 
Prince Hohenlohe, of Bamberg, in Germany, employed 
a friend to request his assistance, which he readily 
granted, and sent the following instructions, dated 
Bamberg, March 16, 1822. 


[TRANSLATION ] 
“*To the Religious Nun of England. 


“*On the 3rd of May, at eight o’clock, I will offer, 
in compliance with your request, my prayers for your 
recovery. Having made your confession, and ¢om- 
municated, offer up your own also, with that fervency 
of devotion and intire faith which we owe to our Re- 
deemer Jesus Christ. Stir up from the bottom of your 
heart the divine virtues of true repentance, of Chris- 
tian cherity to all men, of firm belief that your pray- 
ers will be favorably received, and a stedfast resolu- 
tion to lead an exemplary life, to the end that you 
may continue in a state of grace. 

“* Accept the assurance of my regard. 

“*Prince ALEXANDER HouwENLOHE. 
“* Bamberg, March 16, 1822.’ 


“ Miss O'Connor's general health being re-establish- 
ed, and the surgical treatment of the hand being out 
of my province, I did not see her for some weeks ; but 
having occasion to visit seme of the ladies on the se- 
cond of May, I was requested to look at Miss O’Con- 
nor’s hand and arm, which I fuund as much swollen 
and bad as I had ever seen them. The firigers looked 
ready to burst, and the wrist was fifteen inches in cir- 
cumference. I did not then know the reason of my 
being desired to see the hand and arm on that day, 
not having heard of the application to the Prince. 

_ “On the next day, the third of May (a day of par- 
ticular notice by ihe Catholics), she went through the 
religious process prescribed by the Prince. Mass 
being nearly ended, Miss O'Connor, not finding the 





immediate relief she expected, exclaimed, ‘Thy will 
ba done, oh Lord! thou hast not t me 

of this cure! Almost immediately after, she felt an 
extraordinary sensation through the whole arm, to the 
ends of her fingers. ‘The pain instantly left her, and 
the swelling gradually subsided; but it was some 
weeks before the hand résumed its natural size and 
shape. Now,I can perceive no difference from the 
other. The general reports that the arm was paralytic, 
and that both hand and arm were again as bad as 
ever, have not the least foundation.” 


Some people have been daring enough te bring ar- 
guments against the possibility of such a cure, but our 
writer sets them down at onee, by saying “ they are 
too absurd to require a reply!” Besides, he proves 
the prince’s miracles by the example of similar mira- 
cles formerly enacted by the painter, Loutherbourg, 
and no duubt equally true :— 

“ Between thirty and forty years ago, Mr. Louther- 
bourg, a celebrated landscape painter, was impressed 
with the idea that he had a commission from above 
to cure diseases! His door was consequently crowded 
with patients all day. Amongst others, | remembered 
at that time to have heard that the tenant of a very 
respectable clergyman, now living in this county, was 
one, and that his recovery was as rapid and extraordi- 
nary as that which has been recorded. I wrote to 
him to request the particulars, and received the fol- 
lowing reply :-— 

“‘ My Dear Sir,—I had the honor of your letter, im 
reply to which I am to inform you, that I had a tenant 
who had been afflicted with great pains and swellings 
particularly about his loins, so much so that he could 
not walk across the room. My sister, Lady D 
knowing the bad state of my tenant’s health, and hav- 
ing heard of the great cures performed by Mr. Louther- 
bourg, who resided at Hammersmith Terrace, desired 
me to bring my tenant, if he was willing, to her house 
in Tenterden Street, Hanover Sqpare, that she might 
send him to Mr. Loutherbourg, that he might receive 
benefit. I took him with me, from his house in the 
country, to Tenterden Street. The next day she sent 
him in a coach to Hammersmith Terrace. When we 
arrived, we were shown into a parlor, my tenant not 
having been able to walk without being held up; and 
in about two or three minutes, Mr. Loutherbourg came 
to us, who immediately addressing himself to my 
tenant, and looking steadfastly at him, said, ‘I know 
your complaint, sir; look at me!’ They continued 
looking at each other some minutes, and then Mr. 
Loutherbourg asked him if he did not feel some 
warmth about his.loins? He said, ‘I do.’ ‘Then,’ 
said he, ‘ you will feel, in a few minutes, much great- 
er warmth about your loins.’ My tenant, after a short 
pause, said ‘1 feel a warmth now about my loins as 
if a person was pouring boiling water en them.’ Mr. 
Loutherbourg continned looking at his patient full in 
the face for about two or three minutes, and then said, 
‘How did you come here, sir?’ ‘In a coach, sir.’ 
‘Then,’ said Mr. Loutherbourg, ‘ go, and discharge 
your coach, and walk back to Tenterden Street with ~ 
Mr. R ‘ 

“ The coach was discharged, and back to Tenterden 
Street we walked,—a distance of not less than four 
miles. My tenant offered Mr. Loutherbourg a bank 
note of ten pounds, but he would not take a farthing. 

“The next day my tenant and myself walked about 
the streets of London four or five hours, and then 
returned to Tenterden Street, without being tired. 
The day following we left it for Essex. 

“ My wife joins in compliments to yourself and 
family. 

“] am, my dear sir, your’s very sincerely, 


« June 30, 1822. 8. R.” 





Tita TYROLESE WAR SONG. 


ho! : The ery wakes the 
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land! El---eu-~-rel-lu, el ---- eu-rellu! Ty -- - ro - - lians 'y 


butt in the *- rel - lu, el - 


From your guns an answer _ fling, 





Bid the thund’ring echoes ring. El - - eu - rel -lu, el - eu-rel-lu, Ty ~ro - - lians Vy 


ho! How wehail a coming foe! Shout! and let th’ in - vader know, El- 


’ 


en - - rel - lu, el - - - eu ~ - rel - lu! Ty ---ro---- lians ’y 


II. 
What ho! what ho! ye threat’ners declare! 
Eleurellu, eleurellu! Tyrolians! *y ho! 
A troop, or a host, what think ye we care? 
Eleurellu, eleurellu! Tyrolians! *y ho! 
Here our little rifles view, 
Ever to their masters true! 
Eleurellu, &ce 
Soon shall ye, vain boasters! see 
How we meet an enemy! 
Eleurella, &ce 
III. 


What ho! what ho! the wild horn resounds! 
Eleurellu, eleurellu! Tyrolians! *y ho! 

The foe! he retreats! through the forest he bounas! 
Eleurellu, eleurellu! Tyrolia 1s! *y ho? 

Searcely forth the bullet hies, 

Ere the turning braggart flics! 
Eleurellu, &ce 

Gallant comrade! join with me, 

In the shout of victory! 
Eleurellu, &ce 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Venetia. A novel, in two volumes, by the author of Vivian Grey, fc. Caney & Hart. 


Ir is nearly fifteen years since D'Israeli, the younger, burst upon the world of literature in a corruscation of 
brilliancy that threatened to eclipse the whole brood of novel writers and romance mongers. “ Vivian Grey” 
was pronounced to be the most wonderful work of the age, and we are not in the minority when we assert 
that it has never been excelled by any work of its class. The author published a secend part, but which, 
like all other continuations, proved « failure. His next work, “The Young Duke,” although a novel of con- 
siderable power, was reckoned irinitely beneath the standard of his first production, and consequently fell 
still-born from the press. The genius of the author of Vivian Grey was supposed to have expired in a flash 
in the pan. A few years elapsed, whet he again appeared in the scribbling lists—various works kept his 
name before the public with different dezrees of success. “ The Wondrous Tale of Alroy” sold well, and 
many critics praised it, “and that highly,” but the great mass of the reading public received it with indiffer- 
ence. “Henrietta Temple” experienced wonderful success, particularly in London; but its love scenes, 
most tediously spun out, proved too mawkish for the plainness of American appetite. The present work, 
“ Venetia,” deservedly enjoys a high reputation, and exhibits the beautiful peculiarities of D'Israeli’s style in 
greater perfection than any work since his first and best. Several distinguished literary characters, connected 
with the first quarter of this century, figure in the pages of Venetia ; among them, Lord Byron tn the days of this 
youth, as Lord Cadurcis, and Shelley as Mr. Herbert. The following quotation introduces the young lord 
to the reader, and gives a tolerably fair specimen of the vigor of the conversational scenes, and characteristic 
sketches. 


“ A few days afier the visit to Cadurcis, when Lady Annabel was sitting alone, a post-chaise drove up to 
the hal], whence issued a short and very stout woman with a rubicund countenance, and dressed in a style 
which remarkably blended the shabby with the tawdry. She was accompanied by a boy between eleven 
and twelve years of age, whose appearance, however, very much contrasted with that of his mother, for he 
was very pale and slender, with long, curling, black hair, and large, black eyes, which occasionally, by their 
transient flashes, agreeably relieved a face, the general expression of which might be esteemed somewhat shy 
and sullen. The lady, of course, was Mrs. Cadurcis, who was received by Lady Annabel with the greatest 
courtesy. 

“*A terrible journey,’ exclaimed Mrs. Cadurcis. fanning herself as she took her seat, ‘and so very hot! 
Plantagenet, my love, make your bow; havc not | always told you to make a bow when you enter a room, 
especially where there are strangers? This is Lady Annabel Herbert, who was so kind as to call upon us. 
Make your bow to Lady Annabel.’ 

“The boy gave a sort of sulky nod, but Lady Annabel received it so graciously, and expressed herself so 
kindly to him, that his features relaxed a little, though he was quite silent, and sat on the edge of his chair, 
the picture of dogged indifference. 

“*Charming country, Lady Annabel,’ said Mrs. Cadurcis, ‘but worse roads, if possible, than we had in 
Northumberland, where, indeed, there «vere no roads at all. Cherbury is a delightful place, very unlike the 
abbey; dreadfully lonesome I assure you | find it, Lady Annabel. Great change for us from a little town 
and all our kind neighbors. Very differer:t from Morpeth ; is it not, Plantagenet ?’ 

“*T hate Morpeth,’ said the boy. 

“* Hate Morpeth!’ exclaimed Mrs. Cadurcis, ‘ Well, I am sure, that is very ungrateful, with so many kind 
friends as we always found. Besides, Plantagenet, have | not always told you that you are to hate nothing?! 
It is very wicked. The trouble it costs me, Lady Annabel, to educate this dear child!’ continued Mrs. Ca- 
durcis, turning to Lady Annabel, and speaking in a semi-tone. ‘I have done it al! myself, I assure you; and 
when he likes, he can be a3 good as any one. Can't you, Plantagenet ?” 

“ Lord Cadurcis gave a grim smile; seated himself at the very back of the deep chair, and swung his feet, 
which no longer reached the ground, to and fro. 

“*T am sure that Lord Cadurcis always behaves well,’ said Lady Annabel. 

“«There, Plantagenet,’ exclaimed Mrs. Cadurcis, ‘ only listen to that. Hear what Lady Annabel Herbert 
says ; she is sure you always behave well. Now mind, never give her ladyship cause to change her opinion.’ 

“ Plantagenet curled his lip, and half-turned his back on his companions. 

“*T regretted so much that I was not at home when you did me the honor to call,’ resumed Mrs. Cadur- 
cis; ‘but I had gone over for the day to Southport, buying furniture. What a business it is to buy furniture, 
Lady Annabel!’ added Mrs. Cadurcis, with a piteous expression. 

“Tt is indeed very troublesome,’ said Lady Annabel. 

“* Ah! you have none of these cares,’ continued Mrs. Cadurcis, surveying the pretty apartment. “ What 
a difference between Cherbury and the abbey! I suppose you have never been there?’ 

“* Indeed it is one of my favorite walks, answered Lady Annabel, ‘ and some two years ago, I even took 
the liberty of walking through the house.’ A 
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“« Was there ever such a place!’ exclaimed Mrs. Cadureis. ‘I assure you my poor head turns, whenever 
I try to find my way about it. But the trustees offered it us, and | thought it my duty to my son to reside 
there. Besides it was a great offer to a widow; if poor Mr. Cadurcis had been alive, it would have been 
different. I hardly know what I shall do there, particularly in winter. My spirits are always dreadfully 
low. I only hope Plantagenet will behave well. If he goes into his tantarums at the abbey, and particularly 
in winter, | hardly know what will become of me!’ 

“*T am sure Lord Cadurcis will do every thing to make the abbey comfortable to you. Besides, it is but a 
very short walk from Cherbury, and you must come very often and see us.’ 

“Oh! Plantagenet can be good if he likes, I can assure you, Lady Annabel; and behave as properly as 
any little boy I know. Plantagenet, my dear, speak. Have not I always told you, when you pay a visit, that 
you should open your mouth now and then. I don’t like chatting children,’ added Mrs. Cadurciz, ‘ but I like 
them to answer when they are spoken to.’ 

“* Nobody has spoken to me,’ said Lord Cadurcis, in a sullen tone. 
“* Plantagenet, my love!’ said his mother, in a solemn tone. 
“*Well, mother, what do you want?’ 

“* Plantagenet, my love, you know you promised me to be good !’ 


“Well! what have I done?’ . 
“+ Lord Cadarcis,’ said Lady Annabel, interfering, ‘do you like to look at pictures?” 
“* Thank you,’ replied the little lord, in a more courteous tone, ‘! like to be left alone.’ 


“*Did you ever know such an odd child!’ said Mrs. Cadureis; ‘and yet, Lady Annabel, you must not 
judge him by what you see. 1! do assure you, he can behave, wheu he likes, as pretty as possible.’ 

“*Pretty!’ muttered the little lord between his teeth. 

“*Tf you had only seen him at Morpeth sometimes at a little tea-party,’ said Mrs. Cadurcis; ‘he really was 
quite the ornament of the corapany.’ 

“*No, | wasn’t,’ said Lord Cadurcis. . 

“* Plantagenet!’ said his mother again in a solemn tone, ‘ have I not always told you that you are never to 
contradict any one ?’ 

“The little lord indulged in a suppressed growl. 

“«There was a little play last Christmas,’ continued Mrs. Cadurdis, ‘and he acted quite delightfully. Now 
you would not think that from the way he sits upon that chair—Plantagenet, my dear, I do insist upon your 
behaving yourself. Sit like a man.’ 

“*] am not a man,’ said Lord Cadarcis very quietly ; ‘i wish I were.’ 

“« Plantagenet!’ said the mother, ‘ have not I always told you that you are never to answer me? It is not 
proper for children to answer. Oh! Lady Annabel, if you knew what it cost me to educate my son. He 
never does any thing I wish, and it is so provoking, because I know that he can behave as properly as possi- 
ble, if he likes. He does it to provoke me,—you know you do it to provoke me, you little brat ; now, sit pro- 
perly, sir; I do desire you to sit properly. How vexatious that you should call at Cherbury for the first time, 
and behave in this manner! Plantagenet, do you hear me?’ exclaimed Mrs. Cadurdis, with a face reddening 
to searlet, and almost menacing a move from her seat. 

“« Ves, every body hears you, Mrs. Cadurcis,’ said the little lord. 

“ *Don’t call me Mrs. Cadurcis,’ exclaimed the mother, in a dreadful rage. ‘That is not the way to speak 
to your mother. I will not be called Mrs. Cadurcis by you. Don't answer me, sir,—I desire you not to an- 
swer me. I have half a mind to get up and give you a good shake, that I have. O Lady Annabel,’ sighed 
Mrs. Cadurcis, while a tear trickled down her cheek, ‘if you only knew the life I lead, and what trouble it 
costs me to educate that child!’ 

“ «My dear madam,’ said Lady Annabel, ‘I am sure that Lord Cadurcis has no other wish but to please 

Indeed you have misunderstood him,’ 

“* Yes! she always misunderstands me,’ said Lord Cadurcis in a softer tone, but with pouting lips and suf- 
fused eyes. 

“ « Now he is going on,’ said his mother, beginning herself to cry dreadfully. ‘He knows my weak heart ; 
he knows nobody in the world loves him like his mother; and this is the way he treats me.’ 

“ «My dear Mrs. Cadurcis,’ said Lady Annabel, ‘ pray take luncheon, after your long drive; and Lord Ca- 
durcis, I am sure, you must be fatigued.’ 

“« Thank you, I never eat, my dear lady,’ said Mrs. Cadurcis, ‘except at my meals. But one glass of Moun- 
tain, if you please, | would just take the liberty of tasting, for the weather is so dreadfully hot; and Plantage- 
net has so aggravated me, I really do not feel myself.’ 

“ Lady Annabel sounded her silver hand-bell, and the butler brought some cakes and the Mountain. Mrs. 
Cadurcis revived by virtue of her single glass, and the providential co-operation of a few subsequent ones. 
Even the cakes and the Mountain, however, would not tempt her son to open his mouth; and this, in spite of 
her returning composure, drove her to desperation. A conviction that the Mountain and the cakes were de- 
licious, an amiable desire that the palate of her spoiled child should be gratified, some reasonable maternal 
anxiety that after so long and fatiguing a drive he, in fact, needed some refreshment, and the agonising con- 
sciousness that all her own physical pleasure at the moment was destroyed by the mental sufferings she en- 
dured at having quarrelled with her son, and that he was depriving himself of what was so agreeable only to 
pique her, quite overwhelmed the ill-regulated mind of this fond mother. Between each sip and each mouth- 
ful, she appealed to him to follow her example, now with cajclery, now with menace, till at length, worked 
up by the united stimulus of her copious draughts of Mountain and her own ungovernable rage, she dashed 
down the glass and unfinished slice of cake, and before the astonished Lady Annabel, rushed forward to give 
him what she had long threatened, and what she, in general, ultimately had recourse to—a good shake. 

“Her agile son, experienced in these storms, escaped in time, and pushed his chair before his infuriated 
mother; Mrs. Cadurcis, however, rallied, and.chased him round the room; once more she flattered herself 
she had captured him, once more he evaded her; in her despair she took up Venetia’s * Seven Champions,’ 
threw the volume at his head; he laughed a fiendish laugh, as, ducking his head, the book flew on, and 
dashed through a pane of glass; Mrs. Cadurcis made a desperate charge, and her son, a little frightened at 
her almost maniacal passion, saved himself by suddenly seizing Lady Annabel’s work-table, and whirling it 
before her; Mrs. Cadureis fell over the leg of the table, and went into violent hysterics; while the blood- 
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hound, who had long started from his repose, looked at his mistress fer instructions, and in the meantime con- 
tinued barking. The astonished and agitated Lady Annabel assisted Mrs. Cadurcis to rise, and led her to a 
couch. Lord Cadurcis, pale and dogged, stood in a corner, and afier all this uproar, there was a comparative 
calm, enly broken by the sobs of the mother, each instant growing fainter and fainter.” 


Messrs. Carey & Hart have published the whole of D'Israeli’s novels in one large volume. This work wil! 
be a desirable addition to every library, as it contains a fund of literary amusement rarely to be attained. 


Tae Lire anp Services or Commopore WiLuiaM Barnsrivce, U.8S.N. By Thomas Harris, M. D., Sur- 
geon U.S. N., and Member of the American Philosophical Society. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea & Blan- 
chard. 1837. 


Dr. Harais has achieved the most interesting book of the season; and the gentlemen of the Navy are 
under a heavy debt of gratitude to the Doctor for she consummate skill with which he has detailed the princi- 
pal nautical events of the late war—a necessary portion of the biography of Commodore Bainbridge, who was 
intimately connected with the glorious success of the American Marine from the commencement of its exist- 
ence as a means of warfare, to the perio of his lamented death. Although devotedly attached to his family, 
Bainbridge appeared but to exist in the scrvice of his country ; his calm and gentlemanly bearing in the moment 
of victory was as remarkable as his bravery in the dangers of the fight. His conquered foes cheerfully ac- 
knowledged the potency of American valor, while the noble conduct of the victor softened the degradation 
of defeat. 

It is difficult to select a page for extraction when a general interest pervades the whole work. The follow- 
ing account of his interference in behalf of a foe, exhibits the true nobility of valor :-— 


“ The mortified and afflicted Dey was obliged, besides, to liberate about four hundred Venetians, Maltese, 
and Sicilians, who had been taken when under the protection of British passports. Although Captain Bain- 
bridge had no other agency in procuring their release, except that of being the bearer of the order from the 
Sultan, yet such was the extent of the gratitude of the unhappy victims, that they kissed his garments when- 
ever he was met by them, and hailed him as their generous deliverer. 

“ Unwilling to be without some one on whom he might exercise his cruelty, which seemed to be his predo- 
minant passion, the Dey issued orders to have the French consul, and all the citizens of that republic, amount- 
ing to fifty-six in number, consisting of men, women and children, put in irons and treated as slaves. Cap- 
tain Bainbridge, recollecting the influence of the Capudan Pacha’s protection, and the liberal effers of ser- 
vice made by the Dey at their last interview, determined to make an effort to ameliorate the condition of the 
unfortunate French. Accordingly, the consul general of the United States and himself waited upon the 
Dey, and endeavoured to convince him of the impolicy of the measure which he was about to pursue, and to 
impress upon him their conviction, that an act so inhuman and faithless, would draw upon himself the fur- 
ther displeasure of the Grand Seignior. After a protracted interview, they succeeded in persuading him to 
change his order to that of expulsion from his dominions; but only upon condition that they would leave Al- 
giers within forty-eight hours; which, if they failed to do, he should hold them as slaves, until he received 
fifty-six thousand dollars as a ransom. 

“ M. Dubois de Trainville, the French consul, fall of gratitude, cast himself further upon the humanity of 
Captain Bainbridge: and begged him to take himself and the other French citizens on board his ship, and 
convey them to Alicant, assuring him that there was not a vessel in harbor which he could charter on any 
conditions. Though the United States were, at this time, engaged in war with the French republic, yet, 
those principles of humanity, which should always animate the generous and brave, and which national hos- 
tilities ought not, nor cannot silence, influenced him to accede to the consul’s wishes. The officers of the 
ship, participating in these noble feelings, made extraordinary efforts to get her in readiness to sail within the 
stipulated time, believing that the Dey was anxious for a pretext again to seize his victims, for the dishonest 
purpose of obtaining a ransom. Their exertions were crowned with suecess—the passengers taken on board, 
and, in order to render them as comfortable as possible, Captain Bainbridge gave them the exclusive use of 
his cabin, and slept himself on the main deck. Such was the hurry and confusion of the departure of the 
French from Algiers, that they either neglected, or were unable to procure provision for their subsistence ; but 
they had placed themselves under the protection of an officer who, though not abounding in means, had the 
disposition to supply them, at his own expense, with every thing necessary to their comfort. After a plea- 
sant and short passage they were safely landed at Alicant. 

“To the generous American officer who had delivered them from the horrors of Algerine slavery, their ex- 
pressions of gratitude were unbounded, and most affecting. 

“The French consul represented these noble transactions to the French government, and received orders 
from Napoleon, at that time First Consul, wo ‘ Tender his acknowledgments and thanks to Captain Bainbridge, 
for the important services he had rendered the republic, with assurances that such kiad offices would alweys 
be remembered, and reciprocated with pleasure whenever an occasion offered.’ ” 


The work is well printed, in one handsome octavo volume. A capital portrait faces the title-page. 


“Tue Lions or Paitapetraia” is the title of a small, well printed book, just issued by Messrs. Ash & 
Co. Its pages contain a succinct account of the principal buildings and places in our city of Philadelphia, 
and numerous elegant wood engravings illustrate the various descriptions, which are written ine pleasant and 
attractive style. As a Guide Book to visiters and strangers, this little work will be found of essential utility, 
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Mr. Cotman, of New York, is publishing a Series of Stories from Real Life in Periodical Numbers. The 
celebrated “ Three Experiments of Living” formed the first part—this little work has had numerous imitators, 
and a host of “Experiments” have been exhibited to the public, but destitute of the merit of the original, 
they have failed in appropriating their wonderful success. The Third Part of Mr. Colman’s work—The 
Harcourts—has lately been placed upon our table ; it professes, like its predecessors, to inculcate the princi- 
ples of true independence, and the practices of domestic economy. The chapters of this ethical novel, for 
such it really is, are written with more natural ease and actual truth than the majority of the fashionable - 
novels. The writer is evidently well skilled in the mysteries of the human heart, and is every way caleu- 
lated to depict a story of real life. Husbands and fathers cannot do better than introduce these stories into 
their domestic circles. 

The annexed passage, while it displays the vigorous terseness of the author’s style, developes the subjec t 
of the plot, if the arrangement of the tale may be so described. 


« What folly, what madness, to persevere in the Sisyphus labor of keeping up the appearance of weulth 
where no reality exists! The heart-burnings, the frequent mortifications, the daily harrowing of their pride, 
that all are obliged to endure who maintain this struggle, ought to be enough to deter every one from making 
the attempt. The deception never succeeds, even with the most ingenious contrivance and most skilfal ma- 
nagement. But in the path of undissembling honesty and plain truth every thing is secured—domestic com- 
fort, pecuniary advantage, and the respect of the community.” 


Mr. Apam Wa opie, of Carpenter street, Philadelphia, is publishing, in semi-monthly parts, a work of unu . 
sual necessity to every body concerned in commercial or monetary proceedings. “ THE Financia REecistER 
or THE Unirep States, devoted chiefly to Finance and Curreney, and to Banking and Commercial Siatistics,” 


contains a valuable collection of docaments connected with the fiscal arrangements of the country, particu- 
larly acceptable at the present moment to the man of business; and embodying the most precious information 
to the politician, the financier, the capitalist, and the speculator. 


Lrrsrany Coryricut.—Sergeant Talfourd, the author of the successful tragedy of Ion, has obtained leave 
to bring into the House of Commons “a Bill to amend and consolidate the Laws relating to property in Books, 
Musical Compositions, Acted Dramas, Pictures, and Engravings, provide remedies for the vivlation thereof, ' 
and to extend the term of its duration.” The learned Sergeant was peculiarly eloquent in his prefatery 


remarks, aud drew down the repeated applause of the house, and the compliments of several distinguished 
men of both parties. The whole of the speeches deserve copying, but we are unable to afford room ; the fol- 
lowing remarks by Mr. Talfourd on the subject of InrzanaTionaL Copyaicut speak home to our feelings 
and deserve the warmest attention. 


“There is only one other consideration to which I will advert, as connected with this subject—the expe- 
dience and justice of acknowledging the rights of foreigners to copyright in this country, and of claiming it 
for ourselves in return. If, at this time, it were clear that our law allowed no protection to foreigners 
publishing in this country, there would be great difficulty in dealing with this question for ourselves, and we 
might feel bound to leave it to negotiation to give and to obtain reeiprocal benefits. But, if a recent decision 
on the subject of musical copyright is to be regarded as correct, the principle of international copyright is 
already acknowledged here, and there is little fur us to do in order that we may be enabled to claim its recog- 
nition from foreign states. It has been decided by a judge, conversant with the business and the elegancies 
of life to a degree unusual with an eminent Iawyer—by one who was the most successful advocate of his 
time, yet who was not more remarkable for his skill in dealing with facts than for the grace with which he 
embellished them—by Lord Abinger—that the assignee of foreign copyright, deriving title from the author 
abroad to publish in this country, and creating that right within a reasonable time, may claim the protection 
of our courts against any infringement of his copy. If this is law, and I believe and trust it is, we shall 
make no sacrifice in so declaring it, aud in setting an example which France, Prussia, America, and Germany, 
are preparing to follow. (Hear, hear.) Let us do justice to our law, and to ourselves. (Hear, hear.) At 
present, not only is the literary intercourse of countries which should form one great family degraded into a 
low series of piracies; not only are industry and genius deprived of their just reward, but our literature is 
debased in the eyes of the world by the wretched medium through which they behold it. Pilfered, and dis- 
figured in the pilfering, the noblest images are broken : wit falls pointless, and verse is only felt in fragments 

broken music. Sad fate for an irritable race! (Hear, hear.) The great minds of our times have now an 
audience to impress far vaster than it ever entered into the minds of their predecessors to hope for—an au- 
dience increasing as population thickens in the cities of America, and spreads itself out through its tong un- 
trodden wilds—who speak our language, and who look upon our old poets as their own immortal ancestry. 
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And if thus our literature shall be theirs ; if its diffusion shall follow the efforts of the stout heart nd steady 
arm, in their triumphs over the obstacles of nature, if the deeper woods which shall sti!l encircis the sti|; 
extending states of civilization shall be haunted with visions of beauty which our por ~ vated, let 
those who are thus sofiening the ruggedness of young society have some personal interes. .vout which affec. 
tion may gather ; and, at least, let them be protected from those who would exhibit them mangled or corrupted 
to the new world of their admiring disciples. I do not, in truth, ask for literature favor; I do not ask for ;: 
charity ; | do not even appeal to gratitude in its behalf; but I ask for it a portion, and but a portion, of tha: 
common justice which the coarsest industry obtains for its natural reward, and which nothing but the very 
extent of its claims, and the nobleness of the associations to which they are akin, have prevented it from re- 
cei\ng from our laws. 

“ There is something peculiarly unjust in bounding the time of an author's property by that of his natura! 
life. It denies to age and experience the probable reward it permits to youth—to youth sufficiently full o/ 
hope and joy to slight its promises! It gives a bounty to haste, and informs the laborious student, who would 
wear away his life to complete some work which ‘the world will not willingly let die,’ that the more of his 
life he devotes to its perfection, the more limited shall be his interest in its fruits. It stops the progress o{ 
remuneration at the moment when it is most needed, and when Nature would turn the fate of the dead into 
the means of provision to survivors. At the moment when his name is invested with the solemn interes! o/ 
the grave, when his eccentricities or frailties excite a smile or a shrug no longer, when the last seal is se: 
upon his earthly course, and his works assume their place among the classics of his country, your law says his 
works shall become our own public property, and you will requite him by seizing on the patrimony of his 
children.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, the learned and eloquent Thomas Spring Rice, observed — 

“In the course of his observations, his honorable and learned friend had opened @ question of considerable 
importance: he alluded to the question of international law ; end he had brought the subject forward at a mos 
opportune period, inasmuch as that other brother of the English family—for so he must ever describe the na. 
tion on the other side of the Atlantic—(hear, hear)}—had already given it some attention. He believed « 
had been brought under the consideration of the American Congress by a report drawn up by one of its most 
eminent statesmen, Mr. Clay.” 


Wuirrr Necrors—Two remarkable specimens of this wonderful anomaly of nature exist in the woods oi 
Cape May county, Jersey, about four miles from Cape Island. Two boys, one about four, the other a year 
older, although born of negro parents, are whiter than the generality of “ the pale faces of the north.” The 
father and mother are of the unmixed Ethiopian breed ; and an infant, born since the birth of the youngest 
Albino, is as dark as the parents. The Albinos themselves possess the usual peculiarities of the negro tor 
mation ; their heads are square or flat-sided—their hair is woolly and frizzied—their noses are short, broad. 
and flai—their lips are large and projecting, and their shins most decidedly curved. Their skins are of a clear 
milky white, and the hair is like the finest and whitést wool. Their eyes, as usual in all Albinos, are weak, 
and the want of the black mucus gives them a pink or reddish tint. They are anable to endure the broad 
light of day ; and when exposed to the glare of the sun, the pupil trembles violently, and the children con. 
plain of pain. The mother, who is the wife of a farm laborer, positively objects to the proposals made to her 
by various interested indviiduals, and refuses to make her children the object of ashow. She attributes the 
accident of their color to being frightened in the woods during her pregnancies, but the characteristics of 
Albinos are now well known to be the effect of a disease; and frequently attack the whites as well as the 
blacks; animals and birds are subject to the complaint ; and white rabbits, white rats, white mice, while 
crows, and white black-birds, attest the truth of the discovery. Albinos are frequent in the vale of Chamouny, 
in Switzerland, Tyrol, France, and along the Rhine. A celebrated Albiness, as she was termed, a Frencb- 
woman, has been exhibited in Europe for the last twenty years. When we saw her last, her hair was of the 
purest white, and reached below her knees. She appeared wrinkled and decrepid, although not thirty years 
of age; her eyes were more than usually red, and her skin cadaverously white. Her name was announced 
as Madame Blafard, which the exhibitor ignorantly asserted was her family denomination, not being aware 
that blafard, or pale face, is the name given by the French to all Albinos. . 

The Leucethiops, or White Negroes, are subject to the same disease as the European Albinos. The rei 
mucosum is destroyed by this disease, aud as the coloring matter that imparts the tint to the skin is retained 
between the cutis and the rete mucosum, it follows that when the latter is destroyed, the effect of the colorinz 
maiter is lost. The epidermis, or scarf-skin, is naturally white, and where the epidermis is thicker than usual 
as in the palms of the hands and soles of the feet, the black coloring matter of the negro’s blood is not % 
easily perceived. This is the explanatiun, also, of the spotied negro, a phenomenon that attracted the at 
tention of the carious some years back—the coloring matter was killed by disease in various parts of the 
negro’s body, and produced a variegated appearance, similar to the spots on a piebald horse. There is now, 
upon the estate of Mr. John Craig, on Keowee River, Picken's District, South Carolina, a female slave, about 
eleven years of age, descended from full-blooded African parents, and from the age uf seven, she has been 
gradually undergoing a change from black to white. The appearances of the new color are described 2 
being soft, delicate, transparent, and healthy ; and, although her eyes are not at present affected with the 
Albino tint, such affection mast finally be the result of the loss of the mucus or coloring matter contaired in 
the rete mucosum. : 





